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Second Edition, post 8 vo, clotfi, pp. xxu .—3 60 , P rice I0S - 6d * 

(/ the HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by John Mann, M.A., and 
Theodor Zaciiaiuae, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. 

Dr. BOHI.ER, Inspector of Schools in India, writes:—“When I w_a3Pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental Languages in Elpliinstone College, I frequently felt the 
want of such «a work to which I could refer the students. 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes It will be especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to long tor 
such a book when I w'ns teaching in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject.” ., 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Newliaven, Conn., U.S.A., writes : 

“ I was ono of the class to wliom tho work was originally given in the torm 
of academic lectures. At their first appearance they were by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject; and with their recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“ Is perhaps tho most comprehensive and lucid survey of Sanskrit litcraturo 
extant Tho osBays contained in Hie volume were originally delivered as acadcmio 
lecture’s and at the time of their first publication wero acknowledged to bo by far 
tho most learned and able treatment of tho subject. They have now been brought 
up to dato by the addition of all the most important results of recent research. — 
Times. ____ 

Post 8 vo, cloth, pp. xii. — 198 , accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 7 s. 6 d. 

. ‘ A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT N. OUST. 

Tho Author haa attempted to fill up a Vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his notice. Much had been written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge hail 
not even been brought to. a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish in au arranged fofm the note .; which lie had collected 
for his own edification. 

“ Supplies a deficiency which lias long been felt. —Times* . , 

•‘Tho book before us is then a valuable contribution to philological science. It 
passes undor reviow u vast number of languages, and it gives, or ^ ^ 

every case the sura and substance of the opinions and judgments of tho ^ 
writers.'’— Saturday Review. __ 

Second Corrected Edition, post 8 vo, pp, xii.— 1 I b, cloth, prico SB. 

THE BIRTH OP THE WAR-GOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse b/' • - 

Ralph T. H. Ghiffitii, M.A. 

h a very spirited Tcndoring of the Kinm'irnr.av'bhava, which was find- publhlv. I 
twenty-six years ago, and which wo tuo glad to see made once mor# acoennrulw. 

fjl’r Griffith’s verv spirited rendering is well known to most who arc at■ all 
interested in Indian literature, nr enjofcthe tenderness of feeling and rigli crc.Uiv 

Sil sfe“, 0 4? a gllid U to'viiwmo a'iccZd’cilitlon of Prof,::-.™.- Griffith'. admirable 
translation. Tow translations deserve a second edition hottor. ~AiJi.ua\nn. 
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Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, price 169. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OP HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.S., 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

“ This not only formR an indisjwnR'iblo book of refcronco to students of Indian 
literature, but is also of great general interest, as it gives in a concise and oasily 
accessible form aU that ueod be known about the personages of Hindu mythology 
whoso names are so familiar, but of whom so little is known outsido tlio limited 
circle of tavants. — Thru *. 

“ It ifl no slight gain when such subject* nro treated fairly and fully in a moderato 
space ; and wo need only add that the few wants which we may hope to see supplied 
in liew editions detract but little from the general excellence of Mr Dowson’s work " 
— Saturday Review. 

Post 8 vo, with View of Mecca, pp. oxii.— 172, cloth, price 9s. 

eg SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Translator of “ The Thousand and One Nights ; ” tc., tc. 

A Now Edition, Be vised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 

Stanley Lane Poole. 

. Has been long esteemed in this Country aa the comivlation of ono of tho 
jn-CHtwt Arabic flcholnra of the time, the late Mr. Lire, the weU-known translator of 
the Arabian Nights. . . .The present editor has enhanced the value of his 
relatives work by divesting the text of a great deal «.f Cxtmne ms matter introduced 
by way of comment, and prefixing an introduction.”— Times 

tn'J flSfaf 0010 £ f° th ,l 4 ft nero,,s ,r d r a \ ea r nod biographer.* . . .-Mr. Poole tells us 

thu fa L» . .so far as it is possible for indusi ry and criticism to ascertain them, 
and for litoraqflhkill to present them in a condensed and loadable form. 1 ’— Enalith- 
man, Calcutta. y 

Po.^t 8vo, pp. vi.—368, cloth, price 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C.L., 

Hon. LL.D. of the University of Calcutta, lion. Member of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, Bodon Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
with Illustrations and a Map. 

“ In this volume we have the thoughtful improasions of a thoughtful man on some 
of the iiioh. important questions connected with our Indian Empire An on 

Hghtonod observant man, travelling among an enlightened observant people, Professor 
Monier VY Ilhams has brought before the public in a pleasant form moro of tho manners 
and customs of the Queen’s Indian subject* than we ever romombor to have seen in 
nnymu work. Hu not only ileuorvos tlio thanks of every Englishman for thin nblo 
contribution to the study of Modern India—a subject with which we should be 
specially familiar—but ho deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parseo or Hindu 
Buddhist aud Moslem, for his clear exposition of their manners, their creeds, and 
their necessities.”— Timet. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xliv.—376, cloth, price 14s. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS PROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 


With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors. 

By J. MUIR, OLE., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

“ • . * An agreeable introduction to Hindu poetry.”— Timet. 

“. . . A volume which maybe taken ns n fair illui (ration alike of tho religious 
and moral nentimonts and ox tho legendary loro of the best banskrit writers.”— 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 





Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.— 244, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

/THE GU LI ST AN;, 

Or, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEER MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Translated for the First Time into Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 

“ It is a very fair rondoring of the original.’ '—Times. 

“ The new edition has long been desired, and will bo welcomed by all who take 
any interest in Oriental poetry. Tho Gulistan is a typical Persian verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick’s rhymed translation . . . has long established itself in 
a secure position as tho best version of Sadi’s finest work.”— Academy. 

“ It is both faithfully and gracefully executed."— Tablet. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii.—408 and viii..—348, clotli, price 28s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

Lato of ilie Bengal Civil Sorvico; Corresponding Member of the Institute; Chevalier 
9f the Legiou of Honour; late British Minister at tho Court of Nepal, <tc., Arc. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. /. 

Section I.—On the Kocch, B6d6, and Dhiindl Tribes.—Part I. Vocabulary.— 
Part II..Grammar.'— Part III. Their Origin, Location, Numbers, Creed, Customs, 
Character, and Condition, with a General Description of tho Climate they dwoll in. 
Appendix. 

Section II.—On Himalayan Ethnology - T. Comparative Vocabulary of tho Tjiu- 
gliages of the Broken Tribes of Ndpal.—II. Vocabulary of tho Dlnlecta of the Kirunti 
Language.—III. Grammatical Analysis of tho VAyu Language. The Vuyu Ommmar. 
—IV. Analysis of the Bdhing Dialect of the KRranti l anguage. Thu LYihing Gmn>- 
niar.—V. On the Vdyu or Hdyu Tribe of the Central Himalaya.—VI. Ou tue Kirunti 
Tribe of tho Central Uiumldya. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. //. 

Section III.—On tho Aborigines of North-Eastern India,."Comparative Vocabulary 
of thO Tibotan, B6d6, and Udr6 Tongues. 

Section IV,—Aborigines of the North-Eastern Frontier. 

Section V.-^Aboriginos of the Eastern Frontier. 

Section VI -The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and thoir connection with the Hlma- 
layans and Tibetans. Com para tits Vocabulary ot hide < ! lorers in Ar. 

Comparative Vocabulary ol Indo-Chinese Borderers in Tonasscrim. 

Section VII. Tho Mongolian Affinities of the Caucasians.—Comparison and Ana¬ 
lysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Words. 

Section VIII. —Physical Type of Tlbbtaha. 

Section IX.—The Aborigines of Central Ihdia/H-Comparative Vocabulary of tho 
Aboriginal Languages of C. ntval India.- -Abmii-iiu'S of-tbe EnStOItt Ghats.—Vocab'.l* 
buy oi .come ot the Dii.U eta of the Hill and W*ndgving Tribe* In Urn Noril.i 1 n Hu. >u h. 
—Aborigines of the Nilgiris, with Uei^arks oil their Affinities—Supplement to tho 
Nilgirian Vocabularies.'-Tiitf Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X—Ronto of Nepalese MiEsiofi *6 Pekin,.with Remarks on the Water¬ 
shed and Plateau of Tibet. . 

Section XL—Route u..m Kdthmundd, the Capital' of NopAl, toDarJcoLog in 
Sikim.--Memorandum relative i»> the Seven Cosis of NcpAl. 

Section XU.—Some Aecouutk ol the Systems of Law and Pollco as rcoognhcd in 
the State of NepAl. ' . 

Section XIII.—The Native Method of making tbfe Paper denominated Hindustan, 
* NdpiUeao* - # r . 

Section XIV.—Pre-cminoneo of the Vdrnacnkirs; or, tho Anglicists Annwovel ; 
Being-Letters on the Education of thb People of India. „ 

“ For the study of the less-known tapes of India Mi*. Brian Hodgson’s ‘Miseellnne* 
ous Essays will be found very valuable both to tjtm philologist And t ho cthnok-'int. ' 
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Third Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo, pp. viii—268 and viii.—326, cloth, 
price 2is. 

THE L T FE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 


THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 

The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmeso Moyka. 
By the Eight Rev. P. BIGANDET, 

Bishop of Eamatlia, Vicar*Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 


“ The work is furnished with copious notes, wnich not only illustrate the subject- 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopedia of Buddhist lore."— Times. J 

, wbich Y. iU fu ™ isb European students of Buddhism with a most valuable 

help 111 the prosecution of their investigations .’’—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Bishop Bigandct’s invaluable work ."—Indian Antiquary. 

‘• Viewed in this light, its import nice is sufficient to placo students of the subject 
u id or a deep obligation to its author .'"-Calcutta Review. J 

‘‘This work is one of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism .”—Dublin Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. —420, cloth, price 18s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

By J. EDKINS, D.D. 

Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” ** lleligion in China,** &c., &o. 

‘It contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such as is only 
to bo gained by long-continuod study on the spot”— Athenceum. 

** Upon the whole, \vc know of no work comparable to it for the extent of its 
original research, and the simplicity with which this complicated system of philo¬ 
sophy, religion, literature, and ritual is set forth .”-—British Quarterly Review. 

“Tho whole volume is replete with learning. . . . Jfc deserves most careful study 
from all interested in tho history of tho religions of tho world, and expressly of those 
who are concerned in the propagation of Christianity. Dr. Edkins notices in terms 
of ju t c*on (carnation the exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers."—./fecortf. ' 


Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price ios. 6d. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written prom the Year 1846 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “The Modem Languages of the East Indies.” 

“Wo know none who 1ms describe? Indian life, especially tho lifo of tho natives, 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talenc.”— Academy. 

“ They seem to us to bo full of suggestive and original remarks.”— St. James’s Qatette. 

“ His book contains a vast amount of information. The result of thirty-five years 
of inquiry, reflection, and speculation, and that on subjects as full of fascination as 
of food for thought.”— Tablet. 

“ Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and antiquities of India 
an to entitle him to speak os one having authority.”— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" The author speaks with the authority of personal experience.It is this 

constant association with tho country ana the pcoplo which gives such a vividness 
to many of the pages.”— Athenceum. 
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Post 8 vo, pp. civ.—348, cloth, price 183. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant : 

BEING THE JATAKATTHAVANNANA, 

For the first time Edited in tho original Pali. 

By V. FATJSBOLL; 

And Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Translation. Volume I. 

“ These are tales supposed to have been told by tho Buddha of what he had seen 
and heard in hia previous 'births. They arc probably the nearest representatives 
of the original Aryan stories from which sprang tho folk-loro of Europe aa well as 
India. The introduction contains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations 
of these fables, tracing their reappearance in tho various groups of folk-loro legends. 
Among other old friends, we meot with a version of tho J udgment of Solomon .” —J unes. 

“ It is now some years since Mr. Rhys Davids assorted his right to ho heard on 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism in the now edition of the * Encyclopaedia 
Britannica .’”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ All who arc interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Davids. Ilia well-established reputation as a Pali scholar is a sufficient 
guarantee for the fidelity of his version, and the stylo of hia translations is deserving 
of high praise.”— Academy. 

“ No more competent expositor of Buddhism could be found than Mr. Rhys Davids. 
Tn tho Jfuaka book we havo, then, a priceless record of tho earliest imaginative 
literature of our race; and ... it presents to us a nearly complete picture of the 
social life and customs and popular beliefs of the common peoplb of Aryan tribes, 
closoly related to ourselves, just as they were passing through the first stages of 
civilisation.”— St. James's Gazette. 


I } Post 8 vo, pp. xxviil—362, cloth, price 14s. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Ob. A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated l>y PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud,” &c. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

“ To obtain in so concise and handy a form as this volumo a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least.”—Times. 

««its peculiar and popular character will make it attractive to general readers. 
Mr Hershon is a very competent scholar. . . . Contains samples of the good, bad, 
and indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Boriptuvc?'. 
British Quarterly Review. 

•* Will convoy to English readers a more coxnploto and truthful notion of tho 
Talmud than any othor w ork that has yet appeared."— Daily News. 

“Without overlooking in tho slightest the several attractions of ’ tho previous 
volumes of the * Oriental Berios,’ wc have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses 
thorn all in interest. lidinbuif/h Daily Review. 

“ Mr. Hershon has . . . thus given English readers what is, wo bollovo, a fair not 
of specimens which they can test, for themselves.”— The Record. 

11 .PL j, hook is by far tho best fitted in tho present state of knowledge to t nablo the 


asserts—by the life-long c _ 

«rm ie vll ] u o and importance “f this volume consist in the fact that scarcely a atoglo 
is irivon in its pages but throws some light direct or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which are the common heritage of Jew and Christian alike .”—John Bull. 

„ it io a capital specimen of Hebrew scholarship; a monument of learned, loving, 
lig-t*giving labour ,evnsh Herald . 
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Post 8vo, pp. xii.—228, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of “ Yeigo Ilefikaku Sbiraii." 

“ A very curious volume. Tho author has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying the poetical literature <>f tho Japaneso, and rendering characteristic 
specimens into English verse .”—Daily Ecios;' 

“ Mr. Chamberlain's volume is, so far as wo are aware, tho first attempt which has 
been made to interpret tho literature of the Japanese to tho Wegtem world. It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and in tho volume beforo us wo have a selection from that poetry rendored into 
graceful English verse.”— Tablet. 

“It is undoubtedly one of tho best translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the close of the.last year .”—Cdestial Empire. 

“Mr. Chamberlain set himself a difficult task when ho undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry in an English form. Tint ho has evidently laboured con amove, and 
his efforts aro successful to a degree ."—London and China Express. 



Post 8vo, pp. xii.—164, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASSYRIA, b.c. 681 -G§ 8 . 

Translated from tho Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
tho British Museum Collection; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word, Explanations of tho Ideographs by Extracts from the 
. Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, &c. 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A-^S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ> College, Cambridge/ 

. *! Students of scriptural archeology wijl also apprcciato the ‘ History of Ksar- 
haddon.*"— Timet* ■ 

“ There is much to attract tho scholar / in this volumo. li does not pretend to 
popularise studies which are yet in their ipfaney. • Its pximary object is to translate, 
but it does not assume to l»e rnoro than tentative, and it offers both to the professed 
Assyriologtet and to the ordinary non-Assyriological Semitic scholar tho moans of 
controlling its results.”— Academy. 

“Mr. Budge’* book is, of course; mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
students. They aro not, it is to bo feared, a very numerous class. But tho more 
thanks aro duo to him on that account'for the way in which ho has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task."— Tablet. 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 21s. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as The Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnevi) 
of 

MEYLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’D-DIN MUHAMMED ER-RUML 
Book the First. 

Together with some A ccount of the Life and Acts of the A uthor , 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mevlana Siioisu-’D-Dw Ahmed, el Eplaki, el ‘Artfi. 

Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES W. REDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., fee. 

'* A complete treasury of occult Oriental loro."— Saturday Review. 

“Thin book will bo a vory valuable help to the vendor ignorant of Persia, who is 
desirous of obtaining nn.insight into a vory important department of the literature 
extant in that language. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—280, cloth, price 6s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illustrating Old Truths. 

By Rev. J. LONG, 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. 

“ Wc regard the book as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentive 
reading." — Record. 

“ \ltogether. it is quite a feast of good things.”— Globe. 

“ It is full of interesting matter.” — Antiquary, 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—270, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Songs,” from the Sanscrit 
°f the “Gita Goviudu" of Jayadeva ; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India” (Makabharata), “Proverbial Wisdom ” from the Slilokos of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.” 

“ In this new volume of Messrs. TrUbner’s Oriental Series, Mr Edwin Arnold doer 
good service by illustrating, ti.rough the medium of his musical English melodics, 
the power of Indian poetry to stir European emotious. The * Indian Song of bongs * 
is not unknown to scholars. Mr. Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
English poems. Nothing could be more graceful and delicate than the shades by 
which Krishna is portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by the love of 
‘ Beautiful Radlia, jasmino-boaomed Radha,’ 
from the allurements of the forest nymphs, in whom the five senses are typified.”— 
Times. 

“ No other English pout, lias ever thrown his genius and his art so thoroughly into 
the work of translating Eastern ideas sm Mr. Arnold has done In his aplonaii 
phrases of language contained in these mighty epics.*'— Daily Tdcprtij U. 

“ The poem abounds with imagery of Eastern luxurious. -ks.s and sensuousn. ss; the 
air seems luden with the spicy odours of the tropics, and the verse has a riel men r and 
a melody sufficient t o captivate the senses of the dullest;” — Standard,, 

“The translator, while producing a very enjoyable poem, has adhered with toler¬ 
able fidelity to the original text.”— Overland Mail 

“We certainly wish Mr. Arnold success in his attempt *to popularise Indian 
classics,’ that being, as his preface tells us, the goal towards which he bends his 
efforts."— Allen's Indian Mail. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—296, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

^ } THE MIND OF MENCIUS; 

Or, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 

Mencius. 

Translated from the Original Text and Classified, With 
Comments and Explanations, 

By the Rev. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society. . 

Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Ilong Kone. 

“ Mr. Eabcr is already woll known in the field of Chinese studies by his digest of 
the doctrines of Confucius. The valuo of this work will be perceived when it is 
remembered that at no time since relations commenced between China and the 
West has the former been so powerful- wo had almost said aggressive— -as now. 
For those who will give it careful study, Mr. Faber’s work one of the most, 
valuable of the excellent scries to. which it belongs."— NaLurt. 
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TRUB NEK'S ORIENTAL SERIES . 



Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
ihc work for the translator, and has added the literature of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent of a 
new and improved edition of the original. 

4< Is not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distiw 
step in the treatment of tho subject, but also a useful work of reference."— Acadf) , 

“This volume i:< a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
contributed by tho learned author two years ago to the * Encyclopedic des Sciences 
IteligieuKoa.’ It attracted much notice when it firat appeare i, and is generally 
'admitted to present tho best summary extant of the vast subject with which it 
deals."— Tablet. 

“This is not only on the whole tho best but the only manual of the religions of 
India, apart from Buddhism, which wo have in English. The present work . . . 

• shows not only greajt knowledge of the facts and power of clear exposition, but also 

M in ’ Uio inner history and the deeper meaning of the great religion, 

for it is in reality only one. which it proposes to describe."— Modern Jieviar. 

* The merit of the work has beeiT emphatically recognised by the most authoritative 
Ot J> nudists, both in this country and on tho continent of Euv«.]h. But probably 

• re are few hidionists (if we may uso the word) who would not derive a good deal 
< f information from it, and especially from the extensive bibliography provided in 
the notes.'’— Du hlin A trine. 

“ Such a sketch M. Barth bos drawn with a master-hand.”— CVific {New York). 


Post 8vo, pp. viiL —152, cloth, price 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKHYA KABIKA of IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India has produced in the 
department of pure philosophy, 

•'The non Orientalist . . . finds in Mr. Davies a patient ancl learned guide who 
leads him into the intricacies of tho philosophy of India, nnji supplies him with a clue, 
that he tuny not be lost in them, lu the preface ho states'tbit, the • system of 
Kapila is the * earliest attempt on record t-> give an answer,-from reas* n alone, 
to the mvstorlouH questions which arise in every thoughtful mind about the origin of 
the world, tho nature and relations of man emd his future destiny,’ and in his learned 
jiu.j able n,,t . b- exhibit*, ‘ tho connection of tho Sankbya system with the philo¬ 
sophy of Spinoza.’ and ‘ ; ho connection of the system **f Kapila with that of frehopou- 
hauer ami Von Hartmann.* *’—EpreiffH Church Chrm^cU. 

“ Mr. Davies's volume on Hindu Philosophy i > an undoubted gain to all students 
of the devciuun.oiit of thought. The system of Kapila, which is here given in » trans¬ 
lation from tho .‘Sunh by.1 Kfirika, is the only contribution of India to j.ure phllosopliy. 

. . . Presents many joints of deep interest to the student of coinpariU.lv© phiio* 
Hophy, a ad without Mr. DaVijs’s lucid interpretation it would be diflicult to appre¬ 
ciate thr-c p nuts in any adequate manner . 1 ’—Saturday It< icy. 

“Wo welcome Mr. DnVioVs book, as a valuable addition to our philosophical 
library.’*— Notes and (j. tries. 
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Post 8vo, pp, x.—130, cloth, price 6s. 


A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 

Translated, with oopious Annotations, 

By Major G. A. JACOB, 

Bombay Stuff Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 


The design of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and for 
others who, like them, have little leisure for original research, an accurate 
•ummary of the doctrines of the Vedtoita. 


'• The modest title of Major Jacob’s work conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount of re-earch embodied in his notes lo the text of the Vedantasara. bo 
copious, indeed, aw these, and so much collateral matter do they bring to bear on 
the subject, that the diligent student will rise from their perusal with a fairly 
adequate vn w 01 I UiKiu philusopliy geuorulU'. His work . . . is 0110 of the besg. of 
to kind that we have boon ."—OeUciUta Jkvie*. 


Tont 8vo, p|». x»L—154, cloth, price 711. 6tl. 

TSUNI—11 GOAM < 

Thk Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi, 

By THEOPHILUS HAHN, rh.D., 

Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town ; Corresponding Member 
of the Gewgr. Society, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
AnthroiK)logieal Society, Vienna, Ac., Ac. 

•‘The first instalment of Dr. Hahn's lalxairs will bo of interest, not at the Cnpc 
«n]y, but iu every University of IXnrope It is, in fact, a most valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of religiou and mythology. Accounts of their religion and 
mythology wv-ro scati'oicl about in various books; those have been carefully col 
lected by’Dr. Halm and printed in his second chapter, enriched and unproved by 
what he has been able to collect himself.”—<Pnp; Max Muller in the JSineUentk 
Century. 

* ( it is full of good things.”— St. James'3 CfaseUc. 


Iu Four Volumes. Post 8vo, Vol. I., pp. . cloth, pri 

Vol. II., pp. vi.—408, cloth, price 12s. 6d., Vol. III., pp. viii.—414, 
cloth, price 12s. 6d,, Vol. IV., pp. viii. — 340, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN, 

To WHICH 18 PilKFIXED SALES PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, WITH 
Additional Nutks and Emendations. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary 4 
Discourse, and Notes. 

By Rev. E. M. WHERRY, M.A., Lodiana. 

** \s Mr. Whcnys book is intend *-1 lor nmaioinirlc.-; in India, il is no doubt well 
ih it* they should ho prepared to n cot. if t) J rgumenta and inter- 

pi c! itions, and for this purpose Mr. Wherry’s additions will prove useful.”— Saturuay 

Jitview. 
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Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. vi—20&, cloth, price 8a. 6d. 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 

Bt JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.) 

“ T.ct ns add that his translation of the Bhagavad GitA is. as we judge, the best 
that has as yet appeared in English, and that liis Philological Jvote» jure of quite 
peculiar value .”—Ifublin Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, clcrtb, prieo 59* 

3 0 THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., 
Burristcr-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 



Post Svo, pp. xxxii.—536, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

V THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. 

By K H. WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

M Mr. Whin field has executed .» difficult task with considerable success, and his 
version contains much that will 1 >e new to those who only know Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
' delightful selection. '’—Academy. 

“ The most prominent features in the Quatrains are their profound agnosticism, 
combined with n fatalism based more on philosophic than religious grounds, their 
Epicureanism and the spirit of universal tolerance and charity which animates them.” 
—Calcutta Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv.—268, cloth, price 98, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibite l in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review, 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Principal of the Calcutta Madras* 

“ For practical purposes this is perhaps the most important of the works that have 
thus f nr appeared in 'TrUbuer’s Oriental Series.’ . . . We cannot doubt that for all 
who may take it up the work must be one of profound interest .'*—Saturday Review. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., post 8vo, pp. xxiv.—230, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dk. C. P. TIELE. 

Vol. I.—History of the Egyptian Reli ^ion. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

" It 1 threes in the hand.. <»f the English readers a history of Egyptian Religion 
which is very complete, which is breed on the best materials, and which has been 
illustrated bv the latest results of research. In this volume there is a great deal of 
information, os well as independent investigation, for the trustworthiness of which 
I)r. Tide’s name is in itself a guarantee: and the description of the successive 
religions under the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, and the New Kingdom, »* 
given in a manner which is scholarly aud minute.”— Scoteuian. 
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y I Post 8vo, pp. xii.—302, cloth, price 8s. 6 < 1 . 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from tho Persian into English Verse. 

By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

“ Mr. Griffith, who has done already good scrvico as translator into verso 
Sanskrit, lias done farther good work in this translation from the Persian, ana 
lias evidently shown not a littlo skill in his rendering the quaint and very or ~“ju 
stylo of his author into our moro prosaic, less figurative, language. . . . l«o wor■. 
besides its intrinsic merits, is of importance as being one of tho most popular ana 
famous poems of Persia, and that winch is read in all tho independent nativo schools 
of India where Persian is taught.”— Scot man. 



Post 8vo, pp. viii.—266, cloth, price 99. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By CARL ABEL. 


“ An entirely novel method of dealing with philosophical questions and impart a 
real human interest to tho otherwise dry technicalities of the science.”— Standard. 

“ Dr. Abel is an opponent from whom it is pleasant to differ, for he writes with 
enthusiasm and temper, and his mastery over the English language fits him to he a 
champion of unpopular doctrines.”— AtheHaum. 


Post 8vo, pp. ix.—281, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE SARVA - DARSANA - SAMGRAHA ; 

Or, REVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By MADHAVA ACHARYA. 

Translated by E. B. COWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. E. GOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
iu the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth century in the South of India; and he gives what 
appears to him to he their most important tenets. 

“The translation is trustworthy throughout. A protracted sojourn in Tndia, 
where there is a living tradition, has familiarised the translators wiili Indian 
thought.”— Alhenaum. 


Post Svo, pp. lxv.— 368, cloth, price 143. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Gyur. 

By F. ANTON VON SCHIEFNER. 

Done into English from the German, with an Introduction, 

By W. R. 3 . RALSTON, M.A. 

n Mr. Ralston, whoso name is bo familiar to all lovers of Russian folk -loro, has 
supplied some interesting Western analogies nnd parallels, drawn, for the most part, 
from Slavonic sources; to tho Ea ,t rn folk-tales, culled from the Kahgyur, one of tho 
divisions of the Tibetan sacred books. "-Academy. T , , 

“ The translation . . could scarcely have fallen into better hands. An Introduc¬ 

tion gives tho leading facta in tho lives of those scholars who have given their 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language,*— Calcutta 

Ought to interest all who care for the East, for amusing stories, or for comparative 
folk-lore."-— Vu.ll Mall Hostile. 
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Post 8 vo, pp. Xvi.-22 4> cloth, prico 9S 

UDANAVARGA. 


A Collection op Verses from the Buddhist Canon. 
Compiled by DHARMATRATA. 

I,0ETE ™ Buddhist tbbsioh « dhammabada 

Extract, EUtt ?“* 

By VT. WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 

pfe£ 3 S SSSas^W&SSrS a 

bttvn* well accomplished b ° 


. In Two Volumes, post 8ro.nn vriv—r^ m„au 

Lan S ua/e Map,‘pric^S * aCC ° mpaiUed ^ a 
A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA 
By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Barrister-at-Law, and late of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. 

CusrtCk? a n a uinc^^ctaltS a ?co I M , 2Sf e th CaDn A t d ° bottf,r than « et Mr 

in any particular langim^efand ia left freo fo f h + ° ?; ade . r ^ cts a stftrt clear awaj 
th f,ro collected .al Mercury to add to 1,10 illitial *um of knowlcdS 

^r, , ' USt h " “ Wwi “> I'~duce . work of value to Holistic atudenta."- 


** 8V0 ’ PP ' «-*» Price 7 s. 6 d. 

SPR?An F n^ E HIST0RY 0P RELIGION TO TH1 
PREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

By O. P. TIELE, 

Theology, Professor of the History of Religions in the 
University of Leyden. 

Translated from the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 

ri f °“* e < "dy. or onihlotho'rmSw to cafn'a botf S ° ?’"e’ Wid ° tWnld »g. »ble and labc 
Of investigations into the rclicious S ‘ C ? e Xi ew of tllc latest result 

little book T'lT*' , A " ?»****>* Tide nindcsth 

Hut thoro arc some men wlio.se sketches fmm ie8, i might aay—nothing more. 

hoc that th ® painting of others, andU^^t! 

-hort and clear, condonto SUSL^SLS£ ^ 
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Post 8vo, pp. xii. — 312, with Maps and Plan, cloth, price 14s. 

A HISTORY OF BURMA. 

Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and Arakan. From 
the Earliest Time to the End of the First War with British India. 

By Lieut.-Gen. Sir ARTHUR P. PHA.YRE, G.C.M.G., K.O.S.I., and C.B., 
Membre Correspondant de la Sociote Academique Indo-Ghinoise 
do France. 

“Sir Arthur Phayrc’s contribution to Trlibner’s Oriental Series supplies a recog¬ 
nised want, and its appearance has been looked forward to for many years. . ... 
General Phayro deserves great credit for the patience and industry which has resulted 
in this History of Burma ."—Saturday Review. 


, Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Peking. 

Containing a Brief Account of tlio Threo Religions of tho Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that 
People. 

“ Dr. Edkins has been most careful in noting the varied and often complex phases 
of opinion, so as to give an account of considerable value of tho subject.”— Scotsman. 

“Asa missionary, it has been part of Dr. Edkins’ duty to study the existing 
religions in China, and his long residence in tho country has enabled him to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of them as they at present exist.”— Saturday Review. 

“ Dr. Edkins’ valuable work, of which this is a second and revised edition, has, 
from the time that it was published, been tho standard authority upon the subject 
of which it treats.”— Nonconformist. - 

“ i) r< Edkins . . . may now be fairly regarded as among tho first authorities can 
Chinese religion and language .”—British Quarterly Review. 



pQLt 8vo, pp. X.-274, cloth, price 9s. 

THE LIFE OP THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 

Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-hgyur and Bstnn-hgynr. 
Followed by notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khotcn. 


Translated by W. W. ROCKHILL, Second Secretary U.S. Legation in China. 

“Tho volume bears testimony to tlio diligence and fulness with which tho author 
has consulted and tested tho ancient documents bearing upon his remarkablo sub- 


3 “Will be appreciated by those who devote themselves to those Buddhist studies 
which have of late years taken in these Western regions so remarkable a develop¬ 
ment Its matter possesses u special intercut an being derived from ancient Tibetan 
works, some I rtions of which, hero analysed and translated, have not yet attracted 
the attention of scholars. The volume is rich in anciont stories bearing upon tho 
world's renovation and the origin of castes, as recorded in these venerable autho- 
ritios .” — Daily Newt. _ 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. viii.~464, cloth, price 16s. 

the sankhya aphorisms of kapila, 

With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries, 


Translated by J. R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., late Principal of tbe Benares 

College. 

Edited by FITZEDWARD HALL. 

Tho work displays a vast expenditure of labour and scholarship, for which 
students of Hindoo philosophy have every reason to bo grateful to Dr. Hall and tho 
publishers .”—Calcutta Review. 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES . 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. cviii.-242, and viii.-370, cloth, price 24s. 

Dedicated by permission to II.R.H. the Prince of "Wales. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 629). 

By SAMUEL BEAL, B.A., 

(Trin. Coil., Camh.) ; B.N. (Retired Chaplain andN.I.) ; Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London ; Rector of Wark, Northumberland, &c. 

An eminent Indian authority writes respecting this work “ Nothing 
more can bo done iu elucidating the History of India until Mr. Beal’s trans¬ 
lation of the ‘Si-yu-ki’ appears.’’ 

“ It is a strange freak of historical preservation that the best account of the con¬ 
dition of India nb that ancient period has come down to us In the books of travel 
written by tho Cliincso pilgrims, of whom IIwen Thsaug is the best known.’*— Times. 



Post 8vo, pp. xlviii.-398, cloth, price 12s, 

[/ - THE ORDINANCES OF MANU. 

Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction. 

By the late A. C. BURNELL, Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Completed and Edited by E. W. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
of Columbia College, N.Y. 

“This work is full of interest; while for tho student of sociology and tho science 
of religion it is full of importance. It is a great boon to get so notable a work in so 
accessible a form, admirably edited, and competently translated.”— Scotsman. 

“ Few men were more competent than Bumoll to give us a really good translation 
of this well-known law book, first rendered into English by Bir William Jones. 
Bumoll was not only an independent Sanskrit scholar, but an experienced lawyer, 
and ho joined to t Jieso two important qualifications tho rare faculty of being able to 
express his .thoughts in dour and trenchant English. . . . Wo ought to * d very 
grateful to Dr. Hopkins for having given us all that could bo published of ti.j trans¬ 
lation left by Burnell."—-F. Max MUller in the Academy. 


Post 8vo, pp. XU.-234, cloth, price 9s. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER 
CSOMA DE KOROS, 

Between 1819 and 1842. With a Short Notice of all his Published and Un¬ 
published Works and Essays. From Original and for most part Unpub¬ 
lished Documonts. 

By THEODORE DUKA, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 
H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c. 

“Not too soon have Messrs. Trilbncr added to their valuable Oriental Series a 
history of the lif« and works of one of the most gifted and devoted of Oriental 
fftudouLa, Alexander Csoina do Karos. It is forty-throe years since his death, and 
though an account of his career was demanded soon after Ids decease, it has only 
hew appeared in tho important memoir of his compatriot, Dr. Duka.”— Bookseller. 
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In Two Volumes, pest 8vo, pp. XH.-318 and vi.- 3 I2 > cloth, price 21s. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDOCHINA. 




Reprinted from “Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory,” “Asiatic Researches,” 
and the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

CONTENTS OF VOL. /. 

I. _ Some Accounts of Quedah. By Michael Topping. 

II —lloport made to the Chief and Council of Balambangan, by Lieut. James 
Barton, of his several Surveys. 

III. -Substance of a Letter to the Court of Directors from Mr. John Jesse, dated 
July 20, 1775, at Borneo Proper. 

IV. — Formation of the Establishment of Toolo Pccnang. 

V. —The Gold of Limong. By John Macdonald. 

VI. —On Three Natural Productions of Sumatra. By John Macdonald. 

VII. —On the Traces of the Hindu Language and Literaturo extant amongst the 
Malays. ByAVilliam Marsclen. 

VIII. —Soma Account of tlio Elastic Gum Vine of Prince-Wales Island. By Jamos 

Hciwison. - y’ - 

IX. Botanical'*!!: script ion of Urcoola Ela^tica, or Caoutchouc Vino of Sumatra 
and Pulo-Pinang. By William Roxburgh, M.D. 

X. —An Account of the * Inhabitants of the Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 
Sumatra.' By John Crisp. 

XL—Remarks on. the Species of Pepper which aro found on Princo-Walea Island. 
By William Hunter, M.D. 

XII.—On tho Lauguagca and Litoraturo of the ludo-Chineso Nations. By J. 

^Ur-Horn. Account of an OrWfrOutang of-ronmrkablo height found on tho Island 
of Sumatra. By Clarke Ahel, M l). - 

Xiv.-Observations on tho GoOlOgicfd AnpcaraBhcs and General Features of For- 
tixms of tho Malayan Peninsula. By Captain James Low. 

XV. —Short Sketch of the Geology of Pulo-Plnaug and tho Neighbouring Island*.. 
By T. Ware. 

XVI. —Climate of Singapore. 

XVII. Inscription oirtho Jetty at Singapore. 

XVIII/1 Extract of a Lottor from'Colonol J. Low. 

XIX.—Inscription at Singapore. __ , _ 

XX .1 Account of Several Inscriptions found in Province Wellesley. By Liout.- 
.’ol . «es Low. . • 

XX . -Note on the Inscriptions from Singapore and Province Wellesley. By J. W. 
taidiay. . , . . _ 

XXIL—On an Inscription from Keddah. By Lieut.-Col. Low. 

XXIII.—V Notico of the Alphabets <>.'tho Philippine 1 lauds. 

XXIV. -Succinct Review of the Observations of the Tides in tho Indian Archipelago. 

XXV. —Report on tho Tin of tho Province of Mergui. By Oapt. r . B. Tromenhcere. 
XX VL—Report on the Manganese of Mergui Province. By Oapt. G. B. Tromenhcere. 

£XVII._Paragraphs to bo added to Capt. G. B. Tromenheero’s Report. 

XXV 1 IL—Second Report on the Tin of Mergui. By Capt. G. B. Tn ruenheero. 
XXIX.—Analysis of Iron Ores from Tavoy and Mergui, and of Limestone from 

*i..nrgui. By Dr. A. Uro. 

vvY_Report of a Visit to the Pnkohan River, and of smno Tin Localities in tho 

Southern Portion of tho Tenasserim Provinces. By Capt. (I. B. Tremenlieere. 

XXXI_Report on a Route from tho Month of the Pakchon to Krau, and tlionee 

* across the isthmus of Krau to the Gulf of Siam. By Capt. AL Fraser and Oapt. J. (j. 

F °XXXIT —Report, &c., from Capt. G. B. Tremonkeere on tho Price of Mergui Tin Ore. 

XXX ill._Remarks on the Different Species of Orang-utan. By E. Blyth. 

XXXIV. _ Furtlior Remarks. By £. Blyth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO INDO-CHINA _ 

continued. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

XXXV.— Catalogue of Mammalia inhabiting tho Malayan Peninsula and Islands 
By Theodore Cantor, M.D. 

XXXVI.—On fche Local and Relativo Geology of Singapore. By J. R. Logan. 
.XXXVII— Catalogue of Reptiles inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula and Islands. 
By Theodore Cantor, M.D. 

XXXVIII. —Some Account of tho Botanical Collection brought from tho Eastward 
in 1841, by Dr. Cantor. By tho late W. Griffith. 

XXXIX— On the Mat-Horned Taurine Cattle of S.E. Asia. By E. Blytli. 

XL. — Note, by Major-General G. B. Tremcnhccre. 

General Index. 

Index of Vernacular Terms. 

Index of Zoological Genera and Sub-Genera occurring In Vol. II. 

r aspect of Indo-China— its philology, economy, 
a very material and important contribution to 
g that country and its people .”—Contemporary 


“The papors treat of almost ever 
geography, geology—and constitute* 
our accessible information regardin 
Review. 


Tost 8vo, pp. xii.-72, cloth, price 5s. 

* 1 THE SATAKAS OF BHARTRIHARI. 

Translated from tho Sanskrit 
By the Rev. B. HALE WORTHAM, M.R.A.S., 

Rector of Eggesford, North Devon. 

“ A very inters 1 g addition to TrUbncr’s Oriental Series .”—Saturday Revi< 
“Many of tho iWarimd in the book have a Biblical ring and beauty of expresuKn ” 
— St. James' G cue tie . 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-i8o, cloth, price 63. 

ANCIENT PROVERBS AND MAXIMS PROM BURMESE 

SOURCES; 

Or, THE NITI LITERATURE OF BURMA. 

By JAMES GRAY, 

Author of “Elements of Pali Grammar,” “Translation of the 
Dhammapada, ” &c. 

The Sanscrit-PAli word Nlti is equivalent to “conduct” in its abstract 
and “guide” in its concrete signification. As applied to books, it is a 
general term for a treatise which includes maxims, pithy sayings, and 
didactic stories, intended as a guide to such matters of every-day° life as 
form the character of an individual and influence him in his relations to his 
follov. -men. Treatises of this kind have been popular in all ages, and have 
served us a most effective medium of instruction. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 330, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

MASNAVI I MA> NAVI: 

THE SPIRITUAL COUPLETS OF MAULANA JALALU-’D-DIN 
MUHAMMAD I RUMI. 

Translated and Abridged by E. H. WIIINFIELD, M.A., 

Late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 
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Tost 8vo, pp. viii. and 346, cloth, price 103. 6 d. 

MANAVA-DH ARM A-C ASTRA: 

THE CODE OF MANU. 

Original Sanskrit Text, with Critical Notes. 

By J. JOLLY, Ph.D., 

Professor of Sanskrit in tho University of Wurzburg; lato Tagore Profes. 
of Law in the University of Calcutta. 

The date assigned by Sir William Jones to this Code-the well-known 
Great Law Book of tho Hindus— is 1250-300 B.C., althou-h the rules and 

i^f, i )tS £?," t!U T l m i 11 iad • )ro V a ¥, y existod as tradition for countless ages 
befoie. There has been no reliable edition of tlie Text for Students for 

rpJlyTwant longfdt* " ' ed ’ thercfore < tbat work will 


Post 8vo, pp. 215, cloth, price 78. 6d. 
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CHAri'EE XLIX 

A SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OE THE ERAS. 

The eras serve to fix certain moments of time which are Page**, 
meutionc-1 in some historical or astronomical connection. l;T;C:‘; w0 
Tlie Hindus do not consider it wearisome to reckon witli of tile Um 
huge numbers, hut rather enjoy it. Still, in practical <* U9 ’° 
use, they are compelled to replace them l.y smaller 
(more handy) ones. 

Of their eras we mention— 

1. The beginning of the existence of Brahman. 

2 . The beginning of the day of the present nychthe- 
rneron of Brahman, i.e . the beginning of the half a , 

3* -ike beginning of the seventh riianvantarci , in 
which we are now. 

4* The beginning of the twenty-eighth caturyuga, in 
which we.are now 7 . 

5* The beginning of the fourth yuga of the present 
caivryuga , called halik&la, ie. the time of Kali. The 
whole yaga is called after him, though, accurately 
speaking, his time falls only in the last part of the 
yuga. Notwithstanding, the Hindus mean by halihdla 
the beginning of the kaliyuga. 

6. lYttulava-hdla, i* the time of the life and the wars 
of Bharata. 

All these eras vie with each other in antiquity, the 
VOL. II. a 
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one going back to a still more remote beginning than 
the oilier, and the sums of years which they afford go 
beyond hundreds, thousands, and higher orders of num¬ 
bers. Therefore not only astronomers, but also other 
people, think it wearisome and unpractical to use them. 

In order to give an idea of these eras, we shall use 
as a first gauge or point of comparison that Hindu 
year tin; great" hulk of which coincides with the year 
400 of Yazdajird. This number consists only of hun¬ 
dreds, not of units and tens, and by this peculiarity 
it is distinguished from all other years that might 
possibly be chosen. Besides, it is a memorable time ; 
for the breaking of the strongest pillar of the religion, 
the decease of the pattern of a prince, Mahmftd, the 
lion of the world, the wonder of his time—may God 
have mercy upon him !— took place only a short time, 
less than a year, before it. The Hindu year precedes 
the Nauroz or new year’s day of this year only by 
twelve clays, and the death of the prince occurred pre¬ 
cisely ten complete Persian months before it. 

Now, presupposing this our gauge as known, we shall 
compute the years for this point 0 l junction, which is 
the beginning of the corresponding Hindu year, for the 
end of all years which come into question coincides 
with it, and the Nauroz of the year 400 of Yazdajird 
falls only a little latter (viz. twelve days). 

The book Vishnu-Dharma says : “ Vajra asked Mar- 
knndeya how much of the life of Brahman had elapsed ; 
whereupon the sage answered: ‘Thatwhich has elapsed 
is 8 years, 5 months, 4 days, C munvantaras, 7 setrndhi, 
27 caturyugas, and 3 yvgas of the twenty-eighth mlur- 
yu./a, and io divya years up to the time of the ahawedha 
which thou hast offered.’ He who knows the details of 
this statement and comprehends them duly is a sage 
man, and the sage is he who serves the only Lord and 
strives to reach the neighbourhood of Iris place, which is 


called Paramapada" 
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Presupposing this statement to be known, and refer¬ 
ring the reader to our explanation of the various mea¬ 
sures of time which we have given in former chapters, 
we offer the following analysis. 

Of the life of Brahman there have elapsed before our 
gauge 26,215,732,948,132 of our years. Of the nych- 
themeron of Brahman, i.c. of the lealpa of the day, there 
have elapsed 1,972,948,132, and of the seventh manvan- 
tarn 120,532,132. 

The latter is also the date of the imprisoning of the 
King Bali, for it happened in the first caturyuga of the 
seventh mnnvantara. 

In all chronological dates which -we have mentioned 
already and shall still mention, we only reckon with 
complete years, for the Hindus are in the habit of dis¬ 
regarding fractions of a year. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dliarma says: “ Marknmloya ti,c time „t 
says, in answer to a question of Yajra, ‘ I have already 
lived as long as 6 lealpas and 6 manvantaras of the 
seventh lealpa, 23 trctAyugas of the seventh manvantara. 

In the twenty-fourth tretdyuga Kama killed Kiivana, 
and Lakshmana, the brother of Kama, killed Kumbha- 
karna, the brother of Havana. The two subjugated all 
the Ikikshasas. At that time Vftlnuki, the Rishi, com¬ 
posed the story of Rama and Ramslyana and eternalised 
it in his books. It was I who told it to Yudhishthira, 
the son of Pandu, in the forest of Kamyakavana.’ ” 

The author of the Vishnu-Dliarma, reckons herewith 
trdiiyugos, first, because the events which he mentions 
occurred in a certain tretayuya, and secondly, because it 
is more convenient to reckon with a simple unit than 
with such a unit as requires to be explained by reference 
to its single quarters. Besides, the latter part of the 
tretdyuga is a more suitable time for the events men¬ 
tioned than its beginning, because it is so much nearer 
to the age of evil-doing (v. i. pp. 379, 380). No doubt, 
the date of Kama and Ramayana is known among the 
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Hindus, but I for my part have not been able to ascer¬ 
tain it. 

Twenty-three caturyugas are 99,360,000 years, 
and, together with the time from the beginning of a 
caturyuga till the end of the trct&yuga, 102,384,000 
years. 

If we subtract this number of years from the number 
of years of the seventh manvantam that have elapsed 
before our gauge-year, viz. 120,532,132 (v. p. 3), we get 
the remainder of 18,148,132 years, i.e. so many years 
before our gauge-year as the conjectural date of llama; 
and this may suffice, as long as it is not supported 
by a trustworthy tradition. The here-mentioned year 
corresponds to the 3,892,132b year of the 28th catur- 


?f':/a. 

llow mu:’-h All these computations rest on the measures adopted 

.il'Jtudbe. by Brahmagupta. He and Pulisa agree in this, that 
pn.sJJ l, “ the number of kalpas which have elapsed of the life of 
cording to Brahman before the present kalpct is 6068 (equal to 8 
years, 5 mouths, 4 days of Brahman). But they differ 
from each other in converting this number into catur¬ 
yugas. According to Pulisa, it is equal to 6,116,544; 
according to Brahmagupta, only to 6,068, 000 catur¬ 
yugas. Therefore, if we adopt the system of Pulisa, 
reckoning 1 manvantam as 72 caturyugas without 
samdhi , 1 halpa as 1008 caturyugas , and each yuga as 
the fourth part of a caturyug \ that which has elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before our gauge-year is the 
sum of 26,425456,204,13^ (!) years, and of the Jcalpa 
i':; ao 5 . there have elapsed 1,986,124,132 years, of the man van- 
tam 119,884,132 years, and of the caturyuga 3,244,132 
years. 

now much Regarding the time which has elapsed since the 
culhduf beginning of the Laity uga, , there exists no difference 
amounting to whole years. According to both Brahma¬ 
gupta and Pulisa, of the Iculiyuga there have elapsed 
before our gauge-year 4132 years, and between the 
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nrs of BMrata and our gauge-year there have elapsed 
3479 years. The year 4132 before the gauge-year is 
the epoch of the Icalikdla , and the year 3479 before the 
gauge-year is the epoch of the Pdiidavakdla. 

The Hindus have an era called Kdlayavana , regard- The era 
ing which I have not been able to obtain full infor- m,Jt '' vaTm ‘ 


mation. They place its epoch in the end of the last 
dvdjmrayuga. The here-mentioned Yavana (JMN) 
severely oppressed both their country and their religion. 

To date by the here-mentioned eras requires in any 
case vast numbers, since their epochs go back to a most 
remote antiquity. For this reason people have given 
up using them, and have adopted instead the eras 


of— 


(1.) &rt liarslia. 
(2.) Vilcramdditya. 
(3.) &a!ca. 

(4.) Valabha , and 

(SO Gupta. 


The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha that he Era of Sri 
used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden Umslia ’ 
treasures was in its interior, as far down as the seventh 
earth ; that, in fact, he found such treasures ; and that, 
in consequence, he could dispense with oppressing his 
subjects (by taxes, &c.) His era is used in Mathura and 
the country of Kanoj. Between $ri Harsha and Yikra- 
mflditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been 
tol l by soravof the inhabitants of that region. How¬ 
ever, in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Sri 
Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. In 
face of this discrepancy l am in perfect uncertainty, 
which to the present moment has not yet been cleared 
up by any trustworthy information. 

Those who use the era of Yikramaditya live in the Kraofvu 
southern and western, parts of India. It is used in the 
following way: 342 are multiplied by 3, which gives 
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the product 1026. To this number you add the years 
■which have elapsed of the current or sexa¬ 

gesimal samvatsara, and the sum is the corresponding 
year of the era of Vikramaditya. In the book Srtid- 
hava by Mab&deva I find as his name CandraMja. 

As regards this method of calculation, we must first 
say that°it is rather awkward and unnatural, for if they 
began with 1026 a3 the basis of the calculation, as they 
begin—without any apparent necessity with 342, this 
would serve the same purpose. And, secondly admit¬ 
ting that the method is correct as long as there is only 
one shashtyabda in the date, how are we to reckon if 
there is a number of shashtyabdas ? , 

The epoch of the era of Saka or Sakakala falls 135 
vears later than that of Vikramaditya. I he here-men¬ 
tioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Arya- 
varta in the midst of this realm his dwelling-place. 
He interdicted the Hindus from considering and repre¬ 
senting themselves as anything but Sakas. Some main¬ 
tain that he was a 6udra from the city of Almansura; 
others maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that 
he had come to India from the west. The Hindus had 
much to suffer from him, till at last they received help 
from the east, when Yikramaditya marched against him, 
put him to flight and killed him in the region of Kaifir, 
between Multan and the castle of I bni. Now this date 
became famous, as people rejoiced iu the news of the 
death of the tyrant, and was used as the epoch of an 
era, especially by the astronomers. They honour the 
conqueror by adding Sri to his name, so as to say bn 
Vikramaditva. Since there is a long interval between 
the era which is called the era of Vikramaditya (v. 
p. 5; and the killing of &aka, we think that that \ *k- 
ramaditya from whom the era lias got its name is not 
identical with that one who killed Saka, but only a 
namesake of his. 
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The era of V ulablia is called so from Valabha, the ruler Era of 
of the town Valablii, nearly 30 yojancis south of Anhil- Valabha ‘ 
vara, llie epoch of this era falls 241 years later than rage 206. 
the epoch of the Saka era. People use it in this way. 

They first put down the year of the Sakakala, and 
then subtract from it the cube of 6 and the square of 
5 (216 + 25 = 241). The remainder is the year of the 
A alabha era. Ike history of Valabha is given in its 
proper place (cf. chap, xvii.) 

As regards the Guplakala, people say that the Guptas Guptakai* 
were wicked powerful people, and that when they 
ceased to exist this date was used as the epoch of an 
era. It seems that Valabha was the last of them, be¬ 
cause the epoch of the era of the Guptas falls, ’like 
that ol the Valabha era, 241 years later than the Saka- 
kala. 


. era of the astronomers begins 587 years later than Em of the 
the Sakakala. On this era is based the canon Khanda- 
khddyaka by Brahmagupta, which among Muhammadans 
is known as Al-arkand . 

Now, the year 400 of Yazdajird, which we have c, 
chosen as a gauge, corresponds to the following years ll " 

of the Indian eras:— " ' wuiitCo 

, teat-year. 

(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsha, 

(2) To the year 10S8 of the era of Vikramaditya, 

(3) To the year 953 of the Sakakfila, 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, which is 

identical with the Guptakala, 

(5) To the year 366 of the era of the canon Khanda- 

khddyaka, 

(6) To the year 526 of the era of the canon Pailca- 

suldhdn tiled by Varahamihira, 

(7) To the year 132 of the era of the canon Kara- 

nusdra; and 

(8) To the year 65 of the era of the canon lCarana - 

tilaka. 
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The eras of the here-mentioned canones are such as 
the authors of them considered the most suitable to be 
used as cardinal points in astronomical and other cal¬ 
culations, whence calculation may conveniently extend 
forward or backward. Perhaps the epochs of these eras 
fall within the time when the authors in question them¬ 
selves lived, bu*' it is also possible that they fall within 
a time anterior to their lifetime. 

on the popu- Common people in India date by the years of a cen- 
oTdTin? t.y tennium, which they call samvatsara. If a centennium 
is finished, they drop it, and simply begin to date by a 
new one. This era is called lokahdla, i.e. the era of 
the nation at largo. But of this era people give such 
totally different accounts, that I have no means of 
making out the truth. In a similar manner they 
• ‘ a iso differ among themselves regarding the beginning 
'of the year. On the latter subject I shall communicate 
what I have heard myself, hoping meanwhile that one 
day we shall be able to discover a rule in this apparent 


confusion. 

Those who use the Saka era, the astronomers, begin 
ofnVyi? the year with the month Caitra, whilst the inhabitants 
of Kauir, which is conterminous with Kashmir, begin 
it with the month Bhadrapada. The same people count 
our gauge-year (400 Yazdajird) as the eighty-fourth 
year of an era of theirs. 

All the people who inhabit the country between 
Bajfdari and Marigala begin the year with the month 
Kirttika, and they count the gauge-year as the noth 
year of an era of theirs. The author of the Kashmirian 
calendar maintains that the latter year corresponds to 
the sixth year of a new centennium, and this, indeed, is 
the usage of the people of Kashmir. 

The people living in the country Nirahnra, behind 
Marigala, as far as the utmost frontiers of Takeshar and 
Lohih-ar, begin the year with the month M&rga&rsha, 
and reckon our gauge-year as the ioSth year of their 
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era. i he people of Laribaga, i.c. Lamghan, follow their 
example. I have been told by people of Multan that 
this system is peculiar to the people of Sindh and 
Kanoj, and that they used to begin the year with the 
new moon of Mfirgaflrsha, but that the people of Multan 
only a few years ago had given up this system, and 
had adopted the system of the people of Kashmir, and 
followed their example in beginning the year with the 
new moon of Caitra. 

I have already before excused myself on account of Po ™i ar 
the imperfection of the information given in this chap- “tl 
er. 1-or we cannot offer a strictly scientific account of IT ' 
the eras to which it is devoted, simply because in tin m 
we have to reckon with periods of time far exceeding a ‘ 
centenmum, (and because all tradition of events farther 
back than a hundred years is confused (v. p. 8 )) So 
1 have myself seen the roundabout way in which they 
compute the year of the destruction of Somamlth in the 
year of the Hijra 416, or 947 Sakalc&la. First, they 
write down the number 242, then under it 606,’ then 
under this 99. The sum of these numbers is 947 or the 
year of the Sukakala. 

Now I am inclined to think that the 242 years have 
elapsed before the beginning of their centennial system 
and that they have adopted the latter together with 
the Guptakfila; further, that the number 606 represents 
complete samvatsaras or centennials, each of which they p^ e M 
must reckon- as 101 yearn; lastly, that the 99 years 

represent that time which has elapsed of the current 
ccntenninm. 

That this, indeed, is the nature of the calculation 13 
confirmed by a leaf of a canon composed by Durlabha 
of Multan, which I have found by chance. Here the 
author says: “ First write S48 and add to it the laukika- 
Mla, i.e. the era of the people, and the sum is the 
Sakakfila.” 

If wc write first the year of the Sakakala correspond- 
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_ The eras of the here-mentioned cancmes are such as 

the authors of them considered the most suitable to be 
used as cardinal points in astronomical and other cal¬ 
culations, whence calculation may conveniently extend 
forward or backward. Perhaps the epochs of these eias 
fall within the time when the authors in question them¬ 
selves lived, but it is also possible that they fall within 
a time anterior to their lifetime. 

On thepopu- Common people in India date by the years of a cen- 
oi r .i" f in'/ by tennium, which they call samvatsara. If a centennium 
is finished, they drop it, and simply begin to date by a 
new one. This era is called lohahdla, i.e. the era of 
the nation at large. But of this era people give such 
totally different accounts, that I have no meaim of 
making out the truth. In a similar manner they 
■ ■ also differ among themselves regarding the beginning 

’ of the year. On the latter subject I shall communicate 
what I have heard myself, hoping meanwhile that one 
day we shall be able to discover a rule in this apparent 
confusion. 

- , t Those who use the Saka era, the astronomers, begin 

bc.-.uri!:;r« (-] ie vefU . with the month (Jaitra, whilst the inhabitants 
oitbiycai. ^ j£ an j r ^ j g conterminous with Kashmir, begin 

it with the month Bhfidrapada. The same people count 
our gauge-year (400 Yazdajird) as the eighty-fourth 
year of an era of theirs. 

All the people who inhabit the country between 
Bardari and Mfirigala begin the year with the month 
Klrttilca, and they count the gauge-year as the nodi 
year of an era of theirs. The author of the Kashmirian 
calendar maintains that the latter year corresponds to 
the sixth year of a new ccntcnnium, and this, indeed, is 
the usage of the people of Kashmir. 

The people living in the country Nirahara, behind 
Mart' -ala, as far as the utmost frontiers of Takeshar and 
Lohfivar, begin the year with the month M&ga&rsha, 
and reckon our gauge-year as the ioSth year of their 
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"era. The people of Lanbaga , i.e. Lamghan, follow their 
example. I have been told by people of Multan that 
this system is peculiar to the people of Sindh and 
Kanoj, and that they used to begin the year with the 
new moon of Marga&rsha, but that the people of Multan 
only a few years ago had given up this system, and 
had adopted the system of the people of Kashmir, and 
followed their example in beginning the year with the 
new inoon of Caitra. 

I have already before excused myself on account of Popular 
the imperfection of the information given in this chap- SSfcm 
ter. For we cannot offer a strictly scientific account of m 
the eras to which it is devoted, simply because in them SmVthnc 
we have to reckon with periods of time far exceeding a ou * 
centcnnium , (and because all tradition of events farther 
back than a hundred years is confused (v. p. 8).) So 
I have myself seen the roundabout way in which they 
compute the year of the destruction of Somanfith in the 
year of the Hijra 416, or 947 Sakakala. First, they 
write down the number 242, then under it 606, then 
under this 99. The sum of these numbers is 947, or the 
year of the $akak&la. 

Now I am inclined to think that the 242 years have 
elapsed before the beginning of their centennial system, 
and that they have adopted tho latter together with 
the Guptakala; further, that the number 606 represents 
complete samvatsaras or centennials, each of which they p^e ?o 7 . 
must reckon- as ior years ; lastly, that the 99 years 
represent that time which has elapsed of the current 
cent enni nm. 

That this, indeed, is the nature of the calculation is 
confirmed by a leaf of a canon composed by Durlabha 
of Multan, which I have found by chance. Here the 
author says: “ First write 848 and add to it the laukihi- 
Jcdla, the era of the people, and the sum is the 
£akak&la,” 

If we write first th 3 year of the Sakakala correspond- 
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ing to our gauge-year, viz. 953, and subtract 848 fro: 
it, the remainder, 105, is the year of the lauleilca-Jcdla, 
whilst the destruction of Soman ath falls in the ninety- 
eighth year of the eentennium or laukika-Mlci. 

Durlabha says, besides, that the year begins with the 
month Marga&rsha, but that the astronomers of Multan 
begin it with Caitra. 

3 The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who 
f were said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of them, 
Barhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave 
in Kabul, which none could enter except by creeping 
on hands and knees. The cave had water, and besides 
he deposited there victuals for a certain number of 
days. It is still known in our time, and is called Var . 
People who consider the name of Barhatakin as a good 
omen enter the cave and bring out some of its water 
with great trouble. 

Certain troops of peasants were working before the 
door of the cave. Tricks of this kind can only be 
carried out and become notorious, if their author has 
made a secret arrangement with somebody else — in 
fact, with confederates. How these Lad induced per¬ 
sons to work there continually day and night in turns, 
so that the place was never empty of people. 

Some days after he had entered the cave, lie began 
to creep out of it in the presence of the people, who 
looked on him as a new r -born baby. He wore Turkish 
dress, a short tunic open in front, a high hat, boots and 
arms How people honoured him as a being of mira¬ 
culous origin, who had been destined to be king, and in 
fact he brought those countries under bis sway and 
ruled them under the title of a shdhiya of KdbuL 
The rule remained among his descendants for gene¬ 
rations, the number of which is said to be about 
sixty. 

Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention 
to the historical order of things, they are very careless 
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relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
^nd when* they are pressed for information and are 
at a loss, not knowing what to say, they invariably 
take to tale-telling. But for this, we should com¬ 
municate to the reader the traditions which we have 
received from 3 ome people among them. I have 
been told that the pedigree of this royal family, 
written on silk, exists in the fortress Nagarkot, 
and I much desired to make myself acquainted 
with it, but the thing was impossible for various 



reasons. 

One of this series of kings was Kanik, the same who The story or 
is said to have built the vihdrct, (Buddhistic monastery) 
of I’urushavar. It is called, after him, Kanik-caitya. 

People relate that the king of Kanoj had presented to 
him, among other gifts, a gorgeous and most singular 
piece of cloth. Now Kanik wanted to have dresses 
made out of it for himself, but his tailor had not the 
courage to make them, for he said, “ There is (in the 
embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever 
trouble I may take, the foot will always lie between the 
shoulders.” And that means the same as we have 
already mentioned in the story of Bali, the son of 
Virocana (i.c. a sign of subjugation, cf. i. p. 397). Now 
Kanik felt convinced that the ruler of Kanoj had 
thereby intended to vilify and disgrace him, and in 
hot haste he set out with his troops marching against 
him. 

When the rdi heard this, he was greatly perplexed, 
for he had no power to resist Kanik. Therefore he 
consulted his Vazir, and the latter said, “ You have 
roused a man who was quiet before, and have done un¬ 
becoming things. Now cut off my nose and lips, let 
me be mutilated, that I may find a cunning device; for 
there is no possibility of an open resistance.” The rdt 
did with him as he had proposed, and then he went off 
to the frontiers of the realm. 
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There he was found by the hostile array, was recog¬ 
nised and brought before Kanik, who asked what was 
the matter with him. The Vazir said, “ I tried to 
dissuade him from opposing you, and sincerely advised 
him to be obedient to you. He, however, conceived a 
suspicion against me and ordered me to be mutilated. 
Since then he has gone, of his own accord, to a place 
which a man can only reach by a very long journey 
when he marches on the highroad, but which he may 
easily reach by undergoing the trouble of crossing an 
intervening desert, supposing that he can carry with 
himself water for so and so many days.” Thereupon 
Kanik answered: “The latter is easily done.” He 
ordered water to be carried along, and engaged the 
Vazir to show him the road. The Vazir marched be¬ 
fore the king and led him into a boundless desert. 
After the number of days had elapsed and the road did 
not come to an end, the king asked the Vazir what was 
now to he done. Then the Vazir said, “No blame 
attaches to me that I tried to save my master and to 
destroy his enemy. The nearest road leading out of 
this desert is that on which you have come. Now do 
with me as you like, for none will leave this desert 
alive.” 

Then Kanik got on his h >rse and rode round a de¬ 
pression in the soil. In the centre of it he thrust his 
spear into the earth, and lo! water poured from it in 
sufficient quantity for the army to drink from and to 
draw fropi for the march back. Upon this the Vazir 
said, “ I had not directed my cunning scheme against 
powerful angels, but against feeble men. A3 things 
stand thus, accept my intercession for the prince, my 
benefactor, and pardon him.” Kanik answered, “ I 
march back from this place. Thy wish is granted to 
thee. Thy master has already received what is due to 
him.” Kanik returned out of the desert, and the Vazir 
went back to his master, the rdt of Kanoj. There he 
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found that on the same day when Kanik had thrust 
his spear into the earth, both the hands and feet had 
fallen olf the body of the rdt. 

The last king of this race was Lctgaturmdn, and his 
Yazfr was Kallar, a Brahman. The latter had been for¬ 


tunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. 
In consequence, the last king of this Tibetan house, 
after it, had held the royal power for so long a period, 
let it by degrees slip from his hands. Besides, Laga- 
turman had bad manners and a worse behaviour, on 
account of which people complained of him greatly 
to the Yaztr. Now the Vazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then ho liimself 
found ruling sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out 
his plans, and so he occupied the royal throne. After 
hhn ruled the Brahman kings Sam and (Samanta), 
Karaalu, Bhim (Bhlma), Jaipf.1 (Jayapala), Annnda- 
pala, Tarojanapala (Trilocanapala). The latter was 
killed A.H. 412 (A.D. 1021), and his son Bhimapala five 
years later (a.d. 1026). 

This Hindu Shahiya dynasty is now extinct, and of 
the whole house there is no longer the slightest rem¬ 
nant in existence. We must say that, in all their 
grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of 
doing that which is good and right, that they were men 
of noble sentiment and noble bearing. I admire the 
following passage in a letter of Auandapiila, which he 
wrote to the prince Mahmfid, when the relations be¬ 
tween them were already strained to the utmost: “ I 
have learned that the lurks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khurasan. If you wish, I.shall 
come to you with 5000 horsemen, 10,000 foot-soldiers, 
and 100 elephants, or, if you wish, I shall send you 
my son with double the number. In acting thus, I 
do not speculate on the impression which this w ill 
make on you. 1 have been conquered by ymi, and 
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therefore I 
conquer you.” 

The same prince cherished the bitterest hatred against 
the Muhammadans from the time when his son was 


(fiT 


made a prisoner, whilst his son Tarojanapala (Triloca- 
napala) was the very opposite of his father. 
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HOW MANY STAR-CYCLES THERE ARE BOTH IN A "KALFA” 

AND IN A “ CATURYXTPA.” 

It is one of the conditions of a kcdpa that in it the 
planets with their apsides and nodes, must unite in 
o of Aries, in the point of the vernal equinox. 
Therefore each planet makes within a Icalpa a certain 
number of complete revolutions or cycles. 

These star-cycles as known through fAe canon nfn. » ,• 
Alfazan and Ya'kftb Ibn Tarik, were derived from a 
Hindu who came to Bagdad as a member of the politi- lbo 
cal mission which Sindh sent to the Khalif AlmansCtr, ' 
a.tt 154 ( = A.r>. 771). If we compare these secondary 
statements with the primary statements of the Hindus 
we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not 
known to me. Is their origin due to the translation of 
Alfazan and la'kClb? or to the dictation of that 
Hindu ‘ or to the fact that afterwards these computa¬ 
tions have been corrected by Brahmagupta, or some one 
else? lor, certainly, any scholar who becomes aware 
0. mistakes m astronomical computations and takes an 
interest m the subject, will endeavour to correct them 
as, cp. Muhammad Ibn Ishak of Sarakhs has done £g 3 ?i 
lor he had discovered in the computation of Saturn 
fallmg hack behind real time (ijthat Saturn accord!' 
ing to this computation, revolved slower than it did in 
reality) Now he assiduously studied the subject till 
at last he was convinced that his fault did not originate 
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from the equation ( i.c . from the correction of the places 
of the stars, the computation of their mean places). 
Then he added to the cycles of Saturn one cycle more, 
and compared his calculation with the actual motion of 
the planet, till at last he found the calculation 01 the 
cycles completely to agree with astronomical observa¬ 
tion. In accordance with this correction he states the 

star-cvcles in his ccttion* . 

" Brahmagupta relates a different theory regarding the 
cycles of the apsides and nodes of the moon, on the 
authority of Aryabhata. We quote this from Brah- 
luacmpta, for we could not read it in the original work 
of Aryabhata, but only in a quotation in the work of 

Brahmagupta. , . , 

The following table contains all these traditions, which 

will facilitate the study of them, if God w ill!_ 
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Tho planets. 


Number of their 
revolutions in a 
Kalpa, 


Sun 

Brahmagupta . 
(The translation 
of A 1 fitzftrl . 

I Aryabhata . • 

c ' Tim anomalistic 
g \ revolution of 
J the moon ac- 
1 cording to 
V Brahmagupta 


4,320,000,000 


Number of tho 
revolutions of 
their apsides. 


8 




480 

4 S 8 ,I 05,858 


Mars 
Mercury 
J ti)liter . 

Venus . 

{ Brahmagupta 
The translation 
of Alfa/.Art . 
The correction 
of Alsarakhal 


488,219,000 
;57,265,i94» I 42 


Number of tho re¬ 
volutions of their 
nodes. 


Has no node. 

232.311,168 


232,312,138 


The fixed, stars 


2,296,828,522 
I 7 , 93 6 > 99 8 » 9 /S 4 

364,226,455 
7,022,389,492 j 

146,567,29s \ 

146/569,284’, | 


292 


JO 2 

855 


653 


232,316,000 
The anomalistic 
revolution of the 
moon is here 
treated a 3 if it 
were the apsis, 
being the differ¬ 
ence between the 
motion of the 
moon ami tit at 
of the apsis. (See 
the notes.) 

267 

521 

63 

?93 


146,569,238 j 


41 


5S4 


120,000 according to the translation of 
Alfazfiri. 
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The computation of these cycles rests on the mean Cvci-.s of 
motion of the planets. As a caturyuga is, according to 
Trailmagupta, the one-thousandth part of a kalpa, we 
lave only to k divide these cycles by iooo, and the 

quotient is the number of the star-cycles in one catur- 
yuga. 

Likewise, if we divide the cycles of the table by 
io coo, the quotient is the number of the star-cycles in 
a kahyvga, for this is one-tenth of a caturyuga. The 
fractions which may occur in those quotients are raised 
to wholes, to caturyugas or kaliyugas, by being multi¬ 
plied by a number equal to the denominator of the 
Iraction. 

Tiie following table represents the star-cycles speci- 
a y . in a cat uryicga and kaliyvga, not those in a man- 
vantara. Although the manvantaras are nothin* but 
multiplications of whole caturyugas, still it is difficult 
to reckon with them on account of the saihdhi which 

w attached both to the beginning and to the end of 
them. 


<SL 


Tlio names of the planets. 


Sun 

His apsis . 

Muon . 

£ ; ) Brahmagupta 
K £ I Aryabhata . 

Jim anomalistic involution 
. » { K^hinngupta 
- - ) rim tn fRiation o 
S a I A 

_ r \ Aryabhata 

Alar3 , 

His apsis 
His node 
Mercury 
His apsis 
His node 
Jupiter 
His apsis 
His node 


VOL. II. 


Their revolutions,' 
in a < aturyuga, * 


4 , 320,000 

Off 

57,753,Joo 

48 S, 105 HS 
488,210 

57 . 265,194 
2 32 . 3 i iiVs 

23 2 »31 -5 Vo 
232,316 
2,296,S2SiSJ 

p 7 !l 

°roVn 

* 7 i 936 , 99 «ni! 

°lW& 
364,226^ 
OKI 
0 12 


Their revolutions 
in u Kaliyuga. 


432,000 

n r, o 

5 * 775.330 

48,810^5 

48,821* 

5.726,510= ; ; r J 

23 . 2314 ?* 
23.231 HU 

2 3 > 2 3 i It 
229,682jJ«j 

O ii- 5 o 

°\'<>ohr 

I » 793 ^ 99 il ?2 

°Ah 

OlSUir 

36 , 422)^1 


J ro (joir 


Page : 
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The names of the planch'. 

Their revolutions 
in a Caturyuga. 

Their revolutions 
in a Kaliyuga. 

Venus .... 

Her apsis 

Her node 

Saturn .... 

His apsis 

His node 

£ ( The translation of 

S ) Alfaz&rt 

rt ) The correction of 

U1 ( Alsarakhsl . 

The fixed stars . 

7,022,389^ 

oNA 

OiWv 
146,567^ 
°TvJir 

1 4 6 ,5 69 V A 

146,569^8 

120 

702,238 

Oli'oh 

OroVta 

12 


After we have stated how many of the star-cycles of 
a lcalpa fall in a caturyuga and in a Icaliyuga , according 
to Brahmagupta, we shall now derive from the number 
of star-cycles of a caturyuga according to Pulisa the 
number of star-cycles of a kalpa. first reckoning a 
lcalpa — 1000 caturyugas, and, secondly, reckoning it as 
iooS caturyugas. These numbers are contained in the 
following table:— 


The Yugas according to Pulisa. 


Tho names of the 
| planets. 

Number of 
tLoir revolu¬ 
tions in a 
Caturyuga. 

Numlicr of their 
revolutions in a 
Knlpa of 

1000 Caturyugas. 

Number of their 
revolutions in a 
Kalpa of 

1008 Caturyugas. 

Bun . . 

Moon . . . 

Her apsis. 
Her node . 
Mars . . . 

Mercury . . 

Jupiter . . 

Venus . . 

Saturn . . 

4,320,000 

57.753.336 

488.219 
232,226 

2,296,824 

17,937.000 

764.220 
7,022,388 

146,504 

4,320,000,000 

57.753.336.coo 

488,219.000 

232,226,000 

2,296,824,000 

17,937,000,000 

364,220,000 

7,022,388,000 

146,564,000 

4.354560,000 

58,215,362,688 

492,124,752 

234,083,808 

2 , 3 » 5 .' 9 S '592 

18,080,496,000 

367 ,M 3 . 76 o 

7,078,567,104 

I 47 . 736 . 5 12 


We meet in this context with a curious circumstance. 
Evidently Alfazaii and Yakitb sometimes heard from 
their Hindu master expressions to this effect, that Ins 
calculation of the star-cycles was that of the great Sid- 
dhanla , -whilst Aryabhata ordconed with omddimsfoviih 
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part of it. They apparently did not understand him 
properly, and imagined that dvyabhata (Arab, drjabhad ) 
meant a thousandth part. The Hindus pronounce the 
d of this word something between a and an r . So 
the consonant became changed to an r } and people wrote 
nrjabhar . Afterwards it was still more mutilated, the 
first r being changed to a z, and so people wrote &zja- 
Miar. If the word in this garb wanders back to the 
Hindus, they will not recognise it. 

Further, Abd-alhasan of Al’ahwaz mentions the revo- star-< 
lutions of the planets in the years of al-arjabhar, ic. in 2KK 
catmyugas. I shall represent them in the table such ° f A1 
as I have found them, for I guess that they are directlv 
derived from the dictation of that Hindu. Possibly Page 
dierefore, they give us the theory of Aryabhata. Some 
of these numbers agree with the star-cycles in a catur- 
yuya which we have mentioned on the authority of 
Brahmagupta; others differ from them, and agree with 
t ic t rnory oi Pulisa; and a third class of numbers differs 
from those of both Brahmagupta and Pulisa, as the 
examination of the whole table will show. 


The names of the 
plauots. 


Their Yogas as parts 
of a CYturyuga 
according to 
AbCPul^oaan Al'ahwAz. 


Sun . . 

M *on . . 

Her apsiy 
Her node 
Mars . . 
Mercury . 
du pi ter . 
Venus . . 
Saturn 


4,320,000 

57 , 753,336 
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translated the passage to me. For a month has thirty 
lunar days, and a twelfth part of the solar year has 
30§?<h>- lunar days. This fraction, reckoned in day- 
minutes, is equal to 55* 19 11 22 111 30 lv . If we now, for 
example, suppose a conjunction or new moon to take 
place at o° of a zodiacal sign, we add this fraction to 
the time of the conjunction, and thereby we find the 
times of the sun’s entering the signs successively. As 
now the difference between a lunar and a solar month 
is only a fraction of a day, the sun’s entering a new 
sign may naturally take place on any of the days of the 
month. It may even happen that the sun enters two 
consecutive signs on the same month-day (c.y. on the 
second or third of two consecutive months). This is 
the case if in one month the sun enters a sign before 
4 i 40 il 37 1U 30 lv have elapsed of it; for the next follow¬ 
ing entering a sign falls later by 55* 19" 23“ 3° iv > and 
both these fractions (i.e. less than 4 1 40 !1 37 m plus 
the last-mentioned fraction) added together are not 
sufficient to make up one complete day. Ihereforc 
the quotation from the Veda is not correct. 
prot>mud i suppose, however, that it may have the following 
of vctUo correct meaning:—If a month elapses in which the sun 
pufenufjc. not march from one sign to another, this month is 

disregarded in the calculation. For if the sun enters 
a sign on the 29th of a month, when at least 4 1 40’* 37'“ 
30 lv have elapsed of it, this entering takes place before 
the beginning of the succeeding month, and therefore 
the latter month is without an entering of the sun into 
a new sign, because the next following entering falls on 
the first of the next but one or third month. If you 
compute the consecutive enterings, beginning with a 
conjunction taking place in o° of a certain sign, you 
rage 7. find that in the thirty-third month the sun enters a new 
sign at 30* 20 11 of the twenty-ninth day, and that he 
enters the next following sign at 25 1 39“ 22 Ul 30 ,v of the 
first day of the thirty-fifth month. 
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Hence also becomes evident vvliy this month, which 
is disregarded in the calculation, is considered as un¬ 
lucky. The reason is that the month misses just that 
moment which is particularly adapted to earn in it a 
heavenly reward, viz. the moment of the sun’s entering 


a new sum. 

O 



As regards adhimdsa , the word means the first month , 
for AD means beginning (i.c. ddi). In the books of 
Ya'kub Ibn Tarik and of Alfazari this name is written 
padamdsa. Pada (in the orig. P-Bh) means end, and 
it is possible that the Hindus call the leap month by 
both names ; but the reader must be aware that these 
two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian 
words, and that there is no reliance on their tradition. 

I only mention this because Pulisa explains the latter 
ot the two months, which are called by the same name, 
as the supernumerary one. 

The month, as the time from one conjunction to the Explanation 
following, is one revolution of the moon, which revohes 
through the ecliptic, but in a course distant from that STontilatni 
of the sun. This is the difference between the motions day °* 
of the two heavenly luminaries, whilst the direction 
in which they move is the same. If we subtract the 
revolutions of the sun, i.c. the solar cycles of a kalpa, 
from its lunar cycles, the remainder shows how many 
more lunar months a lealpa lias than solar months. All 
months or days which we reckon as parts of whole 
kalpas we call here universal , and all months or days 
which we reckon as parts of a part of a lealpa, c.g . 
of a caturyuga, we call partial, for the purpose of sim¬ 
plifying the terminology. 

The year has twelve solar months, and likewise universal 
twelve lunar months. The lunar year is complete with 
twelve mouths, whilst the solar year, in consequence of 
the difference of the two year kinds, has, with the 
addition of the adhimdsa , thirteen months. Now evi¬ 
dently the difference between the universal ; olar and 
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lunar months is represented by these supernumerary 
months, by which a single year is extended to thirteen 
months. These, therefore, are the universal adhimdsa 
months. 

The universal solar, months of a leal-pa are 51,840, 
000,000; the universal lunar months of a kalpa are 
53,433,300,000. The difference between them or the 
adhimdsa months is 1,593,300,000. 

Multiplying each of these numbers by 30, we get 
days, viz. solar days of a kalpa , 1,555,200,000,000; 
lunar days, 1,602,999,000,000 ; the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 47,799,000,000. 

In order to reduce these numbers to smaller ones 
we divide them by a common divisor, viz. 9,000,000. 
Thus we get as the sum of the days of the solar months 
172,800; as the sum of the days of the lunar months, 
178,111; and as the sum of the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 53m. 

If we further divide the universal solar, civil , and 
lunar days of a kalpa, each kind of them separately, by 
the universal adhimdsa months, the quotient represents 
the number of days within which a whole adhimdsa 
month sums up, viz. in 976 solar days, in igo6 5 Vt T 
lunap days, and in ggOiA*]'* civil days. 

This whole computation rests on the measures which 
Brahmagupta adopts regarding a kalpa and the star- 
cycles in a kalpa. 

According to the theory of Fulisa regarding the 
caturyuga , a caturyuga lias 51*840,000 solar months, 
53433,336 lunar months, 1,593,336 adhimdsa months. 
Accordingly a caturyuga has 1 , 555 .200,000 solar days, 
1,603,000,080 lunar days, 47,800,080 days of adhimdsa 
months. 

If we reduce the numbers of the months by the 
common divisor of 24* 2,160,000 solar months, 

2,226,3?9 lunar months, 66,389 adlinndsa months. If 
we divide the numbers of the day by the common 
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divisor of 720, we get 2,160,000 solar days, 2,226,389 
lunar days, 66,389 days of the adhimdsa months. If 
we, lastly, divide the universal solar, lunar, and civil 
days of a caturyuga, each kind separately, by the uni¬ 
versal adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, the quotient 
represents the numbers of days within which a whole 
adhimdsa month sums up, viz. in 976*^% solar days, 
in iooG^Vg'V lunar days, and in 990$^§| civil days. 

'1 hesc are the elements of the computation of the 
adhimdsa, which we have worked out for the benefit of 
the following investigations. 

Regarding the cause which necessitates the dinar dir a, 
lit. the days of the decrease, we have to consider the fol¬ 
lowing. 


If we have one year or a certain number of years, 
and reckon for each of them twelve months, we get the 
corresponding number of solar months, and bymulti- 
plying the latter by 30, the corresponding number 
of solar days. It is evident that the number of the 
lunar months or days of the same period is the same, 
■plus an increase which forms one or several adhimdse t. 
months. If we reduce this increase to adhimdsa months 
due the period of time in question, according to the 
rolai >n between the universal solar months and the 
unh -sal adhimdsa months, and add this to the months 
or d ys of the years in question, the sum represents the 
partial lunar days, he. those which correspond to the 
given number of years. 

This, however, is not what is wanted. What we want 
is the number of civil days of the given number of 
years which are less than the lunar days ; fur one civil 
day is greater than one lunar day. Therefore, in order 
to find that w hich is sought, we mu3t subtract some* 
thing from the number of lunar days, and this element 
which must be subtracted is called 4nu rdtra. 

The dnardtra of the partial lunar days stands in the 
same relation to the universal lunar days as the uni- 
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versal civil days are less than the universal lunar days. 
The universal lunar days of a kalpa are 1,602,999,000,000. 
This number is larger than the number of universal 
civil days by 25,082,550,000, which represents the uni¬ 
versal iXnaratra . 

Both these numbers may be diminished by the com¬ 
mon divisor of 450,000. Thus we get 3,562,220 uni¬ 
versal lunar days, and 55,739 universal unamtra days. 

According to Pulisa, a caturyuga has 1,603,000,0S0 
lunar days, and 25,082,280 Unardtra days. The com¬ 
mon divisor by which both numbers may be reduced 
is 360. Thus we get 4,452,778 lunar days and 69,673 
dnardtra days. 

r _ hese are the rules for the computation of the una¬ 
rt.tra, which we shall hereafter want for the compu¬ 
tation of the ahargana. The word means sum of days ; 
for dli means day , and argana, sum. 

Ya hub Ibn T&rik has made a mistake in the compu¬ 
tation of the solar days; for he maintains that you get 
them by subtracting the solar cycles of a kalpa from 
the civil days of a kalp>a y i.c. the universal civil days. 
Put this is not the case. We get the solar days by 
multiplying the solar cycles of a kalpa by 12, in order 
to reduce them to months, and the product by 30, in 
order to reduce them to days, or by multiplying the 
number of cycles by 360. 

In the computation of the lunar days he has first 
taken the right course, multiplying the lunar months 
of a kalpa by 30, but afterwards he again falls into a 
mistake in the computation of the days of the ilnardtra. 
Tor lie maintains that you get them by subtracting the 
solar days from the lunar days, whilst the correct thing 
is to subtract the civil days from the lunar days. 
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CTAPTER LI I. 

ON THE CALCULATION OF “ AH AEG ANA ” IN GENERAL, 

1HAI IS, THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS AND MONTHS 
INiO DAYS, AND, VICE VERSA, THE COMPOSITION OF 
YEARS AND MONTHS OUT OF DAYS. 

1 nr, general method of resolution is as follows:—The General mio 
complete years are multiplied by 12; to the product are uwJ&!l !25 
added the months which have elapsed of the current 
year, [and this sum is multiplied by 30;] to this product 
are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
monti. I he sum represents the saurdhargana, i.e. the 
sum ol the partial solar days. 

^ ou wr ^° down the number in two places. In the 
one place you multiply it by 5311, the number 
v nch represents the universal adhimdsa months. The 
pro net jou divide by 172,800, i.e. the number which 
repies, lies the universal solar months. The quotient you 
get, as far a-; it contains complete days, is added to tho 
number in (he second place, and the sum represents the 
ca-nJrdhargan •, i.e. the sum of the partial lunar days. 

I he latter number is again written down in two 
different places. In the one place you multiply it by 
55739 . the number which represents the universal 
dnardtra days, and divide the product by 3.562,220 ie 
the number which represents the universal lunar days. 

The quotient you get, as far as it represents complete 
days, is subtracted from the number written in the 
second place, and the remainder is the sdvandhurgana, 
i.e. the sum of civil days which we wanted to find. 
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However, the reader must know that this computa- 
ie tion applies to dates in which there are only complete 
adhimdsa and tinardtra days, without any fraction. If, 
therefore, a given number of years commences with the 
beginning of a Jcalpa , r a caturyuga , or a kaliyuga, this 
computation is correct. But if the given years begin 
with some other time, it may by chance happen that 
this computation is correct, but possibly, too, it may 
result in proving the existence of adhimdsa time, and in 
that case the computation would not be correct. Also 
the reverse of these two eventualities may take place. 
However, if it is known with what particular moment 
in the alpa, caturyuga, , or kaliyuga a given number 
of yen?; commences, we use a special method of com¬ 
putation, which we shall hereafter illustrate by some 
examples. 

We shall carry out this method for the begin¬ 
ning of the Indian year Sakakala 953, the same year 
which we use as the gauge-year in all these computa¬ 
tions. 

First we compute the time from the beginning of 
the life of Brahman, according to the rules of Brahma¬ 
gupta. We have already mentioned that 6068 kalpas 
have elapsed before the present one. Multiplying this 
by the well-known number of the days of a Jcalpa 
(T577>9 *6,450,000 civil days, vide i. p. 368), we get 
9,574,797,0 1 8,600,000 as the sum of the days of 6068 
Jcalpas. 

Dividing this number by 7, we get 5 as a remainder, 
and reckoning five days backwards from the Saturday 
which is the last day of the preceding kalpa , we get 
Tuesday as the first day of the life of Brahman. 

We have already mentioned the sum of the. days of 
a caturyuga (1,577,916,450 days, v. i. p. 370), and have 
explained that a kritayuya is equal to four-tenths of it, 
i.e. 631,166,580 days. A manvantara has seventy-one 
times as much, i.e. 112,032,067,950 days. The days of 
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six manmntaras and their samdhi, consisting of seven 
kritayuga, are 676,610,573.760. If we divide this 
number by 7. we get a remainder of 2. Therefore the 
six manvantaras end with a Monday, and the seventh 
begins with a Tuesday. 

Of the seventh manvantara there have already elapsed 
twenty-seven caturyugas, ic. 42,603,744,150 days. If 
•we divide this number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. 
Therefore the twenty-eighth caturyuga begins with a 


Thursday. 

The days of the yagas which have elapsed of the 
present caturyuga are 1,420,124,805. The division by 
7 gives the remainder 1. Therefore the kaliyuga begins 
with a Friday. 

Now, returning to our gauge-year, we remark that 
the years which have elapsed of the Lalpa up to that 
year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get, as the number of their months 23,675,377.584. • In 
the date which we have adopted us gauge-year there 
is no month, but only complete years; therefore we 
have nothing to add to this number. 

By multiplying this number .by 30 we get days, 
viz. 710,261,327,520. As there are no days in the 
normal date, we have no days to add to this number. 
If therefore, we had multiplied the number of years 
by 360, we should have got the same result, viz. the 


partial solar days. 

Multiply this number by 5311 and divide the pro¬ 
duct by 172,800. The quotient is the number of the 
adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018]Sg. If, in multi¬ 
plying and dividing, wo had used the months, v e 
should have found the adhimdsa months, and, multi¬ 
plied by 30, they would be equal to the here-mentioned 
number of adhimdsa days. 

If we further add the adhimdsa days to the partial 
solar days, we get the sum of 732,091,176,538, ic. the 
partial lunar days. Multiplying them by 55,739. and 
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dividing the product by 3,562,220, we got the partial 
tinardtra days, viz.y 11,455,224, 

This sum of days without the fraction is subtract¬ 
ed from the partial lunar days, and the remainder, 
720,635,951,963, represents the number of the civil 
days of our gauge-date. 

Dividing it by 7, we get as remainder 4, which 
means that the last of these days is a Wednesday, 
.therefore the Indian year commences with a Thursday. 

If we further want to find the adhimdsa time, we 
divide the adhimdsa days by 30, and the quotient is 
tnc number of the adhimdsas which have elapsed, viz. 
727,661,633, plus a remainder of 28 days, 51 minutes, 
30 seconds, for the current year. This is the time 
which has already elapsed of the adhimdsa month of 
the current year. To become a complete month, it 
only wants I day, 8 minutes, 30 seconds more. 

We have here used thc solar and lunar days, the 
catui^ntpa a adMmdsa and unar&tra days, to find a certain past 
tiTthcwy 40 P ortion of a 1 cal P a - We shall now do the same to find 
of Puiisa. the past portion of a caturyuga, and we may use the 
same elements for the computation of a caturyuga 
which we have used for that of a kalpa, for botli 
methods lead to the same result, as long as we adhere 
to one and the same theory (e.g. that of Brahmagupta), 
and do not mix up different chronological systems, and 
as long as each gunaldra and its bhdgabhdm, which we 
here mention together, correspond to each other in the 
two computations. 

The former term means a mullipticator in all kinds 
of calculations. In our (Arabic) astronomical hand¬ 
books, as well a3 those of the Persians, the word occurs 
in the form guncdr. The second term means each 
divisor. It occurs in the astronomical handbooks in 
the form bahcdr. 

It would be useless if we were to exemplify this com¬ 
putation oil a caturyuga according to the theory of Brah- 
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gupta, as according to him a caturyuga is simply one- rage nz. 
thousandth of a kalpa. We should only have to shorten 
the above-mentioned numbers by three ciphers, and in 
every other respect get the same results. Therefore we 
shall now give this computation according to the theory 
of Pulisa, which, though applying to the caluryvga, is 
similar to the method of computation used for a lcalpa. 

According to Pulisa, in the moment of the beginning 
of the gauge-year, there have elapsed of the years of the 
caturyuga- 3,244,132, which are equal to 1,167,887,520 
solar days. If wo multiply the number of months 
which corresponds to this number of days with the 
number of the adhimdsa months of a caturyuga or a 
corresponding multiplicator, and divide the product by 
the number of the solar months of a caturyuga, or a 
corresponding divisor, we get as the number of adhi¬ 
mdsa months 1,196,5251!^^. 

Further, the past 3,244432 years of the caturyuga 
are 1,203,783,270 lunar days. Multiplying them by 
the number of the Anardtra days of a caturyuga, and 
dividing the product by the lunar days of a caturyuga, we 
get as the number of Anardtra days 18,83 5,700*?/^;^. 
Accordingly, the civil days which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the caturyuga are 1,184,947,570, and 


this it was which we wanted to iind. 

We shall here communicate a passage from the A , miUr 
Pidisa-siddh&nta, describing a similar method of com- 
putation, for the purpose of rendering the whole subject 
clearer to the mind of the reader, and fixing it there ' :<i/l ' infa - 
more thoroughly. Pulisa says: “ We first mark the 
kalpas which have elapsed of the life of Brahman 
before the present kalpa, i.e. 6068. We multiply this ' 
number by the number of the caturyvgas of a kalpa, 
i.e. 1008. Thus we get the product 6,116,544. This 
number we multiply by the number of the yvgas of a 
catunjuga, i.e. 4, and get the product 24,466,176. This 
number we multiply by the number of years of a yaga, 
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nie aiar- of Ya'kub Ibn T; nk in the calculation of the universal 
f?r,,T:.v solar and dmardtm days. As he translated from the 
TAn£- Indian language a calculation the reasons of which he 
did not understand, it would have been his duty to 
examine it, and to check the various numbers of it one 
by the other. He mentions in his book also the method 
of ahanjana, i.c. the resolution of years, but his descrip¬ 
tion is not correct; for he says:— 

“ Multiply the months of the given number of years 
by the number of the adhimdsa months which have 
elapsed up to the time in question, according to the 
well-known rules of adhimdsa. Divide the product 
by the solar months. The quotient is the number of 
complete adhimdsa', months plus its fractions which 
have elapsed up to the date in question.” 

The mistake is hore so evident that even a copyist 
would notice it; how much more a mathematician who 
makes a computation according to this method; for he 
multiplies by the partial adhimdsa instead of the 
universal. 

a coona Besides, Ya'kub mentions in his book another and 
I , H’.'iV perfectly correct method of resolution, which is this: 
v “'^ b <• when yon have found the number of months of 

the vcars, multiply them by the number of the lunar 
months, and divide the product by the solar months. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa mouths toge¬ 
ther with the number of the months of the years in 
question 

“ This number you multiply by 3 °> an d you add to 
the product the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the lunar days. 

“ If, instead of this, the first number of months were 
multiplied by 30, and the past portion of the month 
were added to the product, the sum would represent 
the partial solar days ; and if this number were further 
computed according to the preceding method, we should 
get the adhimdsa da) s together with the solai days. 
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The rationale of this calculation is the following:—If implication 
we multiply, as we have done, by the number of the mentioned 
universal adhimdsa months, and divide the product by 
the universal solar months, the quotient represents the 
portion of adhimdsa time by which we have multiplied. 

As, now, the lunar months are the sum of solar and 
adhimdsa months, we multiply by them (the lunar 
months) and the division remains the same. The quo¬ 
tient is the sum of that number which is multiplied 
and that one which is sought for, i.c. the lunar days. 

We have already mentioned in the preceding part 
that by multiplying the lunar days by the universal rago a^o. 
ilnardtra days, and by dividing the product by the 
universal lunar days, we get the portion of 'ilnardtra 
days which belongs to the number of lunar days in 
question. However, the civil days in a kalpa are less 
than the lunar days by the amount of the tl/iardlra 
days. Now the lunar days we have stand in the same 
relation to the lunar days minus their due portion of 
'>ilnardtra days as the whole number of lunar days (of 
a kalpa) to the whole number of lunar days (of a kalpa) 
minus the complete number of ilnardtra days (of a 
kalpa) ; and the latter number are the universal civil 
days. If we, therefore, multiply the number of lunar 
days wo have by the universal civil days, and divide 
the product by the universal lunar days, we get as 
quotient the number of civil days of the'date in ques¬ 
tion, and that it was which we wanted to find. In- 
sk*ud ot multiplying by the whole sum of civil days 
a kalpa), we multiply by 3,506,481, and instead of 
dividing by the whole number of lunar days (of a 
kalpa), we divide by 3.562,220. 

i he Hindus have still another method of calculation. 

H is the following :—“ They multiply the elapsed years J I ;;;' , lhn '] u ‘; f 
of the kalpa by 12. and add to the product the com¬ 
plete months which have elapsed of the current year 
Lhe sum they write down above the number 69.120, 
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CHAPTER LL 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ ADHIMAsA,” “ £NA- 
EATRA, AND TIIE “ AIIARGANAS,” AS REPRESENTING 
DIFFERENT SUMS OF DAYS. 

i° t The months of the Hindus are lunar, their years solar ; 
therefore their new year’s day must in each solar year 
fall by so much earlier as the lunar year i3 shorter than 
the solar (roughly speaking, by eleven days). If this 
precession makes up one complete month, they act in 
the same way as the Jews, who make the year a leap 
year of thirteen months by reckoning the month Adar 
twice, and in a similar way to the heathen Arabs, who 
in a so-called annus procrastinationis postponed the 
new year's day, thereby extending the preceding year 
to the duration of thirteen months. 

The Hindus call the year in which a mouth is 
repeated in the common language malamdsa. Mala 
means the dirt that clings to the hand. As such dirt 
13 thrown away, thus the leap month is thrown away 
out of the calculation, and the number pf the mouths 
of a year remains twelve. However, in the literature 
die leap month is called adhimdsa. 

That month is repeated within which (it being con¬ 
sidered as a solar month) two lunar months finish. If 
the end of the lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the solar month, if, in fact, the former endj before 
any pait of the latter has elapsed, this mouth is re¬ 
peated, because the end of the lunar month, although 
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it has not yet run into the new solar month, still does 

no longer form part of the preceding month. 

If a month is repeated, the first time it has its 
ordinary name, whilst the second time they add before 
the name the word durd to distinguish between them. 

If, e.rj. the month Ashfulha is repeated, the first is called *** «*’• 
Ashadha, the second Durdshddha. The first month is 

* ’ . . • mi TT.'„ 


that which is disregarded in the calculation. Ihc Hin¬ 


dus consider it as unlucky, and do not celebrate any of 
the festivals in it which they celebrate in the. other 
months. The most unlucky time in this month is that 
day on which the lunation reaches its end. 

The author of the Vishnu-Vharma says: “Candrag .otation 
(mdm) is smaller, than sdrnna, i.c. the lunar year is 
smnller than the civil year, by six days, i.c. ■Anardtra. 

$no, means decrease, deficiency. Saura is greater than 
canJra by eleven days, which gives in two years and 
seven months the supernumerary adhimdsa month. 

This whole month is unlucky, and nothing must be 
done in it.” 

This is a rough description of the matter. v\ e shall 
now describe it accurately. 

The lunar vear has 360 lunar days, the solar year lias 
371-A 1 , 7 lunar days. This difference sums up to the 
thirty days of an adhimdsa in the course of 976^ -Vf, 
lunar days, i.e. in 32 months, or in 2 years, 8 months, 16 
days, plus the fraction: jV?Vs' lunar day, which is 
nearly' = 5 minutes, 15 seconds. 

As the religious reason of this theory of internal a- 
tion the Hindus mention a passage of the Veda, which . , 
they have read to us, to the following tenor: If tin 
day of conjunction, i.c. the first lunar day of the month, 
passes without the sun’s marching from one zodiacal sign 
to the other, and if this takes place on the following 
day, the preceding month falls out of ti e calculation. 

The meaning of this passage is not correct, and tlio 


fault must have risen with the man who recited and 
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The difference between the two numbers is 43,650,000. 

If v.'e divide by this number the product of eleven tunes 
the universal lunar days, we get as quotient 403.963. 
SrtUdsmsM This is the number used by the inventor of t 10 
nie thod. If tliere were not a small remainder beyond 
the last-mentioned quotient (403 963 + a fraction), his 
method would be perfectly correct. However, there 
remains a fraction of Of v \, and tins is the amount 
which is neglected. If he uses this divisor without the 
fractton> and divides "by it tin product of eleven l 
• tJw pa tial lunar days, the quotient would be by SO much 
larger as the dividondmn has increaseJ. 'the other 
details of the calculation do not require comment. 

• u.r Because the majority of the Hindus, m reckoning 
ir^l’iX their years, require the adhimfra, the y give the pie- 
fere nee to this method, and are particularly painstaking 
jn describing the methods for the computation of the 
od/iiindsa, disregarding the methods for the compu¬ 
tation of the -Anardtra days and the sum «f the days 
(ahargana). One of their methods of finding the rr - 
hmdsa for the years of a ka’pa or catunjuga or hUiyuga 

IS t.]ilW *" ■ 

They w rite down the years in three dilier. nt places. 
They multiply the upper number by 10, the middle by 

, 4 h\, and the lower by 7739 - T1 > en the T flivldc the 
middle and loner numbers by 9600, and the quotients 
are days for the middle number and ammo, for the 

lower number. . , , ., 

The sum f these two quotients is added to t ic 

number in the upper place. The sum represents the 
number of the complete adMmdsa day* wlucu bar* 
< \ v scd and the sum of that which remains m the 
, )t j or two places is the fraction of the current Mu. 
Dividing the dot s by 3 °, they get months. 

Yu*kub 11 m Tank, states this 1 method quite correctly. 
Y. T , filial I, as an example, carry out this computation for 

... i* , 1 7 , . . .. i . •» . 1 . r\ ir : t . 1 < 1 I iCf* 1 i 
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ill the moment of the gauge-date are 1^972,948,132. Ttioua.T 
We writedown this number in three different places. [\k -'.it. > tie 
The upper number we multiply by ten, by which it, ' 
gets a cipher more at the right side. The middle 
number we multiply by 2481 and get the product 
4,894,884,315,492. The lower number we multiply by r. 

77 39 » and get the product 15,268,645,593,548. The 
latter two numbers we divide by 9600; thereby we get 
for the middle number as quotient 500,883,782 and a 
remainder of 8292, and for the lower number a quo¬ 
tient of 1,590,483,915 and a remainder of 9548. The 
sum of the*e two remainders is 17,840. This fraction 
0 -^ \.\vVo°) is reckoned as one whole. Thereby the 
sum of the numbers in all three place- is raised to 
21,829,849.018, i.e, adhimdsa days, plus Kh; day of the 
current adhimdsa day (i.e, which is now in course of 
summing up). 

reducing these days to months, we got 727,661,633 
months and a lvmainder of twenty-eight days, which 
is called ,S 7 t-D- 1 ). This is the interval between the 
beginning of the month Caitra, which is not omitted 
in the aeries of months, and the moment of the vernal 
equinox. 

further, adding the quotient which we have g«*t for 
the middle number to the years of the hv.lpr, wo get 
the sum of 2,482*831,914. Dividing this number by 7, 
ac get the remainder 3. Therefore the suu has, in the 
} ‘ar in question, entered Aries on a Tuesday. 

■1 he two numbers wfyich are used as multipliealors 
| 01 the numbers in the middle and lower places are to tutor 
e explained iu tho following manner:— 

dividing tlm civil days of a kalpa by tho solar cycles 
of a Ldpa, we get as quotient the number of,days which 
compose a y^r, 365this 

1 L > r *he common divisor of 450.000, wo gut 

8 ^ 5 astro'. -1 be fraction may be further reduced by 
being divided by 3, but people leave it as it L, iu order 
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Mi at tlus fraction and tlie other fractions which occu 
in the further course of this computation should have 
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lli same denominator. 

Dividing the universal vnardtra days by the solar 
years of 0. /culpa, the (quotient is the number of uncnAtvo. 
days which belong to a solar year, viz. 
days. Deducing thi3 fraction by the common divisor 
of 450,000, we get 5 l,,yoo' days. The fraction may fur¬ 
ther he reduced by being divided by 3. 

The measures of solar and lunar years are about 360 
day,-, , ire also the civil years of sun and moon, tits 
oiie being u little larger, the other a little shorter. The 
one or these measures, the lunar year, is used in this 
computation) whilst the other measure, the solar year, 
is sought for. The sum of the two quotients (of the 
middle and lower number) is the difference between the 
two lauds of years. The upper number is multiplied by 
the sum of the complete days, and the middle and lower 
numbers are multiplied by cacli of the two fractions. 

Jf we v.an to abbreviate the computation, and no 
not, like the Hindus, wish to find the mean motions of 
sun and moon, we add the two multiplicators of the 
middle and lower numbers together. This gives the 
sum of 10,220. 

To this sum we add, for the upper place, the product 
of the divisor x 10 — 06,000, and we get J u * 
Deducing this fraction by the half, we get V»V» 

In this chapter (p. 27) we have already explained 
that by multiplying the days by 5311. and dividing 
the product by 172,80b, wo get the number of the 
adluii tUas. If we now multiply the number of yes. s 
ir '(cad of the days, the product is s i„- of the product 
whir h we should get when multiplying by the number 
of days. If we, therefore, want to have the same quotient 
which we get by the first division, we must divide by 
of tho divisor by which we divided in the first case, 
vis. yio (fur 360 X 480 = 172,800). 
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Similar to this method is that one prescribed by ;^ t ^ d f« ir 
Pulisa: “ Write down the number of the partial months 
in two different places. In the one. place multiply ue t0 
it by mi, and divide the product by 67,500. Sub¬ 
tract the quotient from the number in the other place, 
and divide the remainder by 32. The quotient is the 
number of the adhimdsa months, and the fraction in 
the quotient, if there is one, represents that part of an 
adhimdsa month which is in course of formation. Mul¬ 
tiplying this amount by 30, and dividing the product 
by 32, the quotient represents the days and day-frac¬ 
tions of the current adhimdsa month.” 

The rationale of this method is the following:— 

If you divide the solar months of a eaturyuga by the uxpiioMion 

. u 1 o;t the t«u' 

aanundsa months of a cai-\mjuga t m accordance with the 

theory of Pulisa, you get as quotient 32 ^:§| 2 . If you ' s . 
divide the months by this number, you get the com¬ 
plete adhimdsa months of the past portion of the c.alrr* 

?/Wf or kalpa. Pulisa, however, wanted to divide by 
wholes alone, without any fractions. Therefore he had 
to subtract something from the dividendmn, as has 
already been explained in a similar case (p. 36). Wo 
bavc f. und, in applying the computation to our gauge- 
year, as the fraction of the divisor, which may 

be reduced by being divided by 32. Thereby wo get 

IT 7. /»T) «7. 

fulisa has, in this calculation, reckoned by the solar 
s into which a date is resolved, instead of by months. 

-toi he says; “ You write this number of days in two Fu out ^ 
dil it rent places. In the one place you multiply it by !u‘’u VuiU. 
t 7l i an ' 1 divide the product by 4,050,000. The quo- 
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, - 0U Bu bti , aet from the number in 

p aoe and divide the remainder by 976, 


the other 
The quo- 
days, and 


iieul.^ is the number of adhimdsa mouths, 
day-fractions.” 

Portlior he says: “The reason of this is, that by 
the days of a calui-yv'ja by the adhimdsa 
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months, you get us quotient 976 days and a 
of 104,064. The common divisor for this number and 
for the divisor is 384. Reducing the fraction thereby, 
we get xu3(7.0jro days. 

Here, however, I suspect either the copyist or the 
translator, for Pulisa was too good a scholar to commit 
similar blunders. The matter is this :•— 

Those days which are divided by the adkimdsa 
months are of necessity solar days. The quotient con¬ 
tains wholes and fractions, as has been stated. Roth 
denominator and numerator have as common divisor the 
number 24. Reducing the fraction thereby, we got 

J ;> 3 -1 

TS o of • , 

If we apply this rule to the months, and reduce 
l be 'number of adkimdsa months to fractions, wo ;rot 
47,000,COO as denominator. A divisor common to both 
tills denominator and its numerator is 16. Reducing 
the fraction thereby, we get Ocr.'cnju- 

If we now multiply the number which Puli ;' adopts 
as devisor by the just-mentioned common divi or, A. 
384, we get the product 1,555,200,000, viz. solar days 
i; a caluryuja. But it is quite impossible that this 
number should, in this part of the calculation, be 
u ,e ! as a divisor. If we want to base this method on 
lae rule - of Uralnn igupta, divi ling the universal solar 
months by the ad It t mdsa months, the result will he, 
according to the method employed by him, double the 
amount of the adkimdsa. 

.Further, a similar method may he used for the com¬ 
putation of the Anardtra days. 

Write down the partial lunar days in two different 
places. In the one place, multiply tho number by 
50,663, and divide the product by 3,562,220. Sub¬ 
tract, t.ho quoti>-nt from the number in the other 
place, and divide the remainder by 63 without any 
fraction. 

Ia the further very lengthy speculation: of the 
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Indus there is no use at all, especially as they require 
the avama , i.e . the remainder of the partial unardtra , 
for the remainders which we .get hy the two divisions 
have two different denominators. 

He who is perfectly acquainted with the preceding to 

rules of resolution will also he able to carry out the 
01 posite function, the composition, if a certain amount n 
of past days of a kalpa or catwryuga be given. To 
make sure, however, we shall now repeat the necessary ortho<wi 
rules. 

If we want to find the years, the days being given, 
the latter must necessarily be t ivil days, z.e. the differ¬ 
ence between the lunar days and the zUiaratra days. 

This difference (i.c. the civil days) stands in the same 
relation to their Unardtra as the difference between the 
universal lunar davs and the universal Unardtra days, 
viz. I,577,916450,000, to the universal tinar&tra days. 

The latter number {i.c. 1,577,916,45^00) is represented 
by 3.506,481. If we multiply the given days by 5 5 > 739 > 
and divide the product by 3,506,481, the quotient repre¬ 
sents 4 he partial unardtra days. Adding hereto the civil 
days, wo get the number of lunar days, viz. the sum of 
the partial solar and the partial adhimdsa days. Timse 
lunar days stand iu the same relation to tnc adlu >1 asa 
days which belong to them as the sum of the uni¬ 
versal solar and adhimdsa days, viz, 160,299,900,001", 
to the universal adhimdsa days, which number ('i.c. 

160,299,900.000) is represented by the number 176,1 i 1. 

If you, further, multiply the partial lunar days hv 
3311, and divide the product by 178,111, the quotient 
is the number of the partial adhimdsa days. Subtract¬ 
ing them from the lunar days, the remainder is the 
number of solar days. Thereupon you reduce the days 
to months l<v dividing them by 30, and the months to 
yc t.s by dividing them by 12, This is what we want 
to find. 

h'.y the partial civil days which have elapsed, up to 
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CHAPTER LI 11. 

ON THE AHARGANA, OR THE RESOLUTION OF TEARS INTO 
MONTHS, ACCORDING TO SPECIAL RULES WHICH ARE 
ADOPTED IN THE CALENDARS FOR CERTAIN DATES 
OR MOMENTS OF TIME. 

method of Not all the eras which in the calendars are resolved 
into days have epochs falling at such moments of time 
special v hen just an adhimdsa or uiicitcUtci happens to be com¬ 
plete. ' Therefore the authors of the calendars require 
for the calculation of adhimdsa and dnardtra certain 
numbers which either must be added or subtracted if 
the calculation is to proceed in good order. We shall 
communicate to the reader whatever of these rules we 
happened to learn by the study of their calendars or 
astronomical handbooks. 

First, -we mention the rule of the Khandakhddyaka, 
because this calendar is the best known of all, and pre¬ 
ferred by the astronomers to all others. 

Method ,f Brahmagupta says: “ Take the year of the Sakakdla, 
ftiKT' subtract, therefrom 587, multiply the remainder by 12, 
y lka ' and add to the product the complete mouths which have 
elapsed of the year in question. Multiply the sum by 
30, and add to the product the days which have elapsed 
of the current month. The sum represents the partial 
solar days. 

« Write down this number in three different places. 
Add 5 both to the middle and lower numbers, and 
divide the lowest one by 14,945- Subtract the quotient 
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from the middle number, and disregard the remainder 
which you have got by the division. Divide the middle 
number by 976. The quotient is the number of com¬ 
plete adhimdsa months, and the remainder is that which 
has elapsed of the current adhimdsa month. 

“ Multiply these months by 30, and add the product 
to the upper number. The sum is the number of the 
partial lunar days. Let them stand in the upper place, 
and write the same number in the middle place. Mul¬ 
tiply it by 11, and add thereto 497. Write this sum 
in the lower place. Then divide the sum. by 1x1,573. 

Subtract the quotient from the middle number, and dis¬ 
regard the remainder (which you get by the division). 

Further, divide the middle number by 703, and the 
quotient represents the dnardtra days, the remainder 
the avamas. Subtract the Anardtra days from the upper 
number. The remainder is the number of civil days.” r “s° 

This is the ahargana of the Khandakhddyaka. Divid¬ 
ing the number by 7, the remainder indicates the week¬ 
day on which the date in question falls. 

We exemplify this rule in the case of"our gauge-year. Application 
The corresponding year of the fcakakala is 953. We tbittothn 
subtract therefrom 587, .and get the remainder 366. J '" J ‘ 

We multiply it by the product of 12 x 30, since the 
date is without months and days. The product is 
13 T ./Co, i.e. solar days. 

We write down this number in three different places. 

We add 5 to the middle and lower numbers, whereby 
we get 131,765 in both places. We divide the lower 
number by 14,945. The quotient is 8, which we sub¬ 
tract from the middle number, and here we get the 
remainder 131,757. Then we disregard the remainder 
in which the division has resulted. 

Further, we divide the middle number by 976. The 
quotient 134 represents the number of months. There 
is besides a remainder of |-J£. Multiplying the mouths 
hy 30, we get the product 4020, which we add to tbo 
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year, 


A'niicntton our gauge-year are 720,635,95 r > 963 * min *° " r . ^ 

C oti!ogaugo- given, and what we want to find is, how many Indian 
cc ‘ r - years and months are equal to tins sum oE days. 

First, we multiply the number by 55 - 739 , and divide 
the’product-by3,506,481. Thequotientis 1 1 , 455 , 234,575 

Unardtra days. . 

We add this number to the civil days. I he sum is 
732091,176.538 lunar days. We multiply them >y 
5 311, and divide the product by 178,111. The quotient 
is the number of adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018. 

We subtract them from the lunar days and get 
the remainder of 710,261,327,520, ic. partial solar 
davs We divide these by 30 aud get the quotient ol 
23673 377 584 , le. solar months. Dividing them by 
12! we’get Indian years, viz. 1,972,948, 13 2 > the same 
iiu’ml er°of years of which our gauge-date consists, as we 
have already mentioned in a previous passage. 

Ya'kilb I bn Tilrik has a note to the same eilect. 
“Multiply the given civil days by the universal lunar 
days and divide the product by the universal civil 
day" Write down the quotient in two different places. 
In the one place multiply the number by the muversa 
adhimdsa days and divide the product by the universal 
lunar days. The quotieut gives the adhmdsa months. 
Multiply them by 30 and subtract the product from 
the number in the other place. The remainder is the 
number of partial solar days. You further reduce them 
to months and years.’ 

The rationale of tlii 3 calculation is the following:- 
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days are the difference between the lunar days and 
their i>n n-dlre, as the universal civil days are the dif¬ 
ference between the universal lunar days and their 
universal Unardtra. These two measures stand in a 
constant relation to each other. Therefore we get the 
partial lunar days which are marked ... two different 
place--. Now, these are equal to the sum ot the so-.o 
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and adhimdsd days, as the general lunar days are equal 
to the sum of universal solar days and universal adhi¬ 
mdsa days. Therefore the partial and the universal 
adhirndsa days stand in the same relation to each other 
as the two numbers written in two different places, there 
being no difference, whether they both mean months 
or days. 

The following rule of YaTuib for the computation of ^*^ 8 for 
the partial 'Anardtra days by means of the partial ad hi- 
mdsa months is found in all the manuscripts of his 
book:— 

“ The past adhimdsa, together with the fractions of the 
current adhimdsa, are multiplied by the universal %bia- 
rdtra days, and the product is divided by the universal 
solar months. The quotient is added to the adhimdsa . 

The sum is the number of the past 'dnardtras. 

This rule does not, as I think, show that its author Criticism 
knew the subject thoroughly, nor that he had much 
confidence either in analogy or experiment. Tor the 
adhimdsa months which have passed of the caturyuga 
up to our gauge-date are, according to the theory of 
Pulisa, i,i96,525x-5wa- Multiplying this number by 
the Unardtra of the caturyuga , we get the product 
30,011,600,068,426-AV Dividing this number by the 
solar months, we get the quotient 578 , 9 ~ 7 * Adding 
this to the adhimdsa , we get the sum 1, 775 » 45 2 * A n ^ 
this is not what we wanted to find. On the contrary, 
the number of Ofiiardtra days is i 8 , 835 > 7 oa ^ 01% * 5 

the product of the multiplication of this number by 30 
that which we wanted to find. O11 the contrary, it 
is 53,263,560, lioth numbers are far away from the 
truth. 
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solar days. Thereby we get lunar days, viz. 135,780. 
We write down this number below the three numbers, 
multiply it by n, and add 497 to the product. Thus 
we get the sum i, 494>®77' Y ® write this number 
below the four numbers, and divide it by 11 1 , 573 ; -^j ie 
quotient is 13, and the remainder, i.e. 43,628, is dis¬ 
regarded. We subtract the quotient from the middle 
number. Thus we get the remainder, x ,494,064. "W e 
divide it by 70 3 - The quotient is 2125, and the re¬ 
mainder, i.e. avama, is We subtract the quotient 

from the lunar days, and get the remainder I 33 > 6 S 5 - 
These are the civil days which we want to find. Divid¬ 
ing them by 7, we get 4 as remainder. Therefore the 
rt of the month Caitra of the gauge-year falls on a 
Wednesday. 

The epoch of the era of Yazdajird precedes the epoch 
of this era (v. era nr. 5, p. 7) by 11,968 days. There¬ 
fore the sura of the days of the era of Yazdajird up to 
our gauge-date is 145,623 days. Dividing them by the 
Persian year and months, we get as the corresponding 
Persian date the year of Yazdajird 399, the 18 th Tsfctn- 
ddrimdh. Before the adhimdsa month becomes com¬ 
plete with 30 days, there must still elapse five ghatt, 
i.e. two hours. In consequence, the year is a leap year, 
and Caitra is the month which is reckoned twice in it. 

The following is the method of the canon or calendar 
Al-arhand., according to a bad translation: “If you 
want to know the ArTcand , i.e. ahargana, take 90, mul¬ 
tiply it by 6, add to the product 8, and the years of 
the realm of Sindh, i.e. the time till the month Safai, 
A.n. 117 , which correspond.3 to the Caitra of the \ear 
109. Subtract therefrom 587, and the remainder re¬ 
presents the years of the Sha/ch. 

An easier method is the following: “Take the com¬ 
plete years of the A era Yazdagirdi, and subtract there¬ 
from 33. The remainder represents the years of the 
Shakh. Or you may also begin with the original ninety 
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, if Of the Arlcand. Multiply them by 6, and add 14 
to the product. Add to the sum the years of the Aera 
azdajirch, and subtract therefrom 587. The remainder 
represents the years of the Shakh.” 

1 -v ^4^7 VG ^ ^ 1G ^re-mentioned ShaJch is identical Critical 
™ However, the result of this calculation does " th ° 
iiot lead us to the Haled era, but to the Gupta era, which “ ethod ‘ 
here is resolved into days. If the author of the Arlcand 

V 5 . 0 ". W1 ' - mu hi plied them by 6 , added thereto 8, 

Which would give 548, and did not change this number 
•y an increase of years, the matter would come to the 
same result, and would be more easy and simple. 

ilie first of the month Safar, which the author of the 
ratter method mentions, coincides with the eighth Daimah 

1 H l °l ° f Yazda J ird - Therefore he tire r ag „ 

Tr C l 0aitra depend upon the new moon of Daimah. 

owever, the Persian months have since that time been 
in ac vance of real time, because the day-quarters (after 
ic 365 complete days) have no longer been inter- 
f ? Cd; n Accordin S to the author, the era of the realm 
0 bindh which he mentions must precede the era of 
tazdajird by six years. Accordingly, the years of 
for our S au ge-year would be 405. These 
w ! th the years of the Arkand, with which the 
iq fT° l e ^ lnSj Ylz ' 54 $, represent the sum of 953 years 
l t the J ear . of By the subtraction ot 

ohanned Tnl T UCh th ° °' ltll0r hus menti oocd, it is ’ 1 
U!«° t0 th<! corres P°»<l>og year ot tlie Oupta- 

o£ re3ol “ tio “ or 

tbo division by “oo:‘tS‘of 

Next follows the method of Vijayauandin in Ids 
VOL. II* 
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The divisor is the number of sevenths of the time of 
one adhirfidsa, which he reckons as 32 months, 17 days, 
S ffhati, and about 34 cashaka. 

I urtlier, we write down the lunar days in two diffe¬ 
rent places. The lower number we multiple by ir, 
and add to the product 514. The sum is 2,147,164. 
Dividing it by 703, we get the quotient 3054, i.c. the 
unartltra days, and a remainder of We subtract 
the days from the number in the second place, and 
get the remainder 192,096, i.c. the civil days of the 
date on which we base the chronological computations 
of this book. 


The theory of Varahamihira comes very near that of 
Brahmagupta; for here the fraction at the end of the 
number of the adhim&sa days of the gauge-date is \ rj, 
whilst in the calculations which we have made, starting 
from the beginning of the kalpa, we found it to be 
which is nearly equal to ] i (cf. p. 29). 

lilu AmMc In a Muhammadan canon or calendar called the canon 
Al-harkan we find the same method of calculation, but 

dl-fmTrjan. 

applied to ana startimj from another era, the epoch of 
■which must full 40,081 (days) after that of the era of 
Yazdujird. According to this book, the beginning of 1 he 
Indian year falls on Sunday the 21st of Daim&h of the 
year no of Yazdajird. The method may be tested in 
the following manner:— 

“Take seventy-two years, change thorn into months 
by multiplying them by 12, which gives the product 
864. Add thereto the months which have elapsed 
between the isu of Siia'b'in of the year 197, and the 
1st of the month in whicli you happen to bo. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 7 and divide the product by 228. 
Add the quotient to the upper number arid multiply 
tue sum by 30. Add to the product the number of 
clays which have elapsed of the month in which < ou 
tue, Write down this number iu two different places. 
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dd 38 to the lower number and; multiply the sum by 
1 r * Dl vide the product by 703, and subtract the quot¬ 
ient from the upper number. The remainder in the 
upper place is the number of the civil days, and the 
remainder in the lower place is the number of the 
a-i amas. Add x to the number of days and divide the 
sum b} 7. The remainder shows the day of the week 
on which the date in question falls.” 

Ibis method would be correct if the months of the 
seventy-two }ears with which the calculation begins 
were lunar. However, they are solar months, in which 
near y twenty-seven months must be intercalated, 

monUiif theSe SeVenfc y- two y ears are “ore than 864 

^ e s ^ ia ^ a g a m exemplify this method in the case of 
out gauge-date, i.e. the beginning of ltabi' I., A.n. 422. 
between the above-mentioned 1st of Sha'ban and the 
a ter cate there have elapsed 2695 months. Adding 
>ese to the number of months adopted by the author 
° \ le method (864), you get the sum of 3559 months, 
nte down this number in two places. Multiply 
10 one by 7, and divide the product by 228. The 
lu.uent lepresents the adhimdsa months, viz. 109. 
<r,.> i ) ° m to ^ 10 number in the other place, and you 

nrodimf- SUm 3668 ' Multi P 1 y ifc l) y 3 °> an d you get the 
different 110,0 4 °- Write down this number in two 
vou ort ^ aCes ‘ ^ dd to the lower number 38, and 
product by°-° 0 7 f JJ ulti ply it by ii and divide the 
der of '’02 -/ *1 ’ 1 16 T u °hent is 1722 and a remaiu- 

the ur,n,>r', ? t ' 1 ° avamas - Subtract the quotient from 

tlie 1 08,318, repre- 

You muT^knowtha^b t amend , ed in tho followin S : 
used and the first ^ ep ° ch ° f the Cra here 

there have elapsed , a cR* here o adopted as a date > 

or seventy tP™ “ 5>958 days, t.e. 876 Arabic months, 
.event) -three year, and two months. It wo furth» 
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add to this number the months which have elapse 
between that ist Sha c ban and the ist Rabi I. of the 
gauge-year, we get the sum of 35 7 l > anc ^ together with 
the adhimdsa months, 3680 months, 110,400^days. 

The corresponding number of Unardtra days is 1727, 
and a remainder of 3^ ctvamas. Subtracting these 
days, we get the remainder 108,673. If we now sub¬ 
tract 1 and divide the remainder by 7> the computation 
is correct, for the remainder is 4, i.c. the day of the 
gauge-date is a Wednesday, as has above (p. 48) been 
stated. 

The method of Durlabha, a native of Multan, is the 
following:—He takes 848 years and adds thereto the 
Laukika-kala. The sum is the Sakakala. Tie subtracts 




therefrom 854, and changes the remainder of years into 
months. He writes them down together with the past 
months of the current year in three different places. 
The lower number he multiplies by 77 > divides 
the product by 69,120. The quotient he subtracts 
from the middle number, doubles the remainder, and 
adds thereto 29. The sum he divides by 65, so as to 
get adhimdsa months. He adds them to the upper 
number and multiplies the sum by 3°- H- e writes 
down the product together with the past days of the 
current month in two different places. He multiplies 
the lower number by 11 and adds to the product 6t>6. 
The sum he writes underneath. He divides it by 
403,963, and adds the quotient to the middle number. 
He divides the sum by 7 ° 3 * The quotient represents 
the ilnardtra days. He subtracts them from the upper 
number. The remainder is the civil ahargevna , i.e. the 
sum of the civil days of f he date in question. 

We have already in a former place mentioned the 
outlines of this method. After the author, Durlabha, 
had adopted it for a particular date, he made some 
additions, whilst the bulk of it is unchanged. How¬ 
ever, the Haranasara forbids introducing any innovations 
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in the method of ahargana deviate to some other 
process. Unfortunately that which we possess of the 
book is badly translated. What we are able to quote 
from it is the following :— 

He subtracts 821 from the years of the Sakakala. 

The remainder is the basis . This would be the year 
132 for our gauge-year. He writes down this number 
in three different places. He multiplies the first num¬ 
ber by 132 degrees. The product gives the number 
17,424 for our gauge-date. He multiplies the second 
number by 46 minutes, and gets the product 6072. 

He multiplies the third number by 34, and gets the 
product 4488. He divides it by 50, and the quotient 
represents minutes, seconds, &c., viz. 89' 46". Then 
he adds to the sum of degrees in the upper place 
112, changing the seconds to minutes, the minutes to 
degrees, the degrees to circles. Thus he gets 48 circles 
358 4* r 4^- This is the mean place of the moon when 
the sun enters Aries. 

Further, he divides the degrees of the mean place of 
the moon by 12. The quotient represents days. The 
remainder of the division he multiplies by 60, and adds 
thereto the minutes of the mean place of the moon. He 
divides the sum by 12, and the quotient represents 1 ^ 0 
ghatos and minor portions of time. Thus we get 27° 

2 3 29, ie. adhimdsa days. No doubt this number 
represents the past portion of the adhimdsa month, 
v Inch is at present in the course of formation. 

Ihe author, in regard to the manner in which the 
measure of the adhimdsa month is found, makes the 
following remark :__ 

He divides the lunar number which we have men¬ 
tioned, viz. 132 0 46' 24", by 12. Thereby he gets as 
m pm Ho anni 11 ‘ 3 52" 50'", and as the portio mensis 
0 55 19 24 io lv . By means of the latter portio he 
computes the duration of the time in which 30 days 
sum up as 2 years, 8 months, 16 days, 4 ghati, 45 
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cashaJca. Then he multiplies the basis by 29 and gets 
the product 3828. He adds thereto 20; and divides 
the sum by 36. The quotient represents the ■ihiardtra 
days, viz. 106*-. 

However, as I have not been able to find the proper 
explanation of this method, I simply give it as I find 
it, but I must remark that the amount of dnardtm 
days which corresponds to a single adhimdsa month is 

T r 78 8 7 

* 5 1^6 54 3 * 
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CHAPTER LIY. 

ON THE COMPUTATION OF THE MEAN PEACES OF THE 
PLANETS. 

Ti we know the number of cycles of the planets in a aonemi 
htlpa or caturyuya, and further know how many cycles twetcr’ 1 
have elapsed at a certain moment of time, we also tii" mmn° f 
know that the sum-total of the days of the kalpa or pulnetat 
caturyuya stands in the same relation to the sum-total tuuu e ' Vi;u 
of the cycles as the past days of the kalpa or caturyuya 
to the corresponding amount of planetary cycles. The 
most generally used method is this:— 

Ihe past days of the kalpa or caturyuya are multi¬ 
plied by the cycles of the planet, or of its apsis, or of it9 
node which it describes in a kalpa or caturyuya. The 
product is divided by the sum-total of the days of the 
kalpa or caturyuya accordingly as you reckon by the 
one or the other. The quotient represents complete 

c) cles. These, however, because not wauted, are dis¬ 
regarded. . 

ihe remainder which you get by the division is mul¬ 
tiplied by 12, and the product is divided by the sum- H 
total of the days of either kalpa or caturyuya by which 
we have already once divided. The quotient repre¬ 
sents signs of the ecliptic. The remainder of this divi- ' * 

o!0n is multiplied by 30, and the product divided by 
the same divisor. The quotient represents degrees. 

■Ihe remainder of this division is multiplied by 60, r 
and is divided by the same divisor. The quotient 
represents minutes. 
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This kind of computation may be continued if w 
want to have seconds and minor values. The quotient 
represents the place of that planet according to its 
mean motion, or the place of that apsis or that node 
which we wanted to find. 

The same is also mentioned by Pulisa, but his 
method differs, as follows“ After having found 
the complete cycles which have elapsed at a cer¬ 
tain moment of time, he divides the remainder by 
131,493,150. The quotient represents the mean signs 
of the ecliptic. 

‘ The remainder is divided by 4,383,105. Jhequo- 
•ti.' ut represents degrees. The fourfold of the remainder 
is divided by 292,207. The quotient represents minutes. 
The remainder is multiplied by 60 and the product 
divided by the last-mentioned divisor. The quotient 
represents seconds. 

“ This calculation may be continued, so as to give 
third parts, fourth parts, and minor values. The quo¬ 
tient thus found is the mean place of the planet which 
we want to find.” 

The fact is that Pulisa was obliged to multiply the 
remainder of the cycles by x 2, and to di /ide tire pro¬ 
duct by the days of a caturyuga, because his whole 
computation is based on the caturyuga. But instead 
of doing this, he divided by the quotient which you 
get if you divide the number of days of a caturyuga by 
12. This quotient is the first number he mentions, viz. 

I3B493,I50. . , , . , 

Further, he was obliged to multiply the remainder 

of the signs of the ecliptic by 30, and. to divide the 
product by the first divisor; but instead of doing this, 
he divided by the quotient which you get if you divide 
the first number by 30. This quotient is the second 
number, viz. 4,383,105. 

According to the same analogy, he wanted to divide 
the remainder of the degrees by the quotient wilich 
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you get if you divide the second number by Co. How¬ 
ever, making this division, he got as quotient 73,051 
and a remainder of f. Therefore he multiplied the 
whole by 4, in order that the fractions should be raised 
to wholes. For the same reason he also multiplies 
the following remainder by 4; but when he did not 
get wholes, as has been indicated, he returned to mul¬ 
tiplying by 60. 


If we apply this method to a kalpa according to the 
theory of Brahmagupta, the first number, by which the 
remainder of the cycles is divided, is 131,493,037,500. 
Ike second number, by which the remainder of the 
signs of the ecliptic is divided, is 4,383,101,250. The 
third number, by which the remainder of the degrees 
is divided, is 73,051,687. I u the remainder which we 
got by this division there is the fraction of l. There¬ 
fore we take the double of the number, viz. 146,103,375, 
and we divide by it the double of the remainder of 
minutes. 



Page 231. 


Brahmagupta, however, does not reckon by the Icalp (l Brahma- 

and caturyuga, on account of the enormous sums of pik/t.!,', 

their days, but .prefers to them the kaliyuga, iu order tL'L. 1 

to facilitate the calculation. Applying the preceding get allSw 

method of ahargana to the precise date of the kaliyuga, uuubora ‘ 

wo multiply its sum of days by the star-cycles of a 

Mlpa. To the product we add the basis, i.e. the remain- 

lug cycles which the planet had at the beginning of 

m kaliyuga. We divide the sum by the civil days 

0 tbc kaliyuga, viz. 157.791,645. The quotient repre- 

SOnts * Ue complete cycles of the planet, which are dis¬ 
regarded. r 

The remainder we compute in the above-described 
plaint ^ an< ^ thereb y Ave mean place of the 


The here-mentioned bases are the following for the 
single planets 
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For Mars, 4,3o8,768..ooo. 

For Mercury, 4,288,896,000. 

ForJupiter, 4,313,5 20,000. 

For Venus, 4,304448,000. 

For Saturn, 4,305,312,000. 

For the Sun’s apsis, 933,120,000. 

For the Moon’s apsis, 1,505,952,000. 

For the ascending node, 1,838,592,000 (v. the notes). 

At the same moment, i.e. at the beginning of the lca.li- 
yuga, sun and moon stood according to their mean 
motion in o° of Aries, and there was neither a plus nor 
a minus consisting of an adhimAsa month or of ilna- 
ra 'ra days. 

In the above-mentioned canones or calendars we find 
the following method:—■“ The ahnrgana, i.e. the sum of 
the days of the date, is, for each planet respectively, 
multiplied by a certain number, and the product is 
divided by another number. The quotient represents 
complete cycles and fractions of cycles, according to 
mean motion. Sometimes the computation becomes 
perfect simply by this multiplication and division. 
Sometimes, in order to get a perfee' result, you are 
compelled once more to divide by a certain number 
the days of the date, either such as they are,- or multi¬ 
plied by some number. The quotient must then be 
combined with the result obtained in the first place. 

Sometimes, too, certain numbers are adopted, as e.g. 
the basis, which must either be added or subtracted for 
this purpose, in order that the mean motion at the 
beginning of the era should be computed as beginning 
with o° of Aries. This is the method of the books 
Khanddkhddyaka and Karmatilaka. However, the 
author of the Karanas&ra computes the mean places of 
the planets for the vernal equinox, and reckons the 
alinrgo.no. from this moment. But these methods are 
very subtle, and are so numerous, that none of them h >s 
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ained any particular authority. Therefore we refrain 
tioin reproducing them, as this would detain us too long 
and be of no use. 

J.he other methods of the computation of the mean 
p -ices of the planets and similar calculations have 
nothing to do with the subject of the present book. 
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CHAPTER LY. 

ON TIIE ORDER OF TTTE PLACETS, TIIEIR DISTANCES 
AND SIZES. 

\\ |[p;x speaking of the lolcas , we have already given a 
quotation from the Vishnu- Purarut and from the com- 
mentary of Patafijali, according to which the 1-ace of 
the sun is in the order of the planets below that of the 
moon. This is the traditional view of the Hindus. 
Compare in particular the following passage of the 
Matsya-Purdna :— 

“The distance of heaven from the earth is equal to 
the radius of the earth. The sun is the lowest of all 
planets. Above him there is the moon, and above 
tho moon are the lunar btations and their star.-. 
Above them is Mercury, then follow Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Great Bear, and above it the pole. 
The pole is connected with the heaven. The stars can- 
net he counted by man. Those who impugn this view 
maintain that the moon at conjunction becomes hidden 
l,y the sun, as the light of the lamp becomes invisible 
in the light of the sun, and she becomes more visible 
the more she moves away from the sun.” 

We shall now give some quotations from the books 
of this school relating to the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and we shall combine herewith the views of the 
astronomers, although of the latter we have only a very 

slender knowledge. 

Tin. Vdijit-rurdna says: “The sun has globular 
shape, fiery nature, and 1000 rays, by which he ataucts 
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the water; 400 of these are for the rain, 300 for the 
snow, and 300 for the air.” 




Quotation?! 
from V&yii' 
Purdna . 


In another passage it says : “ Some of them (i.e. the 
rays) are for this purpose, that the devas should live in 
bliss; others for the purpose that men should live in 
comfort, whilst others are destined for the fathers.” 

In another passage the author of the Vdyu-jPurdna 
divides the rays of the sun over the six seasons of the 
year, saying: “ The sun illuminates the earth in that 
third of the year which commences with o° of Pisces 
hy 300 rays; he causes rain in the following third by 
400 rays, and lie causes cold and snow in the remain¬ 
ing third by 300 rays.” 

Another passage of the same book runs as follows: 
The rays of the sun and the wind raise the water 
from the sea to the sun. Now, if the water dropped 
down from the sun, it would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from the moon cold, and thus refresh the world.” 

Another passage: “ The heat of the sun and liis 
light are one-fourth of the heat and the light of the fire, 
la the north, the sun falls into the water during the 
alght; therefore he becomes red.” 

Another passage: “ In the beginning there were the 
earth, water, wind, and heaven. Then Brahman per¬ 
ceived sparks under the earth. He brought them forth 
and divided them into three parts. One third of them 
3S . e c °nnnon fire, which requires wood and is extin- 
p ULS I f^ ^7 water - Another third is the sun, and the 
lot t lire! is the lightning. In the animals, too, there is 
/ rc ’ w uc h cannot be extinguished by water. The sxin 
a racts the water, the lightning shines through the 
Tani> ut the fire in the animals is distributed over the 
moist substances by which they nourish themselves.” 

e Hindus seem to believe that the heavenly bodies 
nourish themselves by the vapours, which also -Aris- 
0 e nientions as the theory of certain people. Thus 





On tho 
nature or 
the stun?. 


Quotation 
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yiihnu- 
Dharma. 
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the author of the Vishnu-Dharma explains that “ the 
sun nourishes the moon and the stars. If the sun did 
nht exist, there would not he a star, nor angel, nor man. 

The Hindus believe regarding the bodies of all the 
stars that they have a globular shape, a watery essence, 
and that they do not shine, whilst the sun alone is of fiery 
essence, self-shining, and per accidens illuminates other 
stars when they stand opposite to him. They reckon, ac¬ 
cording to eyesight, among the stars also such luminous 
bodies°as in reality are not stars, but the lights into 
which those men have been metamorphosed who have 
received eternal reward from God, and reside in the 
height of heaven on thrones of crystal. The Vishmi- 
Dharma says: “The stars are watery, and the rays of 
the sun illuminate them in the night. Those who by 
their pious deeds have obtained a place in the height 
sit ihere on their thrones, and, when shining, they are 

reckoned among the stars.” 

All the stars are called tdra, which word is derived 
from tarana, i.c. the passage. The idea is that those 
saints have passed through the wicked world and have 
reached bliss, and that the stars pass through heaven 111 
a circular motion. The word nakshatra is limited to 
the stars of the lunar stations. As, however, all of 
these are called fixed stars, the word nakshatra also 
applies to all the fixed stars; for it means not increas¬ 
ing and not decreasing. I for my part am inclined to 
think that this increasing and decreasing refers to their 
number and to the distances of the one from the other, 
but the author of the last-mentioned book ( Vishnu - 
Dharma) combines it with their light. For he adds, 
“ as the moon increases and decreases. 

Fur her, there is a passage in the same book where 
Markandeya says: “The stars which do not perish be¬ 
fore the end of the kalpa are equal to a nikharva i.e. 
100 000,000,000. The number of those which fall down 
before the end of a kalpa is unknown. Only he can 
know it who dwells iu the height during a ka.pa. 
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- - *5Sf^ a ^ a s P°^- e * 0 Markandeya, thou hast lived during 

dn^Ti T ! lis is thy seventl1 kal P a ' Therefore why 
01 ■ thou not know them ? ” 
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condifr US " ei f V ^ ah '^ s rem fiined iu the same 
not hr ° U ’ n0t ° haD ^ M lou S as thQ y exist . 1 should 
raL lT° raUt ° f thein> However - they perpetually 

earth ti° P T S t’^ and brill S anofcher down to -the 
' iv'» , leie f? re 1 do not lce ep them in my memory.” 
shoHoLr fn° Vr diameters °f sun and moon and their o» the dia- 
tho hoX fV [ats y a - Purd W ^ys: “The diameter ot^L. 
Z mot 1 Z T iS 9000 the diameter of 

as tho f s 10 double of it, and the apsis is as much 
as the two together.” 

sJZT e ° CC r in the ™m-Purdna, except that it 
wf, m '. le o ai 'd to the apsis that it is equal to the suu 

morn 1 1 1S tbe SUI1 ’ and that it is equal to the 
ra00n wh en it is with the moon. 

nothcr aUtbor 8 a 5 rs : “ The apsis is 50,000 yojanas." 

_ .;t*gardmg the diameters of the planets the Matsya- 
sixt f ' M , Sa ^ S: “The circumference of Venus is one- 
.Tm i? 11 l,° f tbe circumference of the moon, that of PagoJ „ 
thor L f r th ree -f°urths of the circumference of Venus, 
tint °f vr " IUn ° r ^ bars three-fourths of that of Jupiter, 
rpi 0 " Iercui T three-fourths of that of Mars.” 
r j‘j^ I1( ' tatement is also found iu the Vdyu-Purdna. 

great fi JIT! tW ° books lk the circumference of the on the dr- 
small? l! T aS e(lual fc0 thafc of Mercury. The next MSS 
following i' S . 6 a circumference of 500 yojanas, the oUl,u 
hxedstar-vv^r 1 ^ d °°’ ^° 0, and 20 °- Put there are no 
Thus td 1 tA Smalkr circumference than 150 yojanas. 
says : «Th 1 dyu ' Purd * a - Bftt the Matsya-Purdna ' 
of 400 ton DeXt * ollowiu S classes have a circumference 
stai with u 1° 0) UUd 100 y°J anas - iiut there is no fixed 
The wT circumference than a half yojana 

me, and A f tatemenfc ’ however, looks suspicious to 
The n & *f ei l l h s a hrult in the manuscript. 

V0L 101 ^ ishnu-Dharma says, relating the 

E 
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words of Markandeya: "Abhijit, the Falling Eagle; 
At dvA. the Sirius Yemenicus; Rollin',i, or Aluabaiau; 
Pvnarvasu, i.e. the Two Heads of the Twins; Pushy a, 
Eevali, Agastya or Canopus, the Great Bear, the master 
of Vdyu, the master of Ahirbudhnya, and the master 
of Vasishtha, each of these stars has a circumfer¬ 
ence of five yojanas. All the other stars have each 
only a circumference of four yojanas. I do not know 
those stars, the distance of which is not measurable. 
They have a circumference between four yojanas and 
two huroh, le. two miles. Those which have less cir¬ 
cumference than two huroh are not seen by men, but 
otfffy by the deva$! } 

The Hindus have the following theory regarding the 
magnitude of the stars, which is not traced back to any 
known authority: “ The diameters of the sun and moon 
are each 67 yojanas; that of the apsis is 100; tha 0 
Venus to, of Jupiter 9, of Saturn 8, of Mars 7, oi Mer- 


Viewa of 
the Uindu 

ahtrnnomcrd 

on the aame 
subjects. 


Quotation 
f~oin the 
Savih.il(l of 
V aruhmni 
him, char* 
iv. 1-3. 


This is all we have been able to learn of the confused 
lotions of the Hindus regarding these subjects. TV e 
shall now pass on to the views of the Hindu astro- 
mmers with whom we agree regarding the order of the 
jlanets and other topics, viz. that the sun is the middle 
>f the planets, Saturn and the moon their two ends, 
ind that the fixed stars are above the planets Some 
if these things have already been mentioned in t e 
preceding chapters. 

^ Varahamihira says in the book Samhitd: “ The moon 
is always below the sun, who throws his rays upon her, 
and lits up the one half of her body, whilst tike other 
half remains dark and shadowy like a pot which you 
place in the sunshine. The one half which faces the 
sun is lit up, whilst the other half which does not face 
it remains dark. The moon is watery in her essence, 
therefore the rays which fall on her are reflected, as 
they are reflected from the water and the mirror to wains 
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'wall. If the moon is in conjunction with the sun, 
the white part of her turns towards the sun, the black 
^art towards us. Then the white part sinks downward 
towards us slowly, as the sun marches away from the 
moon” 

Every educated man among the Hindu theologians, 
and much more so among their astronomers, believes 
indeed that the moon is below the sun, and even below 
all the planets. 

. The only Hindu traditions we^ have regarding the Ya r kub ibn 
distances of the stars are those mentioned by Ya'kub liSicoV.'f 
Ibn Tarik in his book, The Composition of the Spheres , thoatar8 ‘ 
and he had drawn his information from the well-known 
^^Qb ar who, aji. 161, accompanied an embassy 
to Bagdad. Eirst, he gives a metrological statement: 

A finger is equal to six barleycorns which are put 
one by the side of the other. An arm (yard) is equal to 
twenty-four fingers. A farsalch is equal to 16,000 yards.” 

i^re, however, we must observe that the Hindus do 
Rot know the farsakh 9 that it is, as we have already 
explained, equal to one half a yojana . 

• urther, Ya'kilb says: “ The diameter of the earth is 

-o fctrsakh, its circumference 6596^- farsakhf 

n this basis he has computed the distances of the 

P ^ots a s we exhibit them in the following table. 

owever, thir statement regarding the size of the 
earth is by 0 , . , „ nrahamzur- 


statement regarding the size 
no means generally agreed to by all theta on the 
t-g. ruhsa reckons its diameter as 1600 jcot. 


Hindus. So. 

Brah ^ &n< * * tS c i rc umference as 5026}! yojanas, whilst 
lmagupta reckons the former as 1581 yojanas , and 

i( TT 5000 ** am 

the n 6 v ° ll ^ e thesenumbers, they ought to be equal to 
the Yard ^ °- > ^ ut this is not the case. Now 

i nw . ai( .‘ aiK * the mile are respectively identical accord- 

Accord' le tQea ' sureraen t both of us and of the Hindus. 
? i8 / *° ° ur com P u tation the radius of the earth is 

° 4 m e s. Beckoning, according to the custom of our 
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country, I farsalch = 3 miles, we get 672% farsalch; nnd 
reckoning 1 farsalch = 16,000 yards, as.is mentioned by 
Ya'kCtb, we get 5046 farsalch. Reckoning I yojana = 
32,000 yards, we get 2523 yojanas. 

The following table is borrowed from tlie book of 

Yakub Ibn Tarik:— 



Their distances from the 
centre of the earth, and their 
diameters. 


H 


iTho conventional 
measures of tho 
distances, differing 
according to time 
and place, reckoned 
in farsakh, 1 fartakh 
= 16,000 yards. 


Radius of the earth 
~ ( The smallest distance . 
| \ The middle distance . 
£ ( The greatest distance . 
Diameter of the moon 


1,050 

37.500 

48.500 
59,000 

5,000 


Their constant 
measures, based 
on the radius of 
the earth = z. 


35f 

46 7T 

5 6 2 T 

41? 


PftgO 2J5. 



I \ 

li 

ji 

® i 

i i 

rf < 

S ( 



The smallest distance . 
The middle distance 
The greatest distance . 
Diameter of Mercury 

The smallest distance . 
The middle distance 
Tlie greatest distance . 

Diameter of Venus . 
Tho smallest distance . 
The middle distance . 
The greatest distance . 

Diameter of the Sun . 
The smallest distance . 
The middle distance 
Tlie greatest distance . 
Diameter of Mars 

The smallest distance . 
The middle distance 
The greatest distance . 
Diameter of Jupiter . 


64,000 

164,000 

264/00 

5,000 

269,000 
709,500 
1,150,000 
20,000 
1,170,000 

I, 690,000 • 
2,210,000 

20,000 . 
2,230,000 
$ } 3i5»o°o 
8,400,000 
20,000 

8,420,000 

II, 410,000 
14,400,000 

20,000 


uo«r 

251? 

256* 
675 ? 
I,°9S TT 
* 9 * 
1 , 114 ? 
1,609.1} 
2 , 104 *? 

I 9 lr 
2,123 *} 

5 , 06 1 i? 
8,000 
i 9 ?t 

8,0 t 9tt 
io,866J 
13 , 7 ' 4 ? 

193V 


c! 


The smallest distance 
The middle distance 
Tlie greatest distance 
Diameter of Saturn 


14,420,000 

16,220,000 

18,020,000 

20,000 


*3 

o 

N 


The radius of the outside 
The radius of the inside 
Its circumference from 
tho outside 


20,000,000 

19,962,000 

125,664,000 


13.733^ 

15 . 4471 ? 

17,1611?- 

i 9|t 

1 9>°4 7 tt r 

i,866J (sic) 
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This theory differs from that on which Ptolemy has Ftol crcy on 
based his computation of the distances of the planets tunccs of tliu 
in the Kitdb-almanshArdt, and in which, he has been rage 236. 
followed both by the ancient and the modern astrono¬ 
mers. It is their principle that the greatest distance 
of a planet is equal to its smallest distance from the 
next higher planet, and that between the two globes 
there is not a space void of action. 

According to this theory, there is between the two 
globes, a space not occupied by either of them, in which 
there is something like an axis around which the rota¬ 
tion takes place. It seem3 that they attributed to the 
.ether a certain gravity, in consequence of which they 
felt the necessity of adopting something which keeps or 
.tolas the inner globe (the planet) in the midst of the 
outer globe (the aether). 

. ^ 1S Wfc ^ known among all astronomers that there on occults- 
is ro possibility of distinguishing between the higher lw"u:ax. lU ° 
and the lower one of two planets except by means of 
the occultation or the increase of the parallax. However, 
the occultation occurs only very seldom, and only the 
parallax of a single planet, viz. the moon, can be ob¬ 
served. Now the Hindus believe that the motions are 
equal, but the distances different. The reason why the 
1q er P^net moves more slowly than the lower is the 
grea er extension of its sphere (or orbit); and the reason 
y ie ower planet moves more rapidly is that its 
o lore or orbi, i s less extended. Thus, e.g. one minute 
Kn > G , Sp lei>e Saturn is equal to 262 minutes in the 
Saturn ° 1 moon ' Therefore the times in which 

ferent ur 1 V°v 1110011 traverse the same space are dif¬ 
ferent, whilst their motions are equal. 

but onW nn V< i' 1 u ” a Hindu treatise on this subject, 

books_nun 1 ] 1 *** . re * atlu S thereto scattered in various 

to puli.a f i ? r >' T llctl are corrupt. Somebody objected 

sphere of each plauet aa . Ii6oo> anJ ita radius as 3438 ; 


• G <W 
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■whilst Varahamihira reckoned the sun’s distance from 
the earth as 2,598,900, and the distance of the fixed stars 
as 321,362,683. Thereupon Pulisa replied that the for¬ 
mer numbers 'were minutes, the latter yojanas / whilst 
in another passage he say? that the distance of the fixed 
stars from the earth is sixty times larger than the distance 
of the sun. Accordingly he ought to have reckoned 

the distance of the fixed stars as 15 5 
’ The Hindu method of the computation of the dis¬ 
tances of the planets which we have above mentioned 
is based on a principle which is unknown to me in the 
present stage of my knowledge, and as long as I have 
no facility in translating the books of the Hindus. The 
princiole is this, that the extension of a minute in the 
orbit of the moon is equal to fifteen yojanas. The nature 
of this principle is not cleared up by the commentaries 
of Balabhadra, whatsoever trouble he takes. For he 
says: “ People have tried to fix by observation the 
time of the moon’s passing through the horizon, i.e. the 
time between the shining of the first part of her body 
and the rising of the whole, or the time between the 
beginning of her setting and the completion of the 
act of setting. People have found this process to 
last thirty-two minutes of the circumference of the 
sphere.” However, if it is difficult to fix by obser¬ 
vation the degrees, it is much more so to fix the 

minutes. . 

Further, the Hindus have tried to determine by 
observation the yojanas of the diameter of the moon, 
and have found them to be 480. If you divide them 
by the minutes of her body, the quotient is 15 yojanas, 
as corresponding to one minute. If you multiply it by 
the minutes of the circumference, you get the product 
324,000. This is the measure of the sphere of the 
moon which she traverses in each rotation. If you 
multiply this number by the cycles of the moon in a 
kalpa or caturyuya, the product is the distance which 
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Le ^oon traverses in either of them. According to 
Brahmagupta, this is in a kalpa 18,712,069,200,000,000 
yojanas . Brahmagupta calls this number the yojanas of 
the ecliptic. 

Evidently if you divide this number by the cycles 
of each planet in a kalpa, the quotient represents the 
yojanas of one rotation. However, the motion of the 
planets is, according to the Hindus, as we have 
already mentioned, in every distance one and the 
same* Iherefore the quotient represents the measure 
of the path of the sphere of the planet in question. 

As further, according to Brahmagupta, the relation of 
the diameter to the circumference is nearly equal to 
t ut oi 12,959:40,980, you multiply the measure of 
the path of the sphere of the planet by 12,959, an d 
divide the product by 81,960. The quotient is the 
iaclius, or the distance of the planet from the centre of 
the earth. 

e have made this computation for all the planets 
according to the theory of Brahmagupta, and present 
the results to the reader in the following table :— 


The radii of 
tho planets, 
or their dis¬ 
tances from 
the centre 
of tho earth, 
computed 
according to 
Brahma¬ 
gupta. 


The planets. 


Moon . 

Mercury 
Venus , 

Sun , 

Mars , 

Jupiter 
Saturn 
Tho Fixed Stars' 
thur distance 
troin tho earth's 
centre beino- 
sixty times the 
distance of the 
aim from the 
same 


The circumference of tho 
sphere of each planet, 
reckoned in yojanas. 


324,000 

2 > 66 4.629KTHSHfr 
c 4,331.4974 
8,146,916,-5 mUttr 
S | , 374 , 82 in , B U§ 5 ? 

127.668,787m ns ft 


239,889,850 


Their radii, which 
are identical with 1 
their distances from 
the earth's centre, 
reckoned in yojanas. 
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51,229 

164,947 

421,313 

684,869 

1,288,139 

8,123,064 

2o,iS6,iS6 


41,092,140 
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The same As Pulisa reckons by caturyugas, not by lealpas, be 
35 multiplies the distance of the path of the sphere of 
ofruC? the moon by the lunar cycles of a caturyuga , and gets 
the product 18,712,080,864,000 yojanas, which he calls 
the yojanas of heaven. It is the distance which the 
moon traverses in each caturyuga . 

Pulisa reckons th'* relation of the diameter to the 
circumference as 1250: 3927. Now, if you multiply 
the circumference of each planetary sphere by 625 and 
divide the product by 3927, the quotient is the distance 
of the planet from the earth’s centre. e have made 
the same computation as the last one according to the 
view of Pulisa, and present the results in the follow¬ 
ing table. In computing the radii we have disre¬ 
garded the fractions smaller than 1, and have reduced 
lanrer fractions to wholes. We have, however, not 
taken the same liberty in the calculation of the circum¬ 
ferences, but have calculated with the utmost accuracy, 
because they are required in the computations of the 
revolutions. For if you divide the yojanas of heaven in 
rage .3’. a Jealpa or caturyuga by the civil days of the one or the 
other, you get the quotient 11,858 plus a remainder, 
which is according to Brahmagupta,and 

according to Pulisa. This is the distance which the moon 
every day traverses, and as the motion of all planets is 
the same, it is the distance which every planet in a day 
traverses. It stands in the same relation to the yojanas 
of the circumference of its sphere as its motion, winch 
we want to find, to the circumference, the latter being 
divided into 360 equal parts. If you therefore multiply 
the path common to all the planets by 360 and divide 
the product by the yojanas of the circumference of the 
planet in question, the quotient represents its mean 
daily motion. 
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The planets. 


Moon 
Mercury 
Venus 
•Sun . 

Mars 
Jupiter 
►Saturn 
Hie Fixed Stars, the 
fill's distance from ( 
the earth’s centre 
being ,Vth of theirs 


The circumferences of 
tho spheres of the 
planets, reckoned in 
yojanas. 


The distances of tho 
planets from the 
earth’s cotftro, 
reckoned in yojanas. 


324,oco 
1.043* 2 1 ItoVo 

2,664,632^- 
„ 4>33 i >5°°e- 
8 -■46,9374Hn 
S',37S>764AVA 

127*671, 739 | 4 sJt 

259,890,012 


5 «, 5 C 6 
166,033 
424,089 
690,295 (sic) 
1,296,624(1) 
8,176,689(1) 

20,319,542 (!) 
41,4*7,7°o («'c) 


As, now, tlie minutes of the diameter of the moon ThoMm- 
° 111 111 ^ le same relation to the minutes of her eir- "helmet*, 
c um erence, i.c. 21,600, as tlio number of yojanas of the ^acos;iS, ' 
lameter, i.c. 480, to the yojanas of the circumference 
“ tie whole sphere, exactly the same method of 
ca culation has been applied to the minutes of the 
f lnme ter of the sun, which we have found to be equal 
0 6543 yojanas according to Brahmagupta, and equal 
0 0480 according to Pulisa. Since Pulisa reckons the 
minutes of the body of the moon as 32, i.c. a power of 
ie divides this number in order to get the'minutes 
t to bodies of the planets by 2, till he at last gets 
uiSjhe attributes to the body of Venus h of 32 
mutes, i.e. 16; to that of Jupiter J of 32 minutes, i.c. 

, 0 t ia.fc 0 f ftjereury $ of 32 minutes, i.c. 4; to that 
nf V . n ^ of 3 2 minutes, i.e. 2; to that of Mars 3 V of 

of 32 minutes, ** r . 3 “ 

he"Iv^n reC ^ SG 0lder seems to have taken his fancy, or 
of V ° U ' n0t have overlooked the fact that the diameter 
ra ji eilU p J ®’ acc -ording to observation, not equal to the 

us ot the moon, uor Mars equal to -^th of Venus. Metboa for 
^following is the method of the computation of^'Sti;,, 
sl ■ )°dies of suu and moon at every time, based on SSS^n* 
dlstances from the earth,** the true diameterSS 
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of its orbit, which is found in the computations of the 
corrections of sun and moon. AB is the diameter of 
the body of the sun, CD is the diameter of the earth, 
CDH is the cone of the shadow, HL is its elevation. 
Further, draw CIt parallel to DB. Then is Alt the 
difference between AB and CD, and the normal line 
CT is the middle distance of the sun, i.e. the radius of 


its orbit derived from the yojanas of heaven (v. p. 72). 
From this the true distance of the sun always differs, 
sometimes being larger, sometimes smaller. We draw 
CK, which is of course determined by the parts of the 
sine. It stands in the same relation to CT, this being 
the sinus totus ( = radius), as the yojanas of CK to the 
yojanas of CT. Hereby the measure of the diameter is 
reduced to yojanas. 

The yojanas of AB stand in the same relation to the 
yojanas of TC as the minutes of AB to the minutes 
of TC, the latter being the sinus totus. Thereby AB 
becomes known and determined by the minutes of the 
sphere, because the sinus totus is determined by the 
Quotation* measure of the circumference. For this reason Pulisa 
nr'hma- iisa ’ says * “ Multiply the yojanas of the radius of the sphere 
SSgjJS*. of the sun or the moon by the true distance, and 
divide the product by the sinus totus. By the quotient 
you get for the sun, divide 22,278,240, and by the 
quotient you get for the moon, divide 1,650,240. The 
quotient then represents the minutes of the diameter of 
the body of either sun or moon.” 

The last-mentioned two numbers are products of the 
multiplication of the yojanas of the diameters of sun 
and moon by 3438, which is the number of the minutes 


of the sinus totus. 

Likewise Brahmagupta says: “Multiply the yojanas 
of sun or moon by 3416, i.e. the minutes of the sinus 
totus, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
radius of the sphere of sun or moon.” But the latter 
rule of division is not correct, because, according to it, 
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measure of tin body would not vary (v. p. 74). 
herefore the commentator Balabhadra holds the same 
opinion as Pulisa, viz. that the divisor in this division 
should be the true distance reduced (to the measure 
of yojanas). 

Brahmagupta gives the following rule for the com- Braiirca- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow, which in our Sothod for 
canones is called the measure of the sphere of the dragons tationofti>© 
head and tail: “ Subtract the yojanas of the diameter uloshadow, 
of the earth, i.e, 1581, from the yojanas of the diameter 
of the sun, i.e. 6522. There remains 4941, which is 
kept in memory to be used as divisor. It is represented 
in the figure by AR. Further multiply the diameter 
of the earth, which is the double sinus totus, by the 
yojanas of the true distance of the sun, which is found 
y the correction of the sun. Divide the product by 
the divisor kept in memory. The quotient is the true 
distance of the shadow's end. 

Evidently the two triangles ARC and CDH are 
oimilar to each other. However, the normal line CT 
does not vary in size, whilst in consequence of the 
tine distance the appearance of AB varies, though its 
* s cons tantly the same. Now let this distance be 
CK. Draw the lines AJ and RY parallel to each other, 
and JKV parallel to AB. Then the latter is equal to 
the divisor kept in memory. 

Draw the line JCM. Then M is the head of the cone 
the shadow for that time. The relation of JV, the 
ivisor kept in memory, to KC, the true distance, is 
t le same as that of CD, the diameter of the earth, to 
1 L, which he (Brahmagupta) calls a true distance (of rage 240. 
the shadow’s end), and it is determined by the minutes 

of the sine (the earth’s radius being the sinus totus). 

For KC_ ; 

Now, however, I suspect that in the following some- l acuna in 
fhmg lias fallen out in the manuscript, for the author rcnptcopy 
continues; <£ Then multiply it (i.e. the quotient of CK, .gupta!**” 1 * 
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by the divisor kept it. memory) !>? the dumoter of the 
garth The product is the distance between the earth s 
'It end the end of the. shadow. MMtto 
from the true distance of the moon and multiply the 
remainder by the diameter of the earth Divide the 
product by the true distance of the shadows , 

The quotient is the diameter of the sha o 
sphere of the moon. Further, we suppose the true 
distance of the moon to be LS, and FN is a part of the 
lunar sphere, the radius of which is LS. Since we 
have found LM as determined by the minutes of the 
sine, it stands in the same relation to CD, this being 
the double sinus lotus, as MS, measured m minutes 
tffo si, e, to XZ, measured in minutes of the sine. 

Here I suppose Brahmagupta wished to reduce •• > 
the true distance of the shadow’s end, to ^ 

which is done by multiplying it by the yojanas of the 
diameter of the earth, and hy dividing U-l-*** 
the double duns Mu, The mentioning of thrs drndon 
has fallen out in the manuscript; for nit 
multiplication of the corrected distance of the shadow a 
end by tlie diameter of the earth is perfectly superfluous, 
and in no way required by tlie computation 

Further: “ If the number of yojanas ot L. > 

LS which is the true distance, must also be reduced to 
££ to the purpose that MS should bo dotarmmod 

by the same measure. The measure ot the diameter 
the shadow which is thus found represents W*"* 
Further Brahmagupta says: ‘'Then multiply the 
S - bee", found by the «.» 
divide the product by the true datanee °f tte m«n. 
The quotient represents the minutes o 

wliich we wanted to hud. f l , vcre 

0 .However, if the shadow which lie has 'o ‘ c 

JetemiiM d by he ought to have multiplied it 

SSS. 5 - by the double! Z. Mu, and to l.ave 

duct by the yojuna. of the diameter of the earth, m 
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order to find the minutes of the shadow. But as he has 
no cone so, this shows that, in his computation, lie 
mited himself to determining the true diameter in 
uimutes, without reducing it to yojanas. 

-the author uses the true (sphufa) diameter without 

a J^ g beOU rcducccl to y°J anas - Thus he finds that 
“ hado 7 111 the circle, the radius of which is LS, is 
; . e true diameter, and this is required for'the compu- 
a ion of the circle, the radius of which is the sinus 
t q't ci 1 e l a 'tion of ZX, which he lias already found, 

7Y • ’ l* 6 tlUe distance, is the same as the relation of 
A in the measure which is sought to SL, this being 
j Sl ^ us jot us. On the basis of this equation the 
reduction (to yojanas ) must be made. 

n another passage Brahmagupta says: “The din-Another 
meter °f the earth is 1581, the diameter of the moon S" 
4bO the diameter of the sun 6522, the diameter of the 
fiadow 1581. Subtract the yojanas of the earth from the ‘ iliadow - 
yojanas of the sun, there remains 4941. Multiply 
us leinamder by the yojanas of the true distance of 
trn r "i° , U) and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
A lstance of the sun. Subtract the quotient you 
sli'a,l ! ° m . 1 501, and the remainder is tho measure of the 
^ . jr W ln the sphere of the moon. Multiply it by 

radn’* n il, d ° the prod,Icfc the y ( V anas of the middle 
tho Z f 7 C $P } ere of tkc moon - The quotient represents 
“F r' 1 ] 1 fd . tbo diamPter of the shadow. 

are auW 1!°? j *1 th ° ?/ojams of tbe diameter of the earth 
sun tl, lCt '“ d fr ° m tlie y°J anas of the diameter of the 
let M m .r iW iS A]t > “■ -W. Bnw the line VCF 
of the eoi'rr 1 U T ''° nn; d line KC on O. Then the relation 
tho sam e !? \° KC > tlle true distance of the sun, is 

of tlie mnr> S r ^ a .^ 0n ^ the true distance 

diametoro' , 3 “different whether these two mean 
case, found T f nc&i < to Vm™*) or not, for ZF is, in this 
« i ) . JJ deterr »ined by the measure of yojana. 

as equal to OF. Then ON is necessarily 



The author 
criticise? 
tlie corrupt 
state of his 

manuscript 

of Brahma* 
gupta. 

P ige 241. 
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equal to the diameter of CD, and its sought-for P^t is 
ZX The number which is thus found must he . 
tracted from the diameter of the earth, and the remainder 

W1 por such mistake: as occur in this computation, the 
author, Brahmagupta, is not to he held responsible, hut 
we rather suspect that the fault lies with the manu¬ 
script, We, however, cannot go beyond the text wo 
have at our disposal, as we do not know how it may he 
in a correct copy. 
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The measure of the shadow adopted by d.rahma- 
oupta, from which he orders the reader to subtract 
cannot he a mean one, for a mean measure stands in the 
nddst between too little and too much. Further we 
canno t imagine that this measure should he the greatest 
of the measures of the shadow, including the plus (?); for 
ZF which is the minus, is the base of a triangle, of 
which the one side, FC, cuts SL in the direct:.on of the 
sun, not in the direction of the end of the shado . 
Therefore ZF has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
shadow (conjectural Tendering.) 
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Lastly, there is the possibility that the minus belongs 
to the diameter of the moon. In that case the relation 
of ZX, which has been determined in yojanas, to SL, 
the yojanas of the true distance of the moon, is the 
same as the relation of ZX reckoned in minutes to SL, 
this being the sinus totus (conjectural rendering.) 

?>y this method is found what Brahmagupta wants to 
find, quite correctly, without the division by the mean 
radius of the sphere of the moon, which is derived from 
the yojanas of the sphere of heaven (v. p. 72). (For the 
last three passages vide Notes.) 

The methods of the computation of the diameters of 
sun and moon, as given by the Hindu canones, such as 
the Kha n dakh ddyaka and Karanasdra, are the same as 
are found in the canon of Alkhwarizmi Also the com¬ 
putation of the diameter of the shadow in the Klianda- 
khddyaka is similar to that one given by Alkhwarizmi, 
whilst the Karanasara has the following method:— 
“ Multiply the bhukti of the moon by 4 and the bhukti 
of the sun by 13. Divide the difference between the 
two products by 30, and the 'quotient is the diameter of 
the shadow.” 



The compu¬ 
tation of the 
diameter 
of sun and 
moon ac¬ 
cording 
to other 

source*. 


The K( ranatilcika gives the following method for the Piamctor of 
computation of the diameter of the sun : —“ Divide the of” u"c*i,T 1 
bhukti of tne sun by 2, and write down the half in two ta7tothe J ' 
different places. In the one place divide it by 10, and u 5 c ™* at " 
add the quotient to the number in the second place. 

Hie sum is the number of minutes of the diameter of 
the sun.” 


In the computation of the diameter of the moon, he 
first takes the bhukti of the moon, adds thereto y ff th of 
it, aud divides the number by 25. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the moon’s diameter. 

In the computation of the diameter of the shadow, 
he multiplies the bhulcii of the sun by 3, and from the 
product he subtracts yjtli of it. The remainder he sub¬ 
tracts from the bhukti of the moon, and the double of 
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So 

the remainder he divides by 15. 
number of the minutes of the 


The' quotient is th 
head and 
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dragon’s 


tail. 

If we would indulge in further quotations from the 
conones of the Hindus, we should entirely get away from 
the subject of the present book. Therefore we restrict 
ourselves to quote fronr them only subjects more or less 
connected with the special subject of this book, which 
either are noteworthy for* their strangeness, or which 
are unknown among our people (the Muslims) and in 
our (the Muslim) countries. 





CHAPTER LVI. 

ON TIIE STATIONS OF TnE MOON. 

The Hindus use the lunar stations exactly in the same o n the 
way as the zodiacal signs. As the ecliptic is, by the tam lunar 
zodiacal signs, divided into twelve equal parts, so, by 8tations * 
the lunar stations, it is divided into twenty-seven equal 
parts. Each station occupies 13 J degrees, or 800 minutes 
ot the ecliptic. The planets enter into them and leave 
them again, and wander to and fro through their nor¬ 
thern and southern latitudes. The astrologers attribute 
to each station a special nature, the quality of foreboding 
events, and other particular characteristic traits, in the 
same way as they attribute them to the zodiacal signs. 

The number 27 rest3 on the fact that the m r on passes 
through the whole ecliptic in 27$- days, in \vliich num¬ 
ber the fraction of J may be disregarded. In a similar Luoarata- 
Wa y> the Arabs determine their lunar stations as begin- Ambs 01 fchc 
niri g with the moon's first becoming visible in the west 
till her ceasing to be visible ir the east. Herein they 
use the following method- 

. to the circumference the amount of the revolu- 

t tion of the sun in a Knar month. Subtract from the 
sum the march of the moon for the two days called 
"Imihdk (i.e. the 28th and 29th days of a lunation), 
hvide the remainder by the march of the moon for one 
a y- The quotient is 27 and a little more than f, which 
faction must be counted as a whole day. 

However, the Arabs are illiterate people, who can 
neither write nor reckon. They only rely upon numbers 
und eyesight. They have no other medium of research 
t lan eyesight, and are not able to determine the lunar 
stations without the fixed stars in them. If the Hindus 
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want to describe the single stations, they agree with 
the Arabs regarding certain stars, whilst regarding 
others they differ from them. On the whole, the Arabs 
keep near to the moon’s path, and use, in describing the 
stations, only those fixed stars with which the moon 
either stands in conjunction at certain times, or through 
the immediate neighbourhood of which she passes, 
wi,ether the The Hindus do not strictly follow the same line, but 
hlivatwenty- also take into account the various positions of one star 

ur>veu or . . - ■* j i 1 • •_ 


tw«fnty- r with leference to the other, e.g. one star’s standing in 
BtaSoj^ uar opposition or in the zenith of another. 


Besides, they 

reckon also the Falling Eagle among the stations, so as 


to get i’8. 

It ii this which lias led our astronomers and the 
authors of f amvd books astray; for they say that the 
Hindus have twenty-eight lunar stations, but that they 
leave out one which is always covered by the rays of the 
sun. Perhaps they may have heard that the Hindus call 
that station in which the moon is, the burning one; 
that stat’on which it has just left, the left one after the 
embrace; d that station in which she will enter next, 
the smoking one Some of our Muslim authors have main¬ 
tained that the Hindus leave out the station Al-zubdnd , 
and account for it Ly declaring that the moon’s path is 
burning in the end of Libra and the beginning of Scorpio. 

All this is derived from one and the same source, viz. 
their opinion that the Hindus have twenty-eight stations, 
and that under certain circumstances they drop one. 
Whilst just the very opposite is tjhe case; they have 
twenty-seven stations, and under certain circumstances 
add one. 

a v '> tra- Brahmagupta says that in the book of the T eda there 
is a tradition, derived from the inhabitants of Mount 

gui,lu * Meru, to this effect, that they see two, suns, two moons, 
and fifty-four lunar stations, and that they have double 
the amount of days of ours. Then he tries to refute tins 
theory by the argument that we do not see the fish (sic) 
of the pole revolve twice in a day, but only once. I for 
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part have no means of arraying this erroneous sen¬ 
dee in a reasonable shape. 

Ihe proper method for the computation of the place Method for 
of a star or of a certain degree of a lunar station is this:— th^pUco of 

Take its distance from o° Aries in minutes, and divide dcgrn. 0 of a 
them by 800. The quotient represents whole stations t!on. r 
preceding that station in which the star in question stands. 

Then remains to be found the particular place within 
the station in question. Now, either star or degree is 
simply determined according to the 800, parts of the 
station, and reduced by a common denominator, or the 
degrees are reduced to minutes, or they are multiplied 
by 60 and the product is divided by Soo, in which case 
the quotient represents that part of the station which 
the moon has in that moment already traversed, if the 
station is reckoned as #V- 

These methods of computation suit as well the moon 
as the planets and other stars. The following, however, 
applies exclusively to the moon:—The product of the 
niultiplication of the remainder {i.c. the portion of the 
incomplete lunar station) by 60 is divided by the bhukti 
of the moon. The quotient shows bow much of the 
lunar nakshatra day has elapsed. 

The Hindus are very little informed regarding the Table of tho 
fixed stars. I never came across any one of them who tion^trAen 
hncw the single start of the lunar stations from eye- Khanda 
and was able to point them out to me with his “ "" 
fingers. I have taken the greatest pains to investigate 
this subject, and to settle most of it by all sorts of com¬ 
parisons, and have recorded the results of my research 
111 a treatise on the determination of the lunar stations. 

Of their theories on this subject I shall mention as 
much as I think suitable in the present context. But 
before, that I shall give the positions of the stations in 
longitude and latitude and their numbers, according to 
the canon Khandakhddyaka, facilitating the study of 
the subject by comprehending all details in the follow¬ 
ing table* 
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The names of the 
lun^r stations. 

i 

A4vint 

2 

Bliaranl 

3 

Krittikft . 

4 

Kohint 

5 

M rigaslrsha 

6 

Ardrft. 

7 

Punarvasu . 

S 

Puahva 

9 1 

Aileslia 

10 I 

Magh& 

n l 

PhrvapMlgunt 

12 

Ult&raph&lguuS 


Jh 

Longitude. 

Latitude. 

u 


a 






Q 'rj 


O 

a 





c § . 

Jl 


§ i 

.§> 





s* 

Notes on the stars of which tho 

t.«. 

3 

a 

© 

« 

— 

i 

fi 

=§ 

i 

1 

i 

3 

.a 

i 

to 

$ 

3 

.a 

s 3 

If 

5 

lunar -stations consist. 

csi 

P 

3 

& 

3 

ft* 


2 

O 

S 

o 

IO 

o 

Northern 

Alsharatdn. 

3 

O 

20 

o 

12 

o 

Northern 

Albutain. 

1 6 

I 

7 

28 

5 

o 

Northern 

AlthurayyA 

5 

I 

19 

28 

5 

o 

Southern 

\ Aldabarfin, together with the 
| stars of the head of Taurus. 

3 

2 

3 

0 

5 

o 

Southern 

Alhaka. 

r 

2 

7 

0 

ii 

o 

Southern 

( Unknown. Most likely ideuti- 
( cal with Canis Minor. 

2 

3 

3 ! 

0 

6 ! 

o 

Northern 

Aldhira. 

I 

3 

i 6 ; 

i 8 j 

0 

o 

; 

o 

j Without any 
( latitude 

Southern 

| Alnathra. 

fUnknown. Most likely identi- 

6 

3 

0 

6 

o 

< cal with two stars of Cancer 
( and four stars outside of it. 


j Without any 

6 

4 

9 

o 

o 

o 

) Aljabha, together with two 







j latitude 

( other stars. 

2 

4 

27 i 

0 

12 

o 

Northern 

Alzubra. 

2 

5 

5 i 

0 

i 

13 

o 

Northern 

i 

j Alsarfa, together with the third 
( star of Aldafira. 
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1 JTasta. 

1 CitrH . 

Svm . 

1 VisAkhA 

' 5 

1 

1 

2 

. 5 

6 

6 

7 

1 20 

■1 

r -n 0 0 0 

2 

! 3 i 

j AnurAdhA . 

4 

7 

1 14 

5 

1 3 

j JyeshthA . 

3 

7 

19 

5 

4 

Mtila . 

2 

8 

1 

0 

Q 

PftrvAshadhA 

4 

8 

14 

20 

0 

c 

U ttar&shftdhA . 

4 

8 

0 

3 

5 

Abhijit 

3 f 

8 

25 

0 

62 

Sravana 

3 

9 

8 

0 

30 

DhanisbthA 

5 

9 

20 

0 

36 

^atabhishaj 

1 

10 

20 

0 

0 

j PftrvabhAdrapadA 

2 

10 

26 

0 

24 

j UttarabhAdrapadA 

2 

11 

6 

0 

26 

j Revatt 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 



o 

o 

o 

30 

o 


o 

30 

20 

o 


Southern 

Southern 

Northern 

Southern 

Southern 

Southern 

Southern 

Southern 

Southern 


Consists of flic stars of the Crow. 
AIsimAk AI’a*zal. 

AIsimAk AlrAmib. 

Unknown. 

1 The Crown, together with an¬ 
other star. 

The heart of Scorpio, together 
with the pericardium. 
Alshaula. 

Alna'Am AlwArid. 

Aina'Am AlsAdir. 


o 


Northern 


Alnasr AlwAki*. 


o 

o 

iS 

o 

o 


o 


Northern 

Northern 

Southern 

Northern 


Alnasr AltA’ir. 

j Unknown. Most likely it is 
j the Dolphin. 

(Unknown. Most likely iden- 
■s tical with the upper part of 
( tlio hip-joint of Aquarius. 

Unknown. 


t 


Northern 

Without any 
latitude * ! 


Most likely identical with the 
stars of Al'irs Al’azam. 
Unknown. Most likely identi- 
1 cal with some of the stars of 
1 the Cotton Thread between 
. the Two Fishes. 
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The notions of the Hindus regarding the stars ar 
not free from confusion. They are only little skilled in 
practical observation and calculation, and have no under¬ 
standing of the motions of the fixed stars. So Varaha- 
mihira says in his book Scnfh/hzta .* In six stations, 
beginning with Revati and ending with MrigaSiras, ob¬ 
servation precedes calculation, so that the moon enters 
each one of them earlier according to eyesight than 
according to calculation. 

“ In twelve stations, beginning with Ardra and ending 
with Anuradha, the precession is equal to half a station, 
so that the moon is m the midst of a station according 
to ohsn’Vf'.ion, whilst she is in its first part according 


§L 


to calculation. 

“In the nine stations, beginning wdth Jyeslitha and 
ending with Uttarabhfidrapadfi, observation falls back 
behind calculation, so that the moon enters each of 
them according to observation, when, according to cal¬ 
culation, she leaves it in order to enter the follow- 


ID g. 

My remark relating to the confused notions of the 
Hindus regarding the stars is confirmed, though this is 
perhaps not apparent to the Hindus themselves, e.g. by 
the note of Varahamihira regarding Alsharatdn = Asvmi, 
one of the first-mentioned six stations; for he says that 
in it observation precedes calculation. Now the two stars 
of A^vini stand, in our time, in two-thirds of Aries {i.e. 
between 10-20 0 Aries), and the time of Varahamihira 
precedes our time by about 526 years. Therefore by 
whatever theory you may compute the motion of the 
fixed stars (or precession of the equinoxes), the ASvinl 
did, in his time, certainly not stand in less than one- 
third of Aries (i.e. they had not come^in the precession 
of the equinoxes farther than to I -10 Aries). 

Supposing that, in his time, Asvini really stood in 
this part of Aries or near it, as is mentioned in the 
KhandaMddydk't , which gives the computation of sun 
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:uid moon in a perfectly correct form, we must state 
that at that time there was not yet known what is now 
known, viz. the retrograde motion of the star by the 
distance of eight degrees. How, therefore, could, in 
Ids time, observation precede calculation, since the 
moon, when standing in conjunction with the two stars, 
had already traversed nearly two-thirds of the first sta¬ 
tion ? According to the same analogy, also, the other 
statements of Varahamihira may be examined. 

Ihe stations occupy a smaller or larger space ac- Each ac¬ 
cording to their figures, i.e. their constellations, not pu” u»o U 
they themselves, for all stations occupy the same space on the 1 * 100 
on the ecliptic. This fact does not seem to be known ccl ‘ 1,llc ’ 
to the Hindus, although we have already related similar 
notions of theirs regarding the Great Bear. For Brah¬ 
magupta says in the Uttara-khandakh&cly&ka, i.e. the 
emendation of the KhamU-khddyaka ' 

The measure of some stations exceeds the measure Quotation 
or the mean daily motion of the moon by one half. magup£». 4 
Accordingly their measure is 19 0 45' 52" iS"'. There 
are six stations, viz. Rohini, Bunarvasu, Uttaraphal- 
guni, Vhsiikhii, Uttarashadha, Uttarabbadrapada. These 
together occupy the space of 118° 35' 13" 48"'. Fur- 
tfier six stations are short ones, each of them occupying 
less than the mean daily motion of the moon by one 
half. Accordingly their measure is 6° 35' 17" 26". 

Ihese are Bharani, Ardra, Aslesha, Svati, Jyeshtlm, 
Satabhishaj. They together occupy the space of 39 0 31' 

44 36 . Of the remaining iifieeu stations, each occu¬ 
lt 69 as much as the mean daily motion. Accordingly 
It occupies the space of 15° 10' 34" 52'". They to¬ 
gether occupy the space of j 97 38'43". These three 
groups of stations together occupy the space of 355 
45 ^ 4 1 24'", the remainder <4 the complete circle 4 0 
l 4 18 36'", and this is the space of Abhijit , i.e . the 
Jailing Kagle, which is left out. I have tried to make 
the investigation of this subject acceptable to the 
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student in my above- mentioned special treatise on the 
lunar stations (v. p. 83). 

The scantiness of the knowledge of the Hindus ie- 
carding the motion of the lixed stars is sufficiently 
illustrated by the following passage from the Samhitd 
of Varfihamihira ‘ It has been mentioned in the books 
of the ancients that the summer solstice took place in 
the midst of Aslesha, and the winter solstice in Dha- 
nishtha. And this is correct for that time. Nowadays 
the summer solstice takes place iu the beginning of 
Cancer, and the winter solstice in the beginning of Gap- 
ricornus. If any one doubts this, and maintains that it 
i3 as the ancients have said and not as c'< say, let him 
go out to some' level country when he thinks, that the 
St.mn.er solstice is near. Let him there draw a circle, 
and [-lace in its centre some body which stands pi rpon- 
dic alar oil the plain. Let him mark the end of its 
Shadow by some sigh, hud continue the line till it 
reaches the circumference of the circle either iu ea t or 
west. Let him repeat the same at the same moment 
of the following day, and make the same observation. 
When he then finds that the end of the shadow deviates 
from the first sign towards the south, lie must know 
than the sun has moved towards the north and lias not 
yet reached its solstice. But if be finds that the end 
of the shadow deviates towards the north, he knows 
that the sun lias already commenced to move south¬ 
ward and has already passed its solstice. If a man 
continues this kind of observations, and thereby buds 
the day of the solstice, he will find that our words are 

true.” i 

. This passage shows that Varilbamihmt had im know- 
led,.- of the motion of the fixed stars towards the cast 
ILe considers them, in agreement with the name, as 
fUal, immovable stars, and represents the sob,i >"• as 
nio\in- towards the west. In consequence ot this fancy, 
has iu the matter of the lunar stations, contour mu 
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vo things, between which we shall now properly dis¬ 
tinguish, in order to remove doubt and to give the 


matter in a critically emended form. 

In the order of the zodiacal signs we begin with that 
twelfth part of the ecliptic which lies north of the point 
of intersection of the equator and the ecliptic according 
to the second motion, i.c. the precession of the equinoxes. 
In tliat case, the summer solstice always occurs at the 
beginning of the fourth sign, the winter solstice at the 
beginning of the tenth sign. 

In the order of the lunar stations we begin with that 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which belongs to 
the first of the first zodiacal sign. In that case the 
summer solstice falls always on three-fourths of the 
seventh station ( ie . on 600' of the station), and the 
winter solstice on one fourth of the twenty-first station 
(ix. on 200' of the station). This order of things will 
remain the same as long as the world lasts. 

If, now, the lunar stations are marked by certain 
constellations, and are called by names peculiar to these 
constellations, the stations wander round together with 
the constellations. The stars of the zodiacal signs and 
of the stations have, in bygone times, occupied eailiet 
{i.t. more 'western) parts of the ecliptic, hrom them 
they have wandered into those which they occupy at. 
present, and in future they will wander into other still 
more eastern parts of the ecliptic, so that in the course 
oi time they will wander through the whole ecliptic. 

According to the Hindus, the stais of the station 
• nd in 18° of 0* * coording 


to the late of the precession of the equinoxes adopted 
by the ancient astronomers, they stood 1800 years before 
our time in tin* o r of the fourth sign, whilst, the con¬ 
stellation of Cancer stood in the third sign, in which 
there was also the solstice. The solstice has kept its 
place, but t! 0 constellations have migrated, just the very 
opposite of what Vurahamihira has fancied. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

ON THE HELIACAL RISINGS OF THE STARS, AND ON THE 
CEREMONIES AND RITES WHICH THE HINDUS PRAC¬ 
TISE AT SUCH A MOMENT. 

hot? r.ir a The Hindu method for the computation of the heliacal 
™tfr,.ra risin73 of the stars and the young moon is, as we think, 
order to bo- the sa ne as is explained in the canoncs called Sint?hind. 
They call the degrees of a star’s distance from the 
sun which are thought necessary for its heliacal rising 
Mldmsaka. They are, according to the author of the 
Qhurrat-alzij&t, the following:—13 0 for Suhail, Alya- 
mftniya, Alwaki', ATayyflk, Alsimakan, Ralb-aTakrab; 
20° for Albutain, Alhak'a, Alnathra, Aslesha, Sata- 
bhishaj, Eevati; 14'' for the others. 

' Evidently the stars have, in this respect, been divided 
Tmni- into three groups, the first of which seems to comprise 
the stars reckoned by the Greeks as stars of the first 
and second magnitude, the second the stars of the third 
and fourth magnitude, and the third the stars of the 
fifth and sixth magnitude. 

Brahmagupta ought to have given this classification 
in his emendation of the KhandalcMdyaka , but he has 
not done so. He expresses himseif in general phrases, 
and simply mentions 14° distance from the sun as 
necessary for the heliacal risings of all lunar stations. 
Qunt’i’u.n Vijayanandiu says: “Some stars are not covered by 
the rays nor impaired in their shining by the sun, viz. 
ATayyilk, Alsiin&k, Aliamih. the two Eagles, Dhanish- 
tl.il, and UttarabhdJrapada, because they have so much 
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northern latitude, and because also the country (of the 
observer) has so much latitude. For in the more 
northern regions they are seen both at the beginning 
and end of one and the same night, and never dis¬ 
appear.” 

They have particular methods for the computation ria _ 
oi the heliacal rising of Agastya, ic. Suhail or Canopus. iu u ^ of Cono ' 
They observe it first when the sun enters the station 
Hasta, and they lose it out of sight when he enters the 
station Rohini. Pulisa says: “ Take double the apsis of 
the sun. If it is equalled by the corrected place of the 
sun, this is the time of the heliacal setting of Agastya.” 

# r -The apsis of the sun is, according to Pulisa, 25 zodiacal ] 
signs. The double of it falls in io° of Spica, which is 
the beginning of the station Hasta. Half the apsis 
mils on 1 o° of Taurus, which is the beginning of the 
station Eohini. 

Brahmagupta maintains the following in the emeu- Quotas 

*1 . « #'».<«•*« n •«* 

nation of the KhandakJiAdyaka :— 

“The position of Suhail is 27 0 Orion, its southern 
latitude 71 parts. The degrees of its distance from the 
sun necessary for its heliacal rising are 12. 

u The position of Mrigavy&dha, i.c. Sirius Yemenicu^, 
is 26° Orion, its southern latitude 40 parts. The de¬ 
grees of its distance from the sun necessary for its 
heliacal rising are 13. If you want to find the time 
of their risings, imagine the sun to be in the place of 
the star. That amount of the day which has already 
elapsed is the number of degrees of its distance from 
the sun necessary for its heliacal rising. Fix the 
asccndcns on this particular place. When, then, the sun 

reaches the degree of this ascmdens , the star first becomes 
visible. 

In order to find the time of the heliacal setting of 
& star, add to the degree of the star six complete zodiacal 
sign 3. Subtract from the sum the degrees of its dis¬ 
tance from the sun necessary for its heliacal rising, and 
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fix the asccndens on the remainder. When, then, the 
sun enters the degree of the ascendens , that is the time 
of its setting/' 

The book Samhiid mentions certain sacrifices and 
ceremonies which are practised at the heliacal risings 
rising <*?ccr. of various stars. We shall now record them, translat- 
1 unbars. a ^ 0 ^hat w hich is rather chaff than wheat, since we 
have made it obligatory on ourselves to give the quota¬ 
tions from the books of the Hindus complete and exactly 
as they are. 

Quotation Varahamihira says : “ When in the beginning the sun 
hamihna’a had risen, and in his revolution had come to stand in the 
xa.^prcfkce/ zenith of the towering mountain Vindhya, the latter 
would not recognise his exalted position, and, actuated 
haughtiness, moved towards him to hinder his 
w u i,im. rifico march and to prevent his chariot from passing above 
it. The Vindhya rose even to the neighbourhood of 
Paradise and the dwellings of the Vidyadharas, the 
spiritual beings. How the latter hastened to it because 
it was pleasant and its gardens and meadows were 
lovely, and dwelt there in joy; their wives going to 
and fro, and their children playing with each other. 
When the wind blew against the white garments of 
their daughters, they flew like waving banners. 

In its ravines the wild animal; and the lions ap¬ 
pear as dark black, in consequence of the multitude 
of the animals called bfiTcwictrci , which cling to them, 
liking the dirt of their bodies when they rub each other 
l'a/c 2.)!). with the soiled claws. When they attack the rutting 
elephants, the latter become raving. The monkeys and 
bears are seen climbing up to the horns of Vindhya 
and to its lofty peaks; as if by instinct, they took the 
direction towards heaven. The anchorites are scon at 
its water-places, satisfied with nourishing themselves 
by its fruits. The further glorious things of the Vin¬ 
dhya are innumerable. 

When, now, Aga3tya, the son of Varuna (i.c. Suhail, 
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son the water), had observed all these proceed¬ 
ings of the Vindhya, he offered to be his companion in 
his aspirations, and asked him to remain in his place 
■until lie (Agastya) should return and should have freed 
him (Vindhya) from the darkness which was on him. 

^ • *•—Then Agastya turned towards the ocean, de- 
vui, ing its water, so that it disappeared. There appeared 
the lower parts of the mountain Vindhya, whilst the 
mciJcara and the water animals were clinging to it. 
They scratched the mountain till they pierced it and dug 
miiies in it, in which there remained gems and pearls. 

^ * 2 * The ocean became adorned by them, further 
) tiees which grew up, though it (the water) was 
eeble, and by serpents rushing to and fro in windings 
on its surface. 


3 -—The mountain has, in exchange for the wrong 
done to it by Suhail, received the ornament which it 
as ac( juired, whence the angel 3 got tiaras and crowns 
made for themselves. 

V, 4 , —Likewise the ocean has, in exchange for the 
sinking down of its water into the depth, received the 
sparkling of the fishes when they move about in it, the 
appearance of jewels at its bottom, and the rushing to 
and iro of the serpents and snakes in the remainder of 
its v ater. When the fishes rise over it, and the conch- 
S mils and pearl-oysters, you would take the ocean for 
ponds, the surface of their water being covered with the 

w lLe ^otus in the season of sarad and the season of 
autumn. 


5 * Tou could scarcely distinguish between this 
and heaven, because the ocean is adorned with 
jo aoIs as the fi eaveu j g adorned with stars; with many- 
mat ed serpents, resembling threads of rays which como 
*o?u the sun; with crystal in it, resembling the body 

?. ^ ie m °ou, and with a white mist, above which rise 
the clouds of heaven. 

V. 6, How should I not praise him who did this 
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great deed, who pointed out to the angels the beauty of 
the crowns, and made the ocean and the mountain 
Yindhya a treasure-house for them! 

V. 7.—That is Suhail, by whom the water becomes 
clean from earthly defilement, with which the purity of 
the heart of the pious man is commingled, clean, I say, 
from that which overpowers him in the intercourse 
with the wicked. 

V. 8.—Whenever Agastya rises and the water in¬ 
creases in the rivers and valleys during his time, you 
see the rivers offering to the moon all that is on the 
surface of their water, the various kinds of white and 
red lotus and the papyrus; all that swims in them, the 
ducks and the geese (pelicans ?), as a sacrifice unto him, 
even as a young girl offers roses and presents when she 
enters them (the rivers). 

Y. g ,—We compare the standing of the pairs of red 
geese on the two shores, and the swimming to and fro 
of the white ducks in the midst while they sing, to the 
two lips of a beautiful woman, showing her teeth when 
she laughs for joy. 

V. 10.—Nay, we compare the black lotus, standing 
between white lotus, and the dashing of the bees against 
it from desire of the fragrancy of its smell, with the 
black of her pupil within tho white of the ring, moving 
coquettishly and amorously, being surrounded by the 
hair of the eyebrows. 

y t x—When you then see the ponds, when the light 
of the moon has risen over them, when the moon illu¬ 
minates their dim waters, and when the white lotus 
opens which was shut over the bees, you would think 
them the face of a beautiful woman, who looks with a 
black eye from a white eyeball. 

V. 12.—When a stream of the torrents of Varsbakala 
has down to them with serpents, poison, and the impu¬ 
rities, the rising of Suhail above them cleans them from 
defilement and saves them from injury. 
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^ • * 3 -—-As one moment’s thinking of Sukail before 
the door of a man blots out his sins deserving of punish- Page 
ment, how much more effective will be the fluency of 
the tongue praising him, when the task is to do away 
with sin and to acquire heavenly reward ! The former 
Rishis have mentioned what sacrifice is necessary when 
Suhail rises. I shall make a present to the kings by 
relating it, and shall make this relation a sacrifice unto 
Him. So I say : 

\ . 14.—His rising takes place at the moment when 
some of the light of the sun appears from the east, and 
t ie darkness of night is gathered in the west. The 
beginning of his appearance is difficult to perceive, and 
not every one who looks at him understands it. There- 
ore ask the astronomer at that moment about the direc¬ 
tion whence it rises. 

V. 15, 16.—Towards this direction offer the sacrifice 
called arglia , and spread on the earth what you hap* 

P cu have, roses and fragrant flowers as they grow 
m ^ le country. Put on them what you think fit, 
gold, garments, jewels of the sea, and offer incense, 
s a fir on, and sandalwood, musk and camphor, together 

M ll h an ox and a cow, and many dishes and sweet¬ 
meats. 

* 7 -—Know that he who does this during seven 
consecutive years with pious intention, strong belief, 
au< C0Ii fidence, possesses at the end of them the whole 
ea uh and the ocean which surrounds it on the four 
Sldes > if he is a Kshatriya. 

V. iS. ]f he is a Brahman, he obtains his wishes, 
(a /* ns t ^° Veda, obtains a beautiful wife, aud gets 
nobIe children from her. If he is a Vaisya, he obtains • 

1 landed property and acquires a glorious lordship, 
is a Sudra, he will obtain wealth. All of them 

faux health and safety, the cessation of injuries, and 
Ul c realisation of reward.” 

Thi^ 13 Var&! iamihira's statement regarding the offering 
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same book he gives 


also the rules! 


Si. 


to Suhfl.il. In the 
regarding Eohini: _. T - 

« Gar< r a, Vasishtha, Ivaiyapa, and Parasara told their 

pupils that Mount Mem is built of planks of gold. 
Out of them there have risen trees with numerous 
sweet-swelling flowers and blossoms. The bees already 
surround them with a humming pleasant to hear, and 
the nymphs of the Devas wander there to and fro with 
exhilarating melodies, with pleasant instruments and 
everlasting joy. This mountain lies in the plain iNan- 
danav .na, the park of paradise. So they say. Jupiter 
was there at a time, and then Mrada the Rislu asked 
him regarding .the prognostics of Pvohini, upon which 
Jupiter* explained them to him. I shall here relate 

then' us far as necessary. 

y _Let a man in the black days of the men 

Aslmdha observe if the moon reaches Itohini. Let him 

seek to the north or east of the town a high ; -i'' 
this spot the Brahman must go who has the charge of 
the houses of the kings. He is to light there a fire and 
to draw a diagram of the various planets and lunar 
stations round it. He is to recite what is necessary lor 
each one of them, and to give each its share of the 
rosea, barley, and oil, and to make each planet propi¬ 
tious by throwing these things into the fire. Bound the 
fire on all four sides there must be as much as possible 
of jewels aud jugs filled with the sweetest water and 
whatever else there happens to be at hand at the 
moment, fruits, drugs, branches of trees, and roots of 
plants. Further, he is to spread thero grass which is 
cut with a sickle for his night-quarters. Then he is to 
take the different kinds of seeds and corns, to wash 
them with water, to put gold in the midst of them, 
and to deposit them in a jug. He is to place it towards 
a certain direction, and to prepare llama, *.«. Uirou- 
L barley and oil into the fire, at the same time re¬ 
citin'. certain passages from the Veda, which refer to 
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fterent directions, viz. Varuna-mantra, V&yava-mant'ra, 
anct boma-mantra. 

He raises a dan da, i.c. a long and high spear, from 
ne top of which hang down two straps, the one as Ion" 
ff. ‘ e s P ear > the other thrice as long. He must do all 
ns before the moon reaches Eohini, for this purpose, 
1 . when she caches it, he should be ready to deter¬ 
mine the times of the blowing of the wind as well as 

ns directions. He learns this by means of the straps 
or the spear. 


V. IO.—If the wind on that day blows from the 
mi res °f the four directions, it is considered propitious; 
i blows from the directions between them, it is 
considered unlucky. If the wind remains steady in the 
same direction, powerful and without changing, this 
oo is considered propitious. The time of its bfowiny 
^ measured by the eight parts of the day, and each 
eig it.li part is considered as corresponding to the half 
°t a month. 


^ • 11.—When the moon leaves the station Eohini, 
you look at the seeds placed in a certain direction. 
t- y ° f them which sprouts will grow plentifully in 

I2> When the moon comes near Eohini, you 
I 1 -, , c the l O0 p. 0ut< if the gky j 3 c i oai . ; uot a £fecteil 
' c ai W disturbance; if the wind is pure and does not 
ani 1 ^ i* destm . ctivo commotion; if the melodies of the 
• s ar *d birds are pleasant, this is considered pro- 
1 mus. We shall now consider the clouds. 

vail ! I3> I4 '~ If they {loat like branches of the 
?), and out of them the flashes of lightning 

loh r ir -f t0 tllG Gye; they open as opens the white 
Of tl ^ tllQ ] 'ghtiling encircles the cloud like the rays 
le sun; if the cloud has the colour of stibium, or of 
bee9 > or of saffron ; 

om ' the sky is covered with clouds, and 

Vo] flaslics the lightning like gold, if the rain- 
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bow shows its round form coloured with something like 
the red of evening twilight, and with colours like those 
of the garments of a bride ; if the thunder Toars like 
the screaming peacock, or the bird which cannot drink 
water except from falling rain, which then screams for 
joy, as the frogs enjoy the full water-places, so as to 
croak vehemently • if you see the sky raging like the 
raging of elephants and buffaloes in the thicket, in the 
various parts of which the fire is blazing ; if the clouds 
move like the limbs of the elephants, if they shine like 
the shining of pearls, conch-shells, snow, and even as 
the moonbeams, as though the moon had lent the clouds 

her lustre and splendour; . 

Y. 20.—All this indicates much rain and blessing by 

a rich growth. ., 

* Y. 25.—At the time when the Brahman sits amidst 
the water-jugs, the falling of stars, the Hashing or the 
lightning, thunderbolts, red glow in the sky, tornado, 
earthquake, the falling of hail, and the screaming 0 
the wild animals, all these things are considered as 

unlucky. . 

y 26.—If the water decreases in a jug on the north 

side,’ either by itself, or by a hole, or by dripping away, 
there will be no rain in the mouth Sravaiia. If it de¬ 
creases in a jug on the east side, there will be no rain 
in BhfLdrapada. If it decreaseS A in a jug on the south 
side, there will be no rain in Aivayuja; and if it de¬ 
creases in a jug on the west side, there will be no rain 
in Karttika. If there is no decrease of water in the 
ju (, s, the summer rain will be perfect. 

Y. 27.—From the jugs they also derive prognostics 
as to the different castes. The northern jug refers to 
the Brahman, the eastern to the Kshatriya, the southern 
to the Vaisya, and the western to the Sfidra. if the 
names of people and certain circumstances arc inscribed 
upon the jugs, all that happens to them if, «.</. they 
break or the water in them decreases, is considered as 
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prognosticating something which concerns those per 
sons or circumstances ” 


“ The rules relating to the stations Svati and Sravana samiutd, 
are similar to those relating to Itohint When you are »■ 
in the white days of the month Ashadha, when the g raYaAl . 
moon stands in either of the two stations Ashadha, 
i.c. Purva-ashadha or Uttara-ashadha, select a spot as 
you have selected it for Itohini, and take a balance r^a as*, 
of gold. That is the best. If it is of silver, it is 
middling. If it is not of silver, make it of wood*-* 
called khayar, which seems to be the khadira tree 
(i.c. Acacia catechu), or of the head of an arrow with 
which already a mail has been killed. The smallest 
measure for the length of its beam is a span. The 
longer it is, the better; the shorter it is, the less 

favourable. 

V. 6.— A scale has four strings, each io digits long. 

Its two scales are of linen cloth of the size of 6 digits. 

Its two weights are of gold. 

V. g.—Weigh by it equal quantities of each 

matter, water of the wells, of the ponds, and of the 
rivers, elephants’ teeth, the hair of horses, pieces of gold 
with the names of kings written on them, and pieces of 
other metal over which the names of other people, or the 
names of animals, years, days, directions, or countries 
have been pronounced. 

V. i.—In weighing, turn towards the east; put the 
weight in the right scale, and the things which are to 
bo weighed in the left, llecite over them and speak to 
the balance.: 

V. 2.—‘ Thou art correct; thou art Deva, and the 
wife of a Deva. Thou art Sarasvati, the daughter of 
Brahman. Thou revealest the right and the truth. 

Thou art more correct than the soul of correctness. 

V. 3.—Thou art like the sun and the planets in their 
wandering from east to west on one and the same road. 

V. 4,—Through thee stands upright the order of the 
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, vo rld, and in thee is united the truth and the correot- 
“ e v°5^Thou''S 1S the d da^hter of Brahman, and a 

Si tahe P.»ce in = ; 

incT Then put the things aside, and iepe, 
“ihiX next morning. That which has increased 
in wei"ht will flourish and thrive m that year, til 
Which has decreased will be bad and go back. 

This weighing, however, is not only to he done 
Ash&M but also in Koliini and Svati. 

y H’—If the year is a leap-year, and the weig - 
in, happens to take place in the repeated month, the 

t identical what they 

forebode will happen, it they v, OTe domi- 

observe the prognostics of Koh.m, for it predon 


nant.” 


( IOI ) 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

HOW EBB AND FLOW FOLLOW EACH OTHER IN THE 
OCEAN. 

With regard to the cause why the water of the ocean Quotation 
always remains as it is, we quote the following passage Mali/ 
from the Matsya-Purdna :—“At the beginning there Puuu - ia ' 
were sixteen mountains, which had wings and could fly 
and rise up into the air. However, the rays of Tndra, 
the ruler, burned their wings, so that they fell down, 
deprived of them, somewhere about the ocean, four of 
them in each point of the compass—in the east, Risha- 
bha, Balahaka, Cakra, Mainaka; in the north, Candra, 

Kanka, Drona, Suhrna; in the west, Yakra, Yadhra, 

Narada, Parvata; in the south, Jimuta, Dravina, Main- 
aka, Mahasaila (?). Between the third and the fourth 
cf the eastern mountains there is the fire Sariivartaka, 
which drinks the water of the ocean. But for this the 
ocean would fill up, since the rivers perpetually flow 
to it, 

“ This fire was the fire of one of their kings, called story of 
Aurva . He had inherited the realm from his father, KmtfAurv * 
who was killed while he was still an embryo. When 
he was born and grew up, and heard the history of his 
father, he became angry against the angels, and drew 
Jus sword to kill them, since they had neglected the 
guardianship of the world, notwithstanding mankind’s 
worshipping them and notwithstanding their being in 
close contact with the world. Thereupon the angels 
humiliated themsolves before him and tried to con- 
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ciliate him, so that he ceased from his wrath. Then lie 
spoke to them : ‘ But what am I to do with the fire of 
my wrath ? ’ and they advised him to throw it into the 
ocean. It is this fire which absorbs the waters of the 
ocean. Others say: * The water of the streams does not 
Pi,eo increase the ocean, because Indra, the ruler, takes up 

the ocean in the shape of the cloud, and sends it down 
as rains.’ ” 

The man in Again the Matsya-Purdna says: “ The black part in 
the moon. moon which is called &aialaksha, i.c. the hare’s 
figure, is the image of the figures of the above-men¬ 
tioned sixteen mountains reflected by the light of the 
moon on her body.” 

T 1 .0 Vishnu-Dharma says: “ The moon is called SaSa- 
lak'ha, for the globe of her body is watery, reflecting 
the figure of the earth as a mirror reflects. On the 
earth there are mountains and trees of different shapes, 
which are reflected in the moon as a hare’s figure. It 
is also called Mrigaldncana, i.e. the figure of a gazelle, 
for certain people compare the black part on the moon s 
face to the figure of a gazelle.” 

story of the The lunar stations they declare to be the daughters 
leprosy of £ p rn i ; A [nati, to whom the moon is married. He was 
especially attached to Itohini, and preferred her to the 
others. Now her sisters, uTged by jealousy, complained 
of him to their father Prajapati. The latter strove to 
keep peace among them, and admonished him, but with¬ 
out any success. Then he cursed the moon (Lumlis), in 
consequence of which bis face became leprous. Now 
the moon repented of his doing, and came penitent to 
Prajapati, who spoke to him: “ My word is one, and 
cannot be cancelled ; however. I stall cover thy shame 
for the half of each month.” Thereupon the moon 
spoke to Prajapati: “ But how shall the trace of the sin 
of the past be wiped off from me ? ” Prajfipati answered: 

By erecting the shape of the Ivhga of Malifideva as an 
object of thy worship.” This he did. The Ivhga ho 
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laised was the stone of Somanath, for soma means the The idol of 
moon and ndtlia means master , so that the whole word Som mAlh ' 
means master of the moon. The image was destroyed 
by the Prince Mahmud — may God be merciful to 
him! — a . h . 416. He ordered the upper part to be 
broken and the remainder to be transported to his resi¬ 
dence, Ghaznin, with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold, jewels, and embroidered garments. Part of it 
has been thrown into the hippodrome of the town, 
together with the Cakrasv&min, an idol of bronze, that 
had been brought from Taneshar. Another part of the 
idol from Somanath lies before the door of the mosque 
of Ghaznln, on which people rub their feet to clean 
them from dirt and wet. 

The ling a is an image of the penis of Mahadeva. I origin «>f 
have heard the following story regarding it:—“ A Rishi, th ~ 
on seeing Mahadeva with lib wife, became suspicious 
of him, and cursed him that he should lose his penis. 

At once his penis dropped, and was as if wiped 
off. But afterwards the Rishi was in a position to 
establish the signs of his innocence and to confirm 
them by the necessary proofs. The suspicion which 
had troubled his mind was removed, and he spoke to 
him: f Verily, I shall recompense thee by making the 
image of the limb which thou Last lost the object of 
worship for men, who thereby will find the road to God, 
and come near him/ ” 

Varahamihira says about the construction of the Th? con- 
liiiga: “ After having chosen a faultless stone for it, ** r^i°‘ 
take it as long as the image i3 intended to be. Divide 
it into three parts. The lowest part of it is quad- # 
rangular, as if it were a cube or quadrangular column. ff l> ' 
The middle part is octagonal, its surface being divided 
hy four pilasters. The upper third is round, rounded 
olfso as to resemble the gland of a penis. 

V. 54.—In erecting the figure, place the quadran¬ 
gular third within the earth, and for the octagonal third 
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make a cover, which is called piiida, quadrangular from 
without, hut so as to fit also on the quadrangular 
third in the earth. The octagonal form of the inner 
side is to fit on to the middle third, which projects out 
Pugo 253.1 of the earth. The round third alone remains without 
cover.” 

Further he says:— 

Y. 55.—“If you make the round part too small or 
too thin, it will hurt the country and bring about evil 
among the inhabitants of the regions who have con¬ 
structed it. If it does not go deep enough down into 
the earth, or if it projects too little out of the earth, 
ampler 1*.* this causes people to fall ill. When it is in the course 
of. cor .-traction, and is struck by a peg, the ruler and 
his "fuJnily will perish. If on the transport it is hit, 
and the blow leaves a trace on it, the artist will 
perish, and destruction and diseases will spread in that 
country.” 

•n.ownip In the south-west of the Sindh country this idol is 
’frequently met with in the houses defined for the 
worship of the Hindus, but Somanath was the most 
famous of these places. Every day they brought there 
a jug of Ganges water and a basket of flowers from 
Kashmir. They believed that the linga of Somanath 
would cure persons of every inveterate illness and heal 
every desperate and incurable disease. 

The reason why in particular Somanfith has become 
so famous i3 that it was a harbour for seafaring people, 
and a station for those who went to and fro between 
Sufala in the country of the Zanj and China, 
j iimiar bo- Now as regards ebb and flow in the Indian Ocean, 
0*1. .imws'of of which the former i3 called lliarna (?), the latter 
the tide*. m ] iara 0), we state that, according to the notions of the 
common Hindus, there is a fire called Vadavdnala in 
the ocean, which is always blazing. The flow is caused 
by the fire’s drawing breath and its being blown up by 
the wind, and the ebb is caused by the fire’s exhaling 
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the breath and the cessation of its being blown up by 
the wind. 



Mani has come to a belief like this, after he had 
heard from the Hindus that there is a demon in the 
sea whose drawing breath and exhaling breath causes 
the flow and the ebb. 

The educated Hindus determine the daily phases of 
the tides by the rising and setting of the moon, the 
monthly phases by the increase and waning of the 
moon; but the physical cause of both phenomena is not 
understood by them. 

It is flow and ebb to which Somanath owes its name Origin of the 

( • Siicrodnos^ 

i.e. master of the moon); for the stone (or liiiga ) of'nfsoma" 
Somanath was originally erected on the coast, a little u *' 
less than three miles west of the mouth of the river 
Sarsuti, east of the golden fortress Baroi, which had 
appeared as a dwelling-place for Vasudeva, not far from 
the place where he and his family were killed, and 
"where they were burned. Each time when the moon 
rises and sets, the water of the ocean rises in the flood 
so as to cover the place in question. When, then, the 
moon reaches the meridian of noon and midnight, the 
water recedes in the ebb, and the place becomes again 
visible. Thus the moon was perpetually occupied in 
serving the idol and bathing it. Therefore the place 
was considered as sacred to the moon. The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not 
ancient, but was built only about a hundred years ago. 

The Vishnu-Purdna says : “ The greatest height of Quotation 
the water of the flow is 1500 digits.” This statement 
seems rather exaggerated; for if the waves and the 7urd ' ia * 
mean height of the ocean rose to between sixty to 
seventy yards, the shores and the bays would be more 
overflown than has ever been witnessed. Still this is 
uot entirely improbable, as it is not in itself impossible 
on account of some law of nature. 

The fact that the just-mentioned fortress is said to 
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have appeared out of the ocean is not astonishing for 
that particular part of the ocean; for the Dibajat 


no golden islands (Maledives and Laccadives) originate in a 


lvu similar manner, rising out of the ocean as sand-downs. 

Taral iel of . 

the Male- lhey increase, and rise, and extend themselves, and 

dives and .... ... r 7 

lacc-iives. remain in this condition for a certain time. Then they 

p»s°25t. become decrepit as if from old age; the single parts 
become dissolved, no longer keep together, and dis¬ 
appear in the water as if melting away. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the islands quit that one which apparently dies 
away, and migrate to a young and fresh one which is 
about to rise above the ocean. They take their cocoa- 
nut palms along with them, colonise the new island, 
and dwell on it. 

'fiat the fortress in question is called golden may 
only be a conventional epithet. Possibly, however, 
this object is to be taken literally, for the islands of 
the Zabaj are called the Gold Country ( Suvarnadvipa ), 
because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash 
only a little of the earth of that country. 







CHAPTER LIX. 

OX THE SOLAE AND LUNAR ECLIPSE3. 

It is perfectly known to the Hindu astronomers that 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and 
the sun is eclipsed by the moon. Hereon they have 
based their computations in the astronomical hand¬ 
books and other works. 

Varfiharnihira says in the Sain hitd :— 

Y. i.—“ Some scholars maintain that the Head be- Quotation 
longed to the Daityas, and that his mother was Sim- 
hikl After the angels had fetched the amrita out of ch%. 
the ocean, they asked Vishnu to distribute it among 
them. When he did so, the Head also came, resembling 
the angels in shape, and associated himself with them. 

When Vishnu handed him a portion of the amnia, lie 
took and drank it. But then Vishnu perceived who it 
was, hit him with his round cakra , and cut off his head. 
However, the head remained alive on account of the 
amrita in its mouth, whilst the body died, since it had 
not yet partaken of the amrita, and the force of the 
latter had not yet spread through it. Then the Head, 
humbling itself, spoke: ‘For what sin has this been 
done?' Thereupon he was recompensed by being 
raised to heaven and by being made one of its inha¬ 
bitants. 

V. 2.—Others say that the Head has a body like sun 
and moon, but that it is black and dark, and cannot 
therefore lie seen in heaven. Brahman, the first father, 
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ordered that he should never appear in heaven except 
at the time of an eclipse. , , , 

y , _ Others say that he lias a head like that ox a 

serpent, and a tail like that of a serpent, whilst others 
say that he has no other body besides the black colour 

which is seen.’' . 

After having finished the relation of these absurdities, 

Varahamihira continues; 

y. 4_“If the Head had a body, it would act by 
immediate contact, whilst we find that he eclipses fiom 
a distance, when between him and the moon there is 
an interval of six zodiacal signs. Besides, his motion 
does not increase nor decrease, so that we canno 
imagine an eclipse to be caused by Ins body reaching 

tb-? spot of the lunar eclipse. 

Y 5_And if a man commits himself to sucli a view, 

let him tell us for what purpose the cycles of the 
Head’s rotation have been calculated, and what is t ie 
use of their being correct in consequence of the act 
that his rotation is a regular one. 1* the Head is 
imagined to bo a serpent with head and tail, why docs 
it not eclipse from a distance less or more than six 

v. 6.—His body is there present between head and 
tail: both hang together by means of the body. Still 
it. does not eclipse sun nor moon nor the fixed stars of 
the lunar stations, there being an eclipse only if there 
are two heads opposed to each other. 

Y 7—If the latter were the case, and the moon 
rose' being eclipsed by one of the two, the sun would 
necessarily set, being eclipsed by the other. Likewise, 
if the moon should set eclipsed, the sun would use 
eclipsed. And nothing of the kind ever occurs 

Y g_As has been mentioned by scholars who enjoy 

the help of God, an eclipse of the moon is herenter- 
in r the shadow of the earth, and an eclipse of the sun 
consists in this that the moon covers and hides the sun 





from us. Therefore the lunar eclipse will never revolve 
from the west nor the solar eclipse from the east. 


Y. 9.—A long shadow stretches away from the earth, 
in like manner as the shadow of a tree. 

Y. 10.—When the moon has only little latitude, 
standing in the seventh sign of its distance from the 
sun, and if it does not stand too far north or south, in 
that case the moon enters the shadow of the earth and 
is eclipsed thereby. The first contact takes place on 
the side of the east. 

Y. 11.—When the sun is reached by the moon from 
the west, the moon covers the sun, as if a portion of a 
cloud covered him. The amount of the covering differs 
in different regions. 

Y. 12.—Because that which covers the moon is large, 
her light wanes when one-half of it is eclipsed; and 
because that which covers the sun is not large, the rays 
are powerful notwithstanding the eclipse. 

Y. 13.—The nature of the Head has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the lunar and solar eclipses. On this 
subject the scholars in their books agree ” 

After having described the nat ure of the two eclipses, 
as lie understands them, lie complains of those who do 
not know this, and says: “ However, common people 
are always very loud in proclaiming the Head to be 
the cause of an eclipse, and they say, ‘ If the Head 
did not appear and did not bring about the eclipse, the 
Brahmans would not at that moment undergo an obli¬ 
gatory washing,’ ” 

Varahamihira says:— 

Y 14.—“ The reason of this is that the head humi¬ 
liated itself after it had been cut off, and received from 
Brahman a portion of the offering which the Brahmans 
oiler to the fire at the moment of an eclipse. 

V. 15. —Therefore he is near the spot of the eclipse, 
sr arching for his portion. Therefore at that time people 
mention him frequently, and consider him as the cause 
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of the eclipse, although lie has nothing whatsoever to 
do with it; for the eclipse depends entirely upon the 
uniformity and the declination of the orbit of the 
moon.” 

The latter words of Varahamihira, who, in passages 
quoted previously, has already revealed himself to us 
as a man who accurately knows the shape of the world, 
are odd and surprising. However, he seems sometimes 
to side with the Brahmans, to whom he belonged, and 
from whom he could not separate himself. Still he 
does not deserve to be blamed, as, on the whole, his 
foot stands firmly on the basis of the truth, and he 
clearly speaks out the truth. Compare, e.g. his state¬ 
ment regarding the Sarndhi, which we have mentioned 
ahcjve (v. i. 366). 

Would to God that all distinguished men followed 
tru u/v.iiit ids example! But look, for instance, at Brahmagupta, 
U> who is certainly the most distinguished of their astro¬ 
nomers. I’or as he was one of the Brahmans who read 
in their Purunas that the sun is lower than the moon, 
and who therefore require a head biting the sun in 
order that he should be eclipsed, he shirks the truth 
and lends his support to imposture, if he did not—and 
this we think by no means impossible—from intense 
disgust at them, speak as he spoke simply in order to 
mock them, or under the compulsion of some mental 
derangement, like a man whom death is about to rob of 
his consciousness. The words in question are found in 
the first chapter of his Bralmasiddhdnla :— 

«.Some people think that the eclipse is not caused by 
the Head. This, howover, is a foolish idea, for it is he 
in fact who eclipses, and the generality of the inhabi- 
t: atu of the world say that it is the Head who eclipses. 
The Veda, which is the word of God from the mouth of 
Brahman, says that the Head eclipses, likewise the book 
Sm/riti, composed by Manu, and U10 Sariihild, composed 
by Gar'a the son of Brahman. On the contrary, Vara- 
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^^/hamihira, Srishena, Aryabhata, and Yishnucandra main¬ 
tain that the eclipse is not caused by the Head, but 
by the moon and the shadow of the earth, in direct 
opposition to all (to the generality of men), and from 
enmity against the just-mentioned dogma. For if the 
Head does not cause the eclipse, all the usages of the 
Brahmans which they practise at the moment of an 
eclipse, viz. their rubbing themselves with warm oil, 
and other works of prescribed worship, would be illu¬ 
sory and not be rewarded by heavenly bliss. If a man 
declares these things to be illusory, he stands outside 
of the generally acknowledged dogmA, and that is not 
allowed. Manu says in the Smriti: ‘When the Head 
keeps the sun or moon in eclipse, all waters on earth 
become pure, and in purity like the water of the Ganges/ 
The Veda says: ‘ The Head is the son of a woman of the 
daughters of the Daityas, called SainaJcd ’ (? Simhika ?). 
Therefore people practise the well-known works of piety, 
and therefore those authors must cease to oppose the 
generality, for everything which is in the icdci , fcniriti, 
and Sariihitd is true.” 

If Brahmagupta, in this respect, is one of those of 
whom God says {Koran, Sura xxvii. 14), “ They have 
denied our signs, although their hearts lenew them clearly , 
from wickedness and haughtiness ” we shall not argue 
with him, but only whisper into his ear: It people 
must under circumstances give up opposing the reli¬ 
gious codes (as seems to bo your case), why then do you 
order people to be pious if you forget to be so your- 
seli ? Why do you, after having spoken such words, 
then begin to calculate the diameter of the moon in 
order to explain her eclipsing the sun, and the dia¬ 
meter of the shadow of the earth in order to explain its 
eclipsing the moon ? Why do you compute both eclipses 
in agreement with the theory of those heretics, and nob 
according to the views of those with whom you think 
it proper to agree ? If the Brahmans are ordered to 
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practise some act of worship or something else at the 
occurrence of an eclipse, the eclipse is only the date 
of these things, not their cause. Thus we Muslims are 
hound to say certain prayers, and prohibited from say¬ 
ing others, at certain times of the revolution of the sun 
and his light. These things are simply chronological 
dates for those acts, nothing more, for the sun has 
nothing whatever to do with our (Muslim) worship. 

Brahmagupta says (ii. no), “The generality thinks 
thus.” If lie thereby means the totality of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the inhabitable world, we can only say that he 
would be very little able to investigate their opinions 
either by exact research or by means of historical tra¬ 
dition. For India itself is, in comparison to the whole 
inhabitable world, only a small matter, and the number 
of those who differ from the Hindus, both in religion 
and law, is larger than the number of those who agree 
with them. 

Or if Brahmagupta means the generality of the Hindus, 
gS* we agree that the uneducated among them are much 
more nume roug than the educated; but we also point 
out that in all our religious codes of divine revelation 
the uneducated crowd is blamed as being ignorant, 
always doubting, and ungrateful. 

I, for my part, am inclined to the belief that that 
which made Brahmagupta speak the above-mentioned 
words (which involve a sin against conscience) was 
something of a calamitous fate, like that of Socrates, 
which had befallen him, notwithstanding the abun¬ 
dance of his knowledge and the sharpness of his intel- 
ratrow. lect, and notwithstanding his extreme youth at the 
time. For he wrote the Hrahmasiddhdnta when he was 
only thirty years of age. If this indeed is his excuse, 
we accept it, and herewith drop the matter. 

As for the above-mentioned people (the Hindu theo¬ 
logians), from whom you must take care not to differ, 
how should they be able to understand the astronomical 
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theory regarding the moon’s eclipsing the sun, as they, 
in their Puranas, place the moon above the sun, and 
that which is higher cannot cover that which is lower 
in the sight of those who stand lower than both. 
Therefore they required some being which devours 


moon and sun, as the fish devours the bait, and causes 
them to appear in those shapes in which the eclipsed 
parts of them in reality appear. However, in each 
nation there are ignorant people, and leaders still more 
ignorant than they themselves, who (as the Koran, 

Sura xxix. r2, says) " hear their oum burdens and other 
burdens besides them” and who think they can increase 
the light of their minds ; the fact being that the masters 
are as ignorant as the pupils. 

Very odd is that which Yarahamihira relates of certain Quotations 
ancient writers, to whom we must pay no attention if hamiinm**' 
^e do not want to oppose them, viz. that they tried to £hn P ' n £\ 7j 
prognosticate the occurrence of all eclipse by pouring a l6,63 ’ 
small amount of water together with the same amount 
oil into a large vase with a flat bottom on the eighth 
of the lunar days. Then they examined the spots 
where the oil was united and dispersed. The united 


portion they considered as a prognostication for the be¬ 
ginning of the eclipse, the dispersed portion as a prog¬ 
nostication for its end.' 


T urther, Yarahamihira says that somebody used to 
think that the conjunction of the planets is the cause 
of the eclipse (V. 16), whilst others tried to prognosticate 
ec Hpse from unlucky phenomena, as, e.g . the falling 
of stars, comets, halo, darkness, hurricane, landslip, and 
earthquake. “ These things,” so he says, “ are not always 
contemporary with an eclipse, nor are they its cause; 
tfle nature of an unlucky event is the only thing which 
* iese occurrences have in common with an eclipse. A 
^cisonable explanation is totally different from such 

absurdities.” 


-Ide same man, knowing only too well the character 
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of liis countrymen, who like to mix up peas with wolf’s 
beans, pearls with dung, says, without quoting any 
authority for his words (V. 63): “ If at the time of an 
eclipse a violent wind blows, the next eclipses ill e 
six months later. If a star falls down, the next eclipse 
will be twelve months later. If the air is dusty, it will 
be eighteen months later. If there is an earthquake, it 
will be twenty-four months later. If the air is dark, it 
will be thirty months later. If hail falls, it will he 
thirty-six months later.” 

To such tilings silence is the only proper answer. 

I shall not omit to mention that the different kinds 
•v of 'eclipses described in the canon of Alkhwarizmi, 
though correctly represented, do not agree with the 
results of actual observation. More correct is a similar 
view of the Hindus, viz. that the eclipse has the colour 
of smoke if it covers less than half the body of the 
moon ; that it is coal-black if it completely covers one 
half of her; that it has a colour between black and red 
if the eclipse covers more than half of her body; and, 
lastly, that it is yellow-brown if it covers the whole 
body of the moon. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

ON THE TAIWAN. 

The intervals between which an eclipse may happen Pig 0 a5 8. 
and the number of their lunations are sufficiently ort^r’tom" 
demonstrated in the sixth chapter of Almagest. The parvan - 
Hindus call a period of time at the beginning and end 
of which there occur lunar eclipses, parvan . The fol¬ 
lowing information on the subject is taken from the 
Sarhhitd. Its author, Yarahamihira, says: “Each six q> lotation 
months form a parvan , in which an eclipse may happen . humiliin’s 
These eclipses form a cycle of seven, each of which has Au'I'IV?' 
a particular dominant and prognostics, as exhibited in 
the following table: 


Number 

of tho 
ParvaTiB. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Domi¬ 
nants 
of tho 
Purvuua. 

Brahman. 

&u*in, 
i.e. tho 
Moon. 

Indrn, 

tho 

Ruler. 

! Kubera, 
the Pro¬ 
tector 
' of tho 
| North. 

Yarima, 
tho Pro¬ 
tector 
of tho 
Water. 

Agni, the 
Fire, also 
called 
MitriV 
khya. 

t ♦ 

Yam a, 
tho 

Angel of 
Death. 

0? 

o 

1 

& 

2 

u 

S 

£ 

Favourable to the {Brahmans ; 
the cuttle is thriving, the crops 
are flourishing, and there is 
_ general well-being and safety. 

The same as in the first Parvan, 
but rain is scarce in it, and 
scholars are ill. 

The kings become estranged 

1 from each other, safety de¬ 

clines, and the autumnal crops 
are ruined. 

There is abundance and wealth ; 
rich peojdo ruin their pro¬ 
perty. 

Nut favourable to kings, but 
favourable to others ; the crops 
are flourishing. 

<u 

fltJ a 
tri zL 

. - rt O 

jEtfa 

M’S 

Si S3 

CJ 3 

g * g 

g C tr. "o 

rt o a> o 

i Rain is scarce, the crops perish, 

and this leads to famine. 
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.for The computation of the parvan in which you ha ppen 

to he is the following, according to the Rhapdalchddyala. 
from ~7 og nmrmnted according to 


<SL 


r.i£e 259. 


t.v.ionofthe tobeistnQiouowxu-, - • • t 

« Write down the aharyana, as computed accoidm 0 
thig can0Dj in two places. Multiply the one by 50, and 

divide the product by 1296, reckoning a fraction, 1 1 is 
not less than one-half, as a whole. Add to the quotient 
10 g? Add the sum to the number written in the secom 
place, and divide the sum by’ 180. The quotient, as 
consisting of wholes, means the number of complete 
parvans. Divide it by 7, and. the remainder under 7 
which you get means the distance of the particuhi 
from the first one. U from that of Brahman 
. However, the remainder under 180 which you get by 
the division is the elapsed part of the parvan in which 
you arc. You subtract it from 180. If the remainder 
is less than 15, a lunar eclipse is possible or 
if the remainder is larger, it is impossible. Therefore 
y0 u must always by a similar method compute that 
time which has elapsed before the particular parvan in 

In another passage of the book we find the 
rule: “Take the kalpa-aharyana, i.c. the past port 
of the days of a lealpa. Subtract therefrom 96,031, 
and write down the remainder in two dilfeven place. 
Subtract from the lower number 84, and divide the sum 
by 561. Subtract the quotient from the upper num 
and divide the remainder by 17 3 - quo ion } 

disregard, but the remainder you divide /• b T 

lient gives parvans, beginning with Rmhmddv (»«> 
These two methods do not agree with each other. 
Wo are under the impression that 111 the secon J 1 
sage something has either fallen out or been cha» e 

b> WbatvShamihira says of the astrological portents 
of tlie parvans does not well suit Ins deep learnu„. 
lie <nys • “ If in a certain parvan there is no cc 1' > 
but there is one in the other cycle, there are no rains. 


Quotation 
1 foto Vat ft* 
Jmiiiihirft'B 
fynhhitd, 
oUap. v. sy 


umsTfty 
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there will be much hunger and killing.*' If in 
this passage the translator has not made a blunder, 
we can only say that this description applies to each 
parvan preceding such a one in which there occurs an 
eclipse. 

Stranger still is the following remark of his (V. 24): 

“ If an eclipse occurs earlier than has been calculated, 
there is little rain and the sword is drawn. If it 
occurs later than has been calculated, there will be 
pestilence, and death, and destruction in the corn, the 
fruit, and flowers. (V. 25.) This is part of what I have 
found in the books of the ancients and transferred to 
this place. If a man properly knows how to calculate, 
it will not happen to him in his calculations that an 
eclipse falls too early or too late. If the sun is eclipsed chap, m 
and darkened outside a parvan , you must know that an v * °‘ 
angel called Tvashtri has eclipsed him.” 

Similar to this is what lie says in another passage: 

“ If the turning to the north takes place before the sun ibid. v. 
enters the sign Capricornus, the south and the west 
'Will be ruined. If the turning to the south takes place 
before the sun enters Cancer, the east and the north 
will be ruined. If the turning coincides with the sun s 
entering the first degrees of these two signs, or takes 
place after it, happiness will be common to all four 
sides, and bliss in them will increase.” 

Such sentences, understood as they seem intended 
to be understood, sound like the ravings of a madman, 
but perhaps there is an esoteric moaning concealed 
behind them which wo do not know* 

After this we must continue to speak of the donuni 
hwporuvi, for these too are of a cyclical nature, adding 
such materials as are related to them. 


jiiw which 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

ON TTTE DOMINANTS OF THE DIFFERENT MEASURES OF 
TIME IN BOTH RELIGIOUS AND ASTRONOMICAL RELA¬ 
TIONS, AND ON CONNECTED SUBJECTS. 

wMch ortho i hjration, or time in general, only applies to the 
SlS&rf Creator as being his age, and not determinable by a 
iliUrt. beginning and an end. In fact it is his eUmty. 

' They frequently call it the soul, i.e. purusha. But as 
regards common time, which is determinable by mo¬ 
tion, the single parts of it apply to beings heside t ie 
Creator, and to natural phenomena beside the soul. 
Thus kalpa is always used in relation to Brahman, or 
it is his day and night, and his life is determined by it. 

Each manvantara has a special dominant called 
Mam, who is described by special qualities, already 
mentioned in a former chapter. On the other hand, I 
have never heard anything of dominants of the catur- 

nuaas or yugas. , 

Varahamihira says in the Great Boole of Nahuitm: 

“ Abda, i.e. the year, belongs to Saturn; Ay am, half a 
year, to the sun; Ritu, the sixth part of a year, to Mer¬ 
cury; the month, to Jupiter; Paksha, half a month to 
Venus; Vdsara, the day, to Mars; Muhmta, to tie 

"Tn the same book he defines the sixth parts of the 
year in the following manner: “ The first, beginning 
with the winter solstice, belongs to Saturn ; the second, 
to Venus; the third, to Mars; the fourth, to the Moon 
the fifth, to Mercury ; the sixth, to Jupiter. 


Pag" 26a. 
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We liave already, in former chapters, described the 
dominants of the hours, of the muhUrtas , of the halves 
of the lunar days, of the single days in the white and 
black halves of the month, of the jparxans of the 
eclipses, and of the siugle manvantaras. What there 
is more of the same kind we shall give in this place. 

In computing the dominant of the year , the Hindus compuu^ 
use another method than the Western nations, who dominant of 

• r the year 

compute it, according to certain well-known rules, iroin according to 

, ° „ . f the Khar, da- 

the asccndens or horoscope of a year. The dominant ot kh&dtfaia. 
the year as well as the dominant of the month are the 
rulers of certain periodically recurring parts of time, 
and are by a certain calculation derived from the domi¬ 
nants of the hours and the dominants of the days. 

If you want to find the dominant of the year, com¬ 
pute the sum of days of the date in question according 
to the rules of the canon KhandaJchddyaka , which is 
the most universally used among them. Subtract there¬ 
from 2201, and divide the remainder by 360, Multiply 
the quotient by 3, and add to the product always 3. 

Divide the sum by 7* The remainder, a number 
under 7, you count off on the week-days, beginning 
with Sunday. The dominant of that day you come 
to is at the same time the dominant of the year. The 
remainders you get by the division are the days of his 
rule which have already elapsed. These, together with 
the days of his rule which have not yet elapsed, give 
the sum of 360. 

It is the same whether we reckon as we have just 
explained, or add to the here-mentioned sum of days 
319, instead of subtracting from it. 

If you want to find the dominant of the mouthy sub- How 
tract 71 from the sum of days of the date in question, matoftiio 
and divide the remainder by 30. Double the quotient 
and add x. The sum divide by 7 > an( I the remainder 
count off on the week-days, beginning with Sunday. 

The dominant of the day you come to is at the same 


imsr/ty 
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time the dominant of the month. The remainder you 
get by the division is that part of his rule which has 
already elapsed. This, together with that part of his 
rule which has not yet elapsed, gives the sum of 30 days. 

It is the same whether you reckon as we have just 
explained, or add 19 to the days of the date, instead of 
subtracting from them, and then add 2 instead of 1 to 
the double of the sum. 

It is useless here to speak of the dominant of the 
day, for you find it by dividing the sum of the days of 
a date by 7; or to speak of the dominant of the hour, 
for you find it by dividing the revolving sphere by 15. 
Those, however, who use the copcu KaipucaL divide by 15 
the distance between the degree of the sun and the de¬ 
gree of the ascendens , it being measured by equal degrees, 
jgo261. The book SnUhava of Mah&deva says: “Each of 
notation the thirds of the day and night has a dominant. The 
om Mahd- dominant of the first third of day and night is Brahman, 
that of the second Vishnu, and that of the third Eudra. 
This division is based on the order of the three prime¬ 
val forces ( satva , rajas , tamas ). 


The Hindus have still another custom, viz. that of 


lUC-iTU'/'-a # Cl 

incoi.mv- mentioning together with the dominant or the year one 

tion with 00 

the planets. 0 f the Ndgas or serpents, which have certain names as 
they are used in connection with one or other of the 
planets. We have united them in the following table : 


Table of the serpents. 


The dominant of 
the year. 


The names of the serpents which accompany the 
Dor.xinxLS Anut, given in two different iormS. 


Sun. 

Moon. 

Mars. 

Mercury. 

J upiter. 

Ven us. 

Saturn. 


Suka (? V&suki), 
Pushkara, 

Pind&raka, Bharma (?), 
C-abrahasta (?), 
EKlpatra, 
lvarkotaka, 
Cakshabliadra t?), 


Nanda. 


Oitr&hgada. 

Takshaka. 


Karkota. 
Pad 111 a. 
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The Hindus combine the planets with the sun be- 
cause they depend upon tlie sun, and the fixed stars “■ 
with the moon because the stars of her stations belong 
to them. It is known among Hindu as well as Muslim 
astrologers that the planets exercise the rule over the 
zodiacal signs. Therefore they assume certain angelic 
beings as the dominants of the planets, who are ex¬ 
hibited in the following table, taken from the Vishfliu- 
cUiarma :— 


--——-——-_ - 7"! 

Table of the dominants of the planets. 

Tho planets and the two nodes. 

Their dominants. 

Sun. 

Agni. 

Moon. 

Vvtlna (?). 

Mars 

Kalmdsha (?). 

Mercury. 

Vishnu. 

Jupiter. 

Venus. 

Sukra. 

Gauri. 

Saturn. 

Prajfipati. 

Tho Head. 

Ganapati (?). 

The Tail. 

Viivakarmau. 


The same book attributes also to the lunar stations 
as to the planets certain dominants, who are contained 
in the following table:— 


Tl\e Lunar Stations. 

Their dominants. 

Krittikit 

Itoliinf. 

Agni. 

Kesvara. 

Mrigaatrsha. 

Indn, i.e. the moon. 

Ardra. 

Kudro. 

Punarvasu. 

Aditi. 

Pushva. 

Guru, i.e. Jupiter. 

Alesha. 

SarpAs. 

Maghft. 

Pitaras. 

Pdivaphalgunl. 

Bhaga. 

Uttaraphaiguni. 

Hasta. 

Aryainan. 

Savitfi, - Savita. 
Tvashtfi. 

CitrA. 

SvAti. 

Vayu. 

Via&kliA, 

IndrAgni. 
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The Lunar Stations. 

Their domioants. 

Anur&dM. 

Jy eoliths 

Mtila.’ 

Pdrvasli^(]luu 

Uttarashadha. 

Abhijit 

Sravana. 

DhanishtA 

fclatabhishnj. 

Pflrvabhftdrapadd. 

U t tarabh&drapad A 

Itevati. 

Aivinl. 

Bharant 

Mitra. 

Sakra. 

Nirriti. 

Apjis. 

VisvG [cl evils]. 

Brahman. 

Vishnu. 

Yasavas. 

Varuna. 

[Aja ekap&d]. 

Aliir hudhnya. 

Phshan. 

Asvin (?). 

Yama. 
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ON THE SIXTY YEAIiS-SAMV ATSAR A, ALSO CALLED Page ;6.. 

“ SHASIITYABDA.” 

Tiie word samvatsara. which means the 7/ears, is a tech- Expiana- 

} ill- tlon °* 

meal term for cycles of years constructed on the basis terms *«»*- 

J J Til-1 vatmra unJ 

oi the revolutions of Jupiter and the sun, the heliacal tkaihyiida. 
rising of the former being reckoned as the beginning. 

It revolves in sixty years, and is therefore called shash - 
iycthda , t.e. sixty years. 

Wc have already mentioned- that the names of the Aggru 
lunar stations are, by the names of the months, divided 
into groups, each month having a namesake in the cor- ^^ a t 1 hc 
responding group of stations. We have represented ruing of 
these things in a table, in order to facilitate the subject occurs. 

(v. i. 218). Knowing the station in which the heliacal 
rising of Jupiter occurs, and looking np this station in 
the just-mentioned table, you find at the left of it 
the name of the month which rules over the year in 
question. You bring the year in connection with the 
month, and say, e.g. the year of Caitra, the year of Vai- 
MJcha, &c. For each of these years there exist astro¬ 
logical rules which are well known in their literature. 

For the computation of the lunar station in which 
the heliacal rising of Jupiter occurs, Varahamihira 
gives the following rule in his Samhitd :— heftiv ni r.- 

“ Take the Sakakala, multiply it by 11, and multiply 
the product by 4. You may do this, or you may also hu-v. am™. 
multiply the Sakakala by 44. Add 8589 to the product viu. zo, n. 
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and divide the sum by 3750. The quotient represents ' 
years, months, days, &c. 

“ Add them to the Sakakala, and divide the sum by 
60. The quotient represents great sexagenarian yugas, 
ix. complete shashtyabdas, which, as not being necessary, 
are disregarded. Divide the remainder by 5 > and the 
quotient represents small, complete five-year yugas. 
That which remains being less than one yuga, is called 
samvatsara, ix. the year. 

« v. 22. —Write down the latter number in two diffe¬ 
rent places. Multiply the one by 9, and add to the pro¬ 
duct -jV of the number in the other place. Take of the 
sum the fourth part, and this number represents com¬ 
plete lunar stations, its fractions representing part of 
the next following current station. Count oft this 
number of the stations, beginning with Dhanishtha. 
The station you arrive at is that one in which the 
heliacal rising of Jupiter takes place.” Thereby you 
know the month of the years, as has above been ex¬ 


plained. . . 

Smaller The great yugas begin with the heliacal rising of 
comafimd in Jupiter in the beginning of the station Dhanishtha and 
tho cycle of be^innin^ of the month Magha. The small yugas 

fcix'y ycara. ut o ,ullul o u 0 „ 

have within the great ones a certain order, being 
divided into groups which comprehend certain numbers 
of years, and each of which has a special dominant. 
This division is represented by the following table. 

If you know what number in the great yuga the year 
in question occupies, and you look up this number 
among the numbers of the years in the upper pait 
of the table, you find under it, in the corresponding 
columns, both the name of the year and the name of 


its dominant. 



s*C4- 


§L 


---- 

The number of 
each year of the 
sixty-years 
cycle. 

) Numbers 
j with the 
! unit i. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 6. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 2. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 7. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 3. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 8. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 4. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 9. 

Numbers 
with the 
unit 5. 

Numbers 
without a 
unit. 

X 

l\ 

31 

41 

51 

6 

16 

26 

46 

56 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

tn A W tO «-» 

CO 00 00 GO OO 00 

4 

H 

24 

34 

44 

54 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

The names * 
which each J 
dozen of years > 
has in \ 

common. ' 

Samvatsara. 

Parivatsarn. 

Id&vatsara. 

Anuvatsara. 

Udvatsara. 

Their 

dominants, j 

Agni, 

i.e. 

the fire. 

Arka, 
i.e . 

the sun. 

Sitamayhkham&l in , 
t.e. having a cold 
ray, viz. the moon. 

Praj&pati, the 
father of the 
lunar stations. 

Sailasut&pnti, i.e. 
the husband of the 
daughter of the 
mountain, viz. 
Mah&deva. 
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of the single 
years of a 
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Farther, every single one of the sixty years has a name 
of its own, and the yugas, too, have names which are the 
names of their dominants. All these names are exhi¬ 
bited in the following table. 

Thi3 table is to be used in the same way as tie 
preceding one, as you find the name of each year 
of the whole cycle (of sixty years) under the corre¬ 
sponding number. It would be a lengthy affair if we 
were to explain the meanings of the single names 
and their prognostics. All this is found in the boo ^ 
Samhitd . 


^ T.—Lustrum. 

Favourable. Its lord is Manu, i.e. N&rA- ) 
yana. \ 

j X. 

Prabhava. 

. 

2. 

Vibliava. 

3 - 

^ uk la. 

4 - 

Pram 0 da. 

5 - 

PrajApati. 

II—Lustrum. 

Favourable. Its lord Surejya, i.e. Jupiter 

6. 

Afigiras. 

7. 

Srfmukha. 

s - 

BhAva. 

9 - 

Yu van. 

10. 

DliAtri. 

III.—Lustrum. 

Favourablo. Its lord Balabhit, i.e. [ 

Indra.. . j 

IX. 

Isvara. 

12. 

BahudhAnya. 

13 - 

Pram A thin. 

14. 

Vikrama. 

IS- 

Yislia. 

(Vrishabha ?) 

1 Y.—Lustrum. 

Favourable. Its lord Hut&ia, i.e , the fire 

16. 

Citrabhknu. 

17. 

SubhAnu. 

18 

PArtliiva (?). 

19 . 

T Aran a. 

20. 

Vyaya. 

V.—Lustrum. 

Indifferent. Its lord Tvashtri, the lord ) 
of the lunar station dirk . , . \ 

21. 

Sarvajit 

22. 

Sarvadhclrin. 

23- 

Virodhin. 

24. 

Yikrita. 

25 - 

Khara. 

VI. — Lustrum. 

Indifferent. Its lord Proshthapadn. the ) 
lord of the lunar station* Uttarabhfi- !• 
drapada ... . • ) 

26. 

Naudana. 

27. 

Vijaya. 

28. 

Jay a. 

29. 

Manmatha. 

30 - 

Cadur (!). 
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VII.—Lustrum. 

Indifferent. Its lord Pitaras, i.c. the 
fathers 


VUL—Lustrum. 

Indifferent. Its lord is Siva, i.e. the 
creatures 


IX.—Lustrum. 

Unlucky. Its lord Soma, i.c. the moon 


X.—Lustrum. 

Unlucky. Its lord Sakr&nala, i.c. Indra 
and the fire together .... 


XI.—Lustrum. 

Unlucky. Its lord Alvin, the lord of 
the lunar station A4vini . . * 


XII.—Lustrum. 

Unlucky. Its lord Bhaga, the lord of 
the lunar station Ptirvaphalguni 


31 . 

Hemalamba. 

36. 

Sokakj-it. 

41 . 

i Plavafiga. 
46 . 

Paridhiivin. 

5 1 * 

Pihgala. 

s6; . 
Dundubhi. 





32 . 

Vilambin, 

33* 

Vik&rin. 

34* 

Sarvari (?). 

35* 

Plava. 

37. 

&ubhakrifc. 

38. 

Krodhin. 

39* 

VisvAvasu. 

40 . 

ParAvasu. 

42 . 

Kilaka. 

43* 

Saumya. 

44* 

SAdhArana. 

45* 

Bodliakj-it. „ 

47- 

PramMin. 

48 . 

Vikrama. 

49* 

IlAkshasa. 

50. 

Anala. 

52. 

K&layukta. 

53* 

Siddhftrtha. 

54* 

Raudra. 

55* 

Durmati. 

57. 

AngAra. 

58 . 

Rakt&ksha (?). 

59* 

Krodha. 

60 . 

Ksliaya. 
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This is the method for the determination of the ra-e 
years of the shashtyabda , as recorded in their books. 
However, I have seen Hindus who subtract 3 from 
the era of Vikramaditya, and divide the remainder 
by 60. The remainder they count off from the begin¬ 
ning of the great yuga. This method is not worth 
anything. By-the-bye, it is the same whether you 
reckon in the maimer mentioned, or add 12 to the 
Sakakfila. 


<SL 


i have come across some people from the country The tamvat. 
of Kanoj who told me that, with them, the cycle of people o[- hc 
samvatearas has 1248 years, each single one of the K “ nuj ' 
twelve samvatsaras having 104 years. According to 
this statement w r e must subtract 554 from the Sakakfila, 
and with the remainder compare the following diagram. 

In the corresponding column you see in which samvat- 
sara the year in question lies, and how many years of 
the samvatsara have already elapsed:— 


The years 

Their f 
names | 

1. 

Rnkm&ksha. 

(?) 

I0 S* 

rtlumant. 

(?) 

209. 

Kadara. 

3*3* 

Kalavrinfca. 

417. 

Naumand. 

(?) 

521. 

Meru. 

The years 

625. 

729. 

833. 

jo I 

co 

^ I 

1041. 

1145- 

Their ( 

‘ — 

— 

— 

—* 

— 

— 

names \ 

Barbara. 

Jambu. 

Kriti. 

Sarpa, 

Ilindhu. 

Sindliu. 


When I heard, among these pretended names of sam- 
vatsaras, names of nations, trees, and mountains, I con¬ 
ceived a suspicion of my reporters, more particularly 
as their chief business was indeed to practise hocus- 
pocus and deception (as jugglers ?) ; and a dyed beard 
proves its bearer to be a liar. I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times, in a different order 
and context. But lo ! what different answers did I get! 
Hod is all-wise! 


vol. h. 


1 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

ON THAT WHICH ESPECIALLY CONCERNS THE BRAHMANS, 
AND WHAT THEY ARE OBLIGED TO DO DURING THEIR 
WHOLE LIFE. 

First period The life of the Brahman, after seven years of it have 
ILtti we h ' passed, is divided into four parts. The first part begins 
with the eighth year, when the Brahmans come to him 
to instruct him, to teach him his duties, and to enjoin 
him to adhere to them and to embrace them as long as 
he lives. Then they bind a girdle round his waist and 
invest him with a pair of yajnopaxitas, i.e. one strong 
cord consisting of nine single cords which are twisted 
together, and with a third yajnopavita, a single one 
made from cloth. This girdle runs from the left 
shoulder to the right hip. Further, ho is presented 
with a stick which he has to wear, and with a seal¬ 
ring of a c rtain grass, called darbha, which he wears on 
the ring-finger of the right hand. This seal-ring is also 
called °pavUra. The object of his wearing the ring on 
the ring-finger of his right hand is this, that it should 
he a good omen and a blessing for all those who receive 
gifts °from that hand. The obligation of wearing the 
ring is not quite so stringent as that of wearing the 
yajnopavita, for from the latter he is not to separate 
himself under any circumstances whatever. If he 
takes it off while eating or fulfilling some want of 
nature, he thereby commits a sin which cannot be 
a68 . wiped’off save by some work of expiation, fasting, or 
almsgiving. 
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This first period of the Brahman’s life extends till the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, or, according to the Vishnvr 
I' Urdna, till his forty-eighth year. His duty is to prac¬ 
tise abstinence, to make the earth his bed, to begin with 
the learning of the Veda and of its explanation, of the 
science of theology and law, all this being taught to him 
by a master whom he serves day and night. He washes 
himself thrice a day, and performs a sacrifice to the fire 
both at the beginning and end of the day. After the sacri¬ 
fice he worships his master. He fasts a day and he breaks 
fast a day, but lie is never allowed to eat meat. He 
dwells in the house of the master, which he only leaves 
in order to ask for a gift and to beg in not more than 
five houses once a day, either at noon or in the evening. 

^ hatever alms he receives he places before his master 
to choose from it what he likes. Then the master 
allows him to take the remainder. Thus the pupil 
nourishes himself from the remains of the dishes of 
bis master. Further, he fetches the wood for the fire, 

'vood of two kinds of trees, jpa/aia {Batca frondosa) 
and darbha , in order to perform the sacrifice; for the 
Hindus highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it. 

H is the same case with all other nations. They 
always thought that the sacrifice was accepted by the 
deity if the fire came down upon it, and no other 
worship has been able 10 draw them away from it, 
neither the worship of idols nor that of stars, cows, 
asses, or images. Therefore Bashshar Ibn Burd says: 

Since there is fire, it is worshipped.” 

The second period of their life extends from the twenty- sccon.i 
h ih > ear till the fiftieth, or, according to the Vishnu-Fur - Kmi's 0 
till the seventieth. The master allows him to marry. hfe ' 

-e marries, establishes a household, and intends to have 
descendants, but he cohabits with Iris wife only once in 
^ inontli after she lias become clcau of the menstruation. 
e is not allowed to marry a woman above twelve years 


of 


age. 


He gains his sustenance either by the fee he 
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obtains for teaching Brahmans and Ksliatriyas, not as 
a payment, but as a present, or by presents which le 
receives from some one because he performs for mm 
the sacrifices to the fire, or by asking a gift from the 
kin"s and nobles, there being no importunate pressing 
on his part, and no unwillingness on the part ot the 
mver. There is always a Brahman in the houses 0 
those people, who there administers the affairs of reli¬ 
gion and the works of piety. He is called purohita. 
Lastlv, the Brahman lives from what he gathers on t ic 
earth or from the trees. He may try his fortune in the 
trade of clothes and betel-nuts, but it is preferable that 
he should not trade himself, and that a Vaiiiya should 
’ dr. the business for him, because originally trade is for¬ 
bidden on account of the deceiving and lying which 
are mixed up with it. Trading is permitted to him 
only in case of dire necessity, when he has no other 
means of sustenance. The Brahmans are not, like the 
other castes, bound to pay taxes and to perform services 
to the kings. Further, he is not allowed continually to 
busy himself with horses and cows, with the care for 
the cattle, nor with gaining by usury. The blue colour 
is impure for him, so that if it touches his body, lie is 
obliged to wash himself. Lastly, he must always beat 
the drum before the fire, and recite for it the prescribe 

holy texts. , , , 

The third period of the life of the Brahman extends 
from the fiftieth year to the seventy-fifth, or, according 
to the Vishnu-Purdna, till the ninetieth. He practises 
abstinence, leaves bis household, and hands it as well 
a* his wife over to his children, if the latter does not 
prefer to accompany him into the life in the wilderness. 
He dwells outside civilisation, and leads the same life 
aesiu which he led in the first period. He does not 
take shelter under a roof, nor wear any other dress but 
some bark of a tree, simply sufficient to cover his loins, 
lie sleeps on the earth without any bed, and only 
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nourishes himself by fruit, vegetables, and roots. He 
lets the hair grow long, and does not anoint himself 
with oil. 



The fourth period extends till the end of life. He Tb ® *j urth 
wears a red garment and holds a stick in his hand. pcn ° ’ 

He is always given to meditation; he strips the mind 
of friendship and enmity, and roots out desire, and 
lust, and wrath. He does not converse with anybody 
at all. When walking to a place of a particular merit, 
in order to gain a heavenly reward, lie does not stop on 
the road in a village longer than a day, nor in a city 
longer than five days. If any one gives him something, 
he does not leave a remainder of it for the following 
^ a y. He has no other business but that of caring 
for the path which leads to salvation, and for reaching 
vioksha , whence there is no return to this world. 

The universal duties of the Brahman throughout his ti»c duties 

■u/L i i-A - . . ofBnthtnnii 

wnoie lire are works of piety, giving alms and receiving m general, 
them. For that which the Brahmans give reverts to 
tlie pitavas (is in reality a benefit to the Fathers). He 
niust continually read, perform the sacrifices, take care 
°f the fire which he lights, offer before it, worship it, 
and preserve it from being extinguished, that he may 
be burned by it after his death. It is called hornet . 

Every day he must wash himself thrice: at the 
swriidhi of rising, i.e % morning dawn, at the sewh-dhi of 
setting, ie. evening twilight, and between them in the 
middle of the day. The first washing is on account of 
sleep, because the openings of the body have become 
lax during it. Washing is a cleansing from accidental 
impurity and a preparation for prayer. 

Iheir prayer consists of praise, glorification, and pros¬ 
tration according to their peculiar manner, viz. pros¬ 
trating themselves on the two thumbs, whilst the two 
palins of the hands are joined, and they turn their faces 
towards the sun. For the sun is their kiblct, wherever 
he may be, except when in the south. For they Jo not 
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perform any work of piety with the face turned south¬ 
ward ; only when occupied with something evil and 
unlucky they turn themselves towards the south. _ 

The time when the sun declines from the meridian 
(the afternoon) is well suited for acquiring in lL a 
heavenly reward. Therefore at this time the Brahman 
must be clean. 

The evening is the time of supper and of prayer. 
The Brahman may take his supper and pray without 
having previously washed himself. Therefore, evidently, 
the rule as to the third washing is not as stringent a3 
that relating to the first and second washings. 

A nightly washing is obligatory for the Brahman 
oh]y at the times of eclipses, that he should be pie 
pared to perform the rules and sacrifices prescribed for 

that occasion. . , . n 

The Brahman, as long as he lives, eats on y 1 

day, at noon and at nightfall; and when he wants to 
take his meal, he begins by putting aside as much as 
is sufficient for one or two men a3 alms, especially 
strange Brahmans who happen to come at evening- 
time asking for something. To neglect then mainten¬ 
ance would be a great sin. Further, lie puts something 
aside for the cattle, the birds, and the fire. Over the 
remainder he says prayers.and eats it. The remainder 
of his dish he places outside his house and does not any 
more come near it, as it is no longer allowable for him, 
bein- destined for the chance passer-oy who wants it, 
be he a man, bird, dog, or something else 

The Brahman must have a water-vessel for himself. 
If another one uses it, it is broken. The same> remai 1 v 
applies to his eating-instruments. I have seen Bra - 
mans who allowed their relatives to eat with them from 
tiie same plate, but most of them disapprove of this. 

He oWigh to between the rivet S.ndh 

the north and the river Carman vati in the south. B 
L not lwed to crose either el these front,ere so e, 
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enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnata. 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the east 
and west. People say that he is not allowed to stay 
in a country in which the grass which he wears on 
the ring-finger does not grow, nor the black-haired 
gazelles graze. This is a description for the whole 
country within the just-mentioned boundaries. If he 
passes beyond them he commits a sin. 

In a country where not the whole spot in the house 
which is prepared for people to eat upon it is plastered 
with clay, where they, on the contrary, prepare a sepa¬ 
rate tablecloth for each person eating by pouring water 
over a spot and plastering it with the dung of cows, 
the shape of the Brahman’s tablecloth must be square. 
Those who have the custom of preparing such table¬ 
cloths give the following as the cause of this custom : 
—The spot of eating is soiled by the eating. If the 
eating is finished, the spot is washed and plastered to 
become clean again. If, now, the soiled spot is not 
distinguished by a separate mark, you would suppose 
also the other spots to be soiled, since they are similar 
to and cannot be distinguished from each other. 

live vegetables are forbidden to them by the reli¬ 
gious code:—Onions, garlic, a kind of gourd, the root of 
a plant like the carrots called krncn (?), and another 
vegetable which grows round their tanks called ndh. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

OS 1 JIK KITES AND CUSTOMS WHICH THE OTHEK CASTES, 

BESIDES THE BRAHMANS, PRACTISE DURING TIIEIK 
LIFETIME. 

£?£& Tjie Kshatri y a rea,J s the Veda and learns it, but does 
not teach it. He offers to the fire and acts according 
to the mles of the Puranas. In places where, as we 
have mentioned (v. p. 135), a tablecloth is prepared 
for eating, he makes it angular. He rules the people 
and defends them, for he is created for this task. He 
gilds himself with a single cord of the threefold yajno- 
pavita , and a single other cord of cotton. This takes 
place after he has finished the twelfth year of his life. 

It is the duty of the \ ai^ya to practise agriculture 
and to cultivate the land, to tend the cattle and to 
remove the needs of the Brahmans. He is only allowed 
to gird himself with a single yajnoiparita, which is made 
of two cords. 

The Sildra is like a servant to the Brahman, taking 
care of his affairs and serving him. If, though being 
poor in the extreme, he still desires not to be°without 
ix yajuopavtta, he girds himself only with the linen one. 
Every action which is considered as the privilege of a 
r “ ^ brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation of the 
Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, is forbidden to 
him, to such a degree that when, e.g. a Sudra or a VahSva 
is proved to have recited the Veda, he is accused by tho 
Brahmans before the ruler, and the latter will order his 
tongue to be cut off. However, the meditation on God, 
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piety, and 


almsgiving 


are not forbidden to 
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Every man who takes to some occupation which is 
not allowed to his caste, as, e.g. a Brahman to trade, a 
Sudra to agriculture, commits a sin or crime, which 
they consider only a little less than the crime of theft. 

The following is one of the traditions of the Hindus: 

—In the days of King Eama human life was very long, 
always of a well-defined and well-known length. Thus tho<w «M 
a child never died before its father. Then, however, Brahman, 
it happened that the son of a Brahman died while the 
father was still alive. Now the Brahman brought his 
child to the door of the king and spoke to him : “ This 
innovation has sprung up in thy days for no other 
reason but this, that there is something rotten in the 


state of the country, and because a certain A azir com¬ 
mits in thy realm what he commits/' Then Hama 
began to inquire into the cause of this, and finally they 
pointed out to him a Cand&la who took the greatest 
pains in performing worship and in self-torment, I he 
king rode to him and found him on the hanks of the 
Ganges, hanging on something with his head down¬ 
ward. The king bent his bow, shot at him, and pierced 
his bowels. Then he spoke : “ That is it! I kill thee 
on account of a good action which thou art not allowed 
to do.” When lie returned home, he found the son of 
the Brahman, who had been deposited before his door, 
alive. 


All other meii except the Candfila, as far as they are 
ftot Hindus, are called mleccha, i.c. unclean, all those 
who kill men and slaughter animals and eat the flesh 
of cows, 

AH these things originate in the difference of the r ui<v ir- ' 
clashes or castes, one set of people treating the others about 
as fools. This apart, all men are equal to eacli other, equal 
a3 Vasudeva says regarding him who seeks salvation : 

“ lu the judgment of the intelligent man, the Brahman 
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and the Candala are equal, the friend and the foe, thy 
faithful and the deceitful, nay, even the serpent and 
the weasel. If to the eyes of intelligence all things 
are equal, to ignorance they appear as separated and 
different.” 

Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna: "If the civilisation of 
the world is that which is intended, and if the direc¬ 
tion of it cannot proceed without our fighting for the 
purpose of suppressing evil, it is the duty of us who 
are the intelligent to act and to fight, not in order to 
bring to an end that which is deficient within us, but 
because it is necessary for the purpose of healing what 
is ill and banishing destructive elements. Then the 
ignorant imitate us in acting, as the children imitate 
their elders, without their knowing the real aim and 
purport of actions. For their nature has an aversion to 
intellectual methods, and they use force only in order 
to act in accordance with the influences of lust and 
passion on their senses. In all this, the intelligent and 
educated man is directly the contrary of them.” 


CHAPTER LXV. 


ON TTIE SACRIFICES. 


Most of the Veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, 
aud describes each, one of them. They are different in 
extent, so that certain of them can only be performed 
by the greatest of their kings. So, eg. the abamcdha . Arfvamciirt 
A mare is let freely to wander about in the country 
grazing, without anybody’s hindering her. Soldiers 
follow her, drive her, and cry out before her: "She is 
the king of the world. He who does not agree, let him 
come forward.” The Brahmans walk behind her and 
perform sacrifices to the fire where she casts dung. 

^ hen she thus has wandered about through all parts v^., ■ 

°f the world, she becomes food for the Brahmans and 
for him whose property she is, 
further, the sacrifices differ in duration, so that only 
he could perform certain of them who lives a very long 
ffe; and such long lives do no longer occur in this 
cur age. Therefore most of them have been abolished, 

‘Uid only few of them remain and are practised now¬ 
adays. 


According to the Hindus, the fire eats everything, onfir*- 
lerefore it becomes defiled, if anythiug unclean is goao"af 81,1 
nuxed up with it, as, e.g. water. Accordingly they are 
very punctilious regarding fire and water if they are in 
t e hands of non-Hindus, because they are defiled by 
being touched by them. 

That which the fire eats for its share, reverts to the 
^evas, because the fire comes out of their mouths. 
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What the Brahmans present to the fire to eat is oil and 
different cereals—wheat, barley, and rice—which they 
throw into the fire. Further, they recite the prescribed 
texts of the Veda in case they offer on their own behalf. 
However, if they offer in the name of somebody else, 
they do not recite anything. 

story of tho] The Vislinu-Dharma mentions the following tradi¬ 
ng leprous tion:—Once upon a time there was a man of the class 
Marlut™' of the Daityas, powerful and brave, the ruler of a wide 
realm called Hiranyaksha. He had a daughter of the 
name of Dkish (?), who was always bent upon worship 
and trying herself by fasting and abstinence. Thereby 
she had earned as reward a place in heaven. She was 
married to Mahadeva. When he, then, was alone with 
her and did with her according to the custom of the 
Devas, i.e . cohabiting very long and transferring the 
semen very slowly, the fire became aware of it and be¬ 
came jealous, fearing lest the two might procreate a fire 
similar to themselves. Therefore it determined to defile 
and to ruin them. 

When Mahadeva saw the fire, his forehead became 
covered with sweat from the violence of his wrath, so 
that some of it dropped down to the earth. The earth 
drank it, and became in consequence pregnant with 
Mars, i.e. Skanda, the commander of the army of the 
Devas. 

Iiudra, the destroyer, seized a drop of the semen of 
Mahadeva and threw it away. It was scattered in the 
interior of the earth, and represents all atom-like sub¬ 
stances (?). 

The fire, however, became leprous, and felt so much 
ashamed and confounded that it plunged down into 
pdtdla, i.e . the lowest earth. As, now, the Devas missed 
the fire, they went out to search for it. 

First, the frogs pointed it out to them. The fire, on 
seeing the Devas, left its place and concealed itself in 
the tree ahattha, laying a curse on the frogs, that they 
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should have a horrid croaking and be odious to all 

others. .... 

Next, the parrots betrayed to the Devas t le n in 
place of the fire. Thereupon the fire cursed t lem, a 
their tongues should he turned topsy-turvj, t lat t eir 
root should he where its tip ought to he. u * e 
Devas spoke to them: “ If your tongue is turned topsy¬ 
turvy, you shall speak in human dwellings an ea 

delicate things.” , A 

The fire fled from the asvattha tree to the tree Sam%. 
Thereupon the elephant gave a hint to the Devas re¬ 
garding its hiding-place. Now it cursed the e ep lan 
that his tongue should be turned tops} -tuny. u 
then the Devas spoke to him: “ If your tongue is turne ^ 
topsy-turvy, you shall participate^ with man in 

victuals and understand his speech. 

At lost they hit open the lire, but the lire refused to 
stay with them because it was leprous. 1 °w 
Devas restored it to health, and fieuc 1 ron 
leprosy. The Devas brought back to them t it, 
with all honour and made it a mediator e , 

selves and mankind, receiving from t ic a , 
shares which they offer to the Devas, anc ma \in 0 
shares reach them. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

OX PILGRIMAGE AND THE VISITING OF SACRED PLACES. 

Pilgrim AGES are not obligatory to the Hindus, but 
facultative and meritorious. A man sets off to wander 
to some holy region, to some much venerated idol or to 
some of the holy rivers. He worships in them, worships 
the idol, makes presents to it, recites many hymns and 
prayers, fasts, and gives alms to the Brahmans, the 
priests, and others. He shaves the hair of his head 
and beard, and returns home. 

The holy much venerated ponds are in the cold 
mountains round Meru. The following information 
regarding them is found in both the VAy u and the 
Matsya Pur A nos :— 

“ At the foot of Meru there is Arbata (?), a very great 
pond, described as shining like the moon. In it origi¬ 
nates the river Zanba(? Jambu), which is very pure, 
flowing over the purest gold. 

‘‘Near the mountain Sveta there is the pond Uttara- 
manasa, and around it tw elve other ponds, each of them 
like a lake. Thence como the two rivers Sandi (?) and 
Maddhyanda (?), which flow to Kiriipurusha. 

“ Near the mountain Nila there is the pond vyvd 
(pitanda ?) adorned with lotuses. 

“ Near the mountain Nishadha there is the pond Vish- 
nupada, whence comes the liver Sarasvati, i.e., Sarsuti. 
Besides, the river Gandharvi comes from there. 

“In the mountain Kaililsa there is the pond Manda, 
as large as a sea, wl ence comes the river Mandakini. 
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41 North-east of Kailasa there is the mountain Can- 
draparvata, and at its foot the pond Achd (?), whence 
comes the river Aciid. 

“ South-east of Kailasa there is the mountain Lohita, 
and at its foot a pond called Lohita. Thence comes 
the river Lohitanadi. 

“ South of Kailasa there is the mountain SarayuSati (?), 
and at its foot the pond Manasa. Thence comes the 
river Sarayft. 

“West of Kailasa there is the mountain Aruna, 
always covered with snow, which cannot be ascended. 

At its foot is the pond Sailoda, whence comes the 
river Sailoda. 

“North of Kailasa there is the mountain Gaura (?), 
and at its foot the pond C-n-d-sara (?), i.e . having 
golden sand. Near this pond the King Bhagiralha led 
his anchorite life. 

“His story is as follows:—A king of the Hindus story of ^ 
called Sagara had 60,000 sons, all of them bad, mean 8 
fellows. Once they happened to lose a horse. They 
ot once searched for it, and in searching they continu¬ 
ally ran about so violently that in consequence the 
surface of the earth broke in. They found the horse in 
the interior of the earth standing before a man who 
v ‘ as looking down with deep-suuken eyes. When 
they came near him he smote them with his look, 
ln consequence of which they were burned on the 
spot and went to hell on account of their wicked 

actions. 

‘‘ The collapsed part of the earth became a sea, the 
great ocean. A king of the descendants of that king, 
called Bhagiratha, on hearing the history of his ances¬ 
tors, was much affected thereby. He went to the 
above-mentioned pond, the bottom of which was 
polished gold, and stayed there, fasting all day and Pago j 3 4 . 
Worshipping during the nights. Ifiually, Mali lid eva 
asked him what he wanted; upon which he answered, 
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• I want the river Ganges which flows in Paradise/ 
knowing that to any one over whom its water flows 
all his sins are pardoned. Mahadeva gran eel urn 
his desire. However, the Milky Way was the bed 
of the Ganges, and the Ganges was very haughty, 
for nobodv had ever been able to stand against it. 
Now Mahadeva took the Ganges and put it on las 
head. When the Ganges could not move away, he 
became very angry and made a great uproar. ow 
ever, Mahadeva held him firmly, so that it was not 
possible for anybody to plunge into it. T hen he took 
part of the Ganges and gave it to Bhaglratha, and his 
kin or made the middle one of its seven branches flow 
over the bones of his ancestors, whereby they became 
liberated from punishment. Therefore the Humus 
throw the burned bones of their dead into ^ Ganges. 
The Ganges was also called by the name of that kin* 
who brought him to earth, t.e. Bhaglratha. 

We have already quoted Hindu toWm .to the 


rStS5 efl £ Z n The Dvipk there are rivers as holy as the 
bob pond,, ouccb _ particular holi- 


elicet that in tne J-'vipa.o .. ; „ , i.- 

Ganges. In every place to which some particular ho 
iK'~s°is ascribed, the Hindus construct ponds intended 
for the ablutions. In this they have attained to a very 
hicrh degree of art, so that our people (the Muslim?), 
when they see them, wonder at then,, and are enable 
to describe them, much less to coastruct anything like 
them They build them oi great stones of an cnor- 
1“ bulk, joined to each other by sharp and strong 
cramp-irons, in the form of steps (or terraces) like so 
many ledaos; end these terraces run all around the 
m“d reaching to a height of more than a man’s stature 
On the surface of the stones between taro_terrace-, Ithey 
construct staircases rising like pinnacles. Thus tne 
tet steps or terraces are like roads leading round 
the noJl) and the pinnacles arc steps (leading up ana 
down) If ever so many people descend to the pom 
whilst others ascend, they do not meet each other, and 
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the road is never blocked up, because there are so many 
terraces, and the ascending person can always turn 
aside to another terrace than that on which the descend¬ 
ing people go. By this arrangement all troublesome 
thronging is avoided. 

In Multan there is a pond in which the Hindus On^ingie^ 
worship by bathing themselves, if they are not pre¬ 
vented. 

The Samhitd of VarfLhainihira relates that in Tane- 
shar there is a pond which the Hindus visit from afar 
to bathe in its water. Regarding the cause of this s 
custom they relate the following:—The waters of all 
the other holy ponds visit this particular pond at the 
time of an eclipse. Therefore, if a man washes in it, 
it is as if he had washed in every single one of all of 
them. Then Varahamiliira continues : “People say, if 
it were not the head (apsis) which causes the eclipse 
of sun and moon, the other ponds would not visit this 
pond.” 

The ponds become particularly famous for holiness 
either because some important event has happened at 
them, or because there is some passage in the holy 
text or tradition which refers to them. We have 
already quoted words spoken by Saunaka. Venus had 
related them to him on the authority of Brahman, to 
whom they had originally been addressed. In this text 
King Bali also is mentioned, and what he would do till 
tbe time when Narayana would plungo him down to 
the lowest earth. In the same text occurs the follow¬ 
ing passage :—“ I do that to him only for this purpose on the m _ 
that the equality between men, which he desires to created i»c- 

1 • , J , 111 Inga and tlio 

icaiise, shall be done away with, that men shall be on,™ of 
different in their conditions of life, and that on this a trade.?.-n 
difference the order of the world is to be based; further, “ u ’ 
that people shall turn away from his worship and Fa e° ^ 
Worship viq believe in me, The mutual assistance 
°f civilised pcuple presupposes a certain difference 
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among them, in consequence of which the one requires 
the other. According to the same principle, God has 
created the world as containing many differences in 
itself. So the single countries differ from each other, 
one being cold, the other warm; one having good 
soil, water, and air, the other having bitter salt soil, 
dirty and bad smelling water, and unhealthy air. 
There are Stiff more differences of this kind; in some 
cases advantages of all kinds being numerous, in others 
few. In some parts there are periodically return¬ 
ing physical disasters; in others they are entirely 
unknown. All these things induce civilised people 
carefully to select the places where they want to build 
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towns. 

That which makes people do these things is usage 
and custom. However, religious commands are much 
more powerful, and influence much more the nature of 
man than usages and customs. The bases of the latte* 
are investigated, explored, and accordingly either kept 
or abandoned, whilst the bases of the religious com¬ 
mands are left as they are, not inquired into, adhered 
to by the majority simply on trust-. They do not argue 
over them, as the inhabitants of some sterile region do 
not argue over it, since they are born in it and do not 
know anything else, for they love the country as their 
fatherland, and find it difficult to leave it. If, now, 
besides physical differences, the countries differ from 
each other also in law and religion, there is so much 
attachment to it in the hearts oUhose who live in them 
that it can never be rooted out.” 

The Hindus have some places which are venerated 
a.:..! for reasons connected with their ’aw and religion, ejj. 
u, y i um . Benareg For their anchorites wander to it 

and stay there for ever, as the dwellers of tbeKaba 
stay for ever in Mekka. They want to live there to 
the end of their lives, that their reward after death 
should be the better for it. They say that a murderer 
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s held responsible for his crime and punished with a 

tli DU lme ‘ r lt due k * s S u ht, except in case he enters 
• S'y of Benares, where he obtains pardon. Itegard- 

tb° f n Cause o£ ^ ie holiness of this asylum they relate 
tne following story:_ J 

b«I? ah f an WaS in sha P e four-headed. Now there 
Maha!? 6 0I ° j 1 uarre f between him aDd Samkara, i.e. 
that o n ?%^ ? 6 succeedin S fight had this result, 

that ri ° 1 16 ^ 6ads ° f Brahman was torn off. At 
head the Custom fchat the v ictor took the 

down L h \ S a ! U adversai 7 in his hand and let it hang 
and as a US ..^ and 33 an acfc of ignominy to the dead 
Put inf o H SU 0t LlS ° WU braver y- Further, a bridle was 
<lisl 1 no h ! ^ 0Uth (?) - Thus fche head o£ Brahman was 
always w'm tlie kand of ^aliadeva, w } 10 too j. j t 
did ^PT th hlm wllerever he we nt and whatever he 
enter ifi UeVer once se P a rated himself from it when he 
he } 7 10 £ °wns, till at last he came to Benares. After 

and disap tere< ^^> eUare3 tke ^ ead dro PP ed £rora his hand 

J'rd S1IU ' Iar P' ace ia Bukara, the story of which is this: o n the h„ir 
tire xT U ° nCe Was occu P ied in offering there to the ' 

renreT “ ? pl ? came oufc of the Sie. Therefore they SuS h "' 
the t Gllj • * 3 * ma ^ e ^ ier © as tliat of a pig. Outside 
whicl° W -t ln , tLree P laces > they have constructed pond3 
Worship^ aUt * n veneration, and are places of 

A «~„t! j 1P . r i dace o£ the kind is Taneshar, also called 
a njon q lC ]' ^ % ' e " tbe laud °f Kuril, who was a peasant, 
power ’ un? ^ UiaD ' 1 wbo wor h ed niiracles by divine 
and ve herefore the country was called after him, 

theatre Tlf ^ his Sake - Besides, la neshar is the 
Bhlrata o Ue c eXploits of V 4 audeva in the wars of 
for thi« , ° f the destruction of the evil-doers. It is 

Mahf, n that peopIe visit the P lace * 

a> t00 '* s a holy place, crowded with Brahmans. 
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Pa *c 276. It is venerated because Vasudeva was there bom and 
brought up, in a place in the neighbourhood called 
Nandagola. 

Nowadays the Hindus also visit Kashmir. Lastly, 
they used to visit Mhltan before its idol-temple was 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

ON ALMS, AND HOW A MAN MUST SPEND WHAT HE 
EARNS. 

It is obligatory with them every day to give alms as 
much as possible. They do not let money become a 
year or even a month old, for this would be a draft on 
an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
whether he reaches it or not. 

With regard to that which he earns by the crops or 
from the cattle, he is bound first to pay to the ruler of 
the country the tax which attaches to the soil or the 
pasture-ground. Further, he pays him one-sixth of the 
income in recognition of the protection which he affords 
to the subjects, their property, and their families. The 
same obligation rests also on the common people, but 
they will always lie and cheat in the declarations about 
their property. Further, trading businesses, too, pay a 
tribute for the same reason. Only the Brahmans are 
exempt from all these taxes. 

As to the way in which the remainder of the income, 
after the taxes have been deducted, is to be employed, 
there are different opinions. Some destine one-ninth of 
it for alms. For they divide it into three parts. One of 
them is kept in reserve to guarantee the heart against 
anxiety. The second is spent on trade to bring profit, 
and one-third of the third portion (ie. one ninth of the 
whole) is spent on alms, whilst the two other thirds are 
spent according to the same rule. 

Others divide this income into four portions. One* 
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fourth is destined for common expenses, the second for 
liberal works of a noble mind, the third for alms, and 
the fourth for being kept in reserve, i.e. not more of 
it than the common expenses for three years. If the 
quarter which is to be reserved exceeds this amount, 
only this amount i3 reserved, whilst the remainder is 
spent as alms. 

Usury or taking percentages is forbidden. The sin 
which a man commits thereby corresponds to the 
amount by which the percentages have increased the 
capital stock. Only to the Sfidra is it allowed to take 
percentages, as long as his profit is not more than one- 
fiftieth of the capital (i.e. he is not to take more than 
two per cent.). 


% 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 

ON WHAT IS ALLOWED AND FORBIDDEN IN EATING 
AND DRINKING, 

Originally killing in general was forbidden to them, 

Rs it is to the Christians and Matiicheeans. People, 
however, have the desire for meat, and will always 
j ln S aside every order to the contrary. Therefore the 
mre-nientioned law applies in particular only to the 
Erahmans, because they are the guardians of the reli¬ 
gion, and because it forbids them to give way to their 
huts. J.lie same rule applies to those members of the 
Christian clergy who are in rank above the bishops, 
viz. the metropolitans, the catholici , and the patriarchs, 
not to the lower grades, such as presbyter and deacon, 
except in the case that a man who holds one of these 
degrees is at the same time a monk. 

As matters stand thus, it is allowed to kill animals by 
means of strangulation, but only certain animals, others ^unUw- 
^eing excluded. The meat of such animals, the killing of eaten. 

^ lick is allowed, is forbidden in case they die a. sudden 
^ath. Animals the killing of which is allowed are 
v lu P> goats, gazelles, hares, rhinoceroses ( gandha), the 
do li ° eS ' water aQ d land birds, as sparrows, ring- 
( pes, francolins, doves, peacocks, and other animals w- 
non are not loathsome to man nor noxious, 
oat which is forbidden are cows, horses, mules, 
asses,, camels, elephants, tame poultry, crows, parrots, 
nightingales, all kinds of eggs and wine. The latter is 
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allowed to ths Sildra. He may drink it, but dare not 
sell it, as he is not allowed to sell meat. 

Some Hindus say that in the time before Bharata it 
folto™ waa allowed to eat the meat of cows, and that theie 
then existed sacrifices part of which was the killing 0 
cows. After that time, however, it had been forbidden 
on account of the weakness of men, who were too weak 
to fulfil, their duties, as also the Veda, which originall} 
was only one, was afterwards divided iuto four paits, 
simply for the purpose of facilitating the study of it to 
men. This theory, however, is very little substantiated, 
as the prohibition of the meat of cows is not an alle¬ 
viating and less strict measure, but, on the contrary, one 
which is more severe and more restrictive than the 
former law. 

Other Hindus told me that the Brahmans used to 
suffer from the eating of cows' meat. For their countiy * 
is hot, the inner parts of the bodies are cold, the natura 
warmth becomes feeble in them, and the power 0 
digestion is sc weak that they must strengthen it b) 
eating the leaves of betel after dinner, and by chewing 
the betel-nut. The hot betel inflames the heat of the 
body, the chalk on the betel-leaves dries up everything 
wet, and the betel-nut acts as an astringent un the 
teeth, the gums, and the stomach. As this is the case, 
they forbade eating cows’ meat, because it is esse ntiall) 
thick and cold. 

I, for ray part, am uncertain, and hesitate in the 
question of the origin of this custom between two ditie- 
rent views. 

(Lacuna in the manuscript.) 

As for the economical reason, we must keep in mind 
that the cow is the animal which .serves man in travel- 
ling by carrying his loads, in agriculture in the works 
of ploughing and sowing, in the household by the milk 
and tin product made thereof. Further, man makes 
use of its dung ; and in winter-time even of its breath. 
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Therefore it was forbidden to eat cows’ meat; as also 
Alhajjaj forbade it, when people complained to him 
that Babylonia became more and more desert, 

I have been told the following passage is from an ^^ r<J 
Indian book: “ All things are one, and whether allowed 
or forbidden, equal. They differ only in weakness and ^^° iutuf 
power. The wolf has the power to tear the sheep; 
therefore the sheep is the wolfs food, for the former 
cannot oppose the latter, and is his prey.” I have 
found in Hindu books passages to the same effect. 
However, such views come to the intelligent man only 
by knowledge, when in it he has attained to such a 
degree that a Brahman and a Candala arc equal to him. 

If he is in tliis state, all other things also are equal to 
him, in so far as he abstains from them. It is the same 
if they are all allowed to him, for lie can dispense with 
them, or if they are forbidden to him, for he doe 3 not 
desire them. As to those, however, who require these 
things, being in the yoke of ignorance, something is 
allowed to them, something forbidden, and thereby a 
wall is erected between the two kinds of things. 
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CHAPTEE LXIX. 

N matrimony, the menstrual courses, embryos, 
and childbed. 

SSS? No nation cau exi3t without a regular married life, 
for it. prevents the uproar of passions abhorred by 
the cultivated mind, and it removes all those causes 
which excite the animal to a fury always leading to 
harm. Considering the life of the animals by pairs, 
how the one member of the pair helps the other, and 
how the lust of other animals of the same species is 
kept alooi from them, you cannot help declaring matri- 
pa ^~78. mony to be a necessary institution; whilst disorderly 
cohabitation or harlotry on the part of man is a shame¬ 
ful proceeding, that does not even attain to the stame 
of the development of animals, which in every other 
respect stand far below him. 

ov.vof Every nation has particular customs of marriage, 
and especially those who claim to have a religion and 
lavr of divine origin. The Hindus marry at a very 
young age; therefore the parents arrange the marriage 
for tin ir sons. On that occasion the Brahmans perform 
the rites of the sacrifices, and they as well as others 
receive alms. Thu implements of the wedding rejoio 
mg3 are brought forward. No gift i3 settled between 
them. The man gives only a present to the wife, as ho 
thinks fit. and a marriage gift in advance which he has 
no right to claim back, but the wife may give it back 
to him of her ow n wiiL Husband and wife can only 
lip separated by death, as they have no divorce. 
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A man may marry one to four \vivc 3 . He is not 
allowed to take more tlian four ; but if one of his wives 
die, he may take another one to complete the legitimate 
number. However, he must not go beyond it. 

If a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot The widow, 
marry another man. She has only to chose between 
two things—either to remain a widow as long as she 
lives or to burn herself ; and the latter eventuality is 
considered the preferable, because as a widow she is 
ill-treated as long as she lives. As regards the wives 
°f the kings, they are in the habit of burning them, 
whether they wish it or not, by which they desire to 
prevent any of them by chance committing something 
unworthy of the illustrious husband. They make an 
exception only for women of advanced years and for 
those who have children; for the son is the responsible 
protector of his mother. 


According to their marriage law it is better to marry Forbidden 
a stranger than a relative. The more distant the reia- 
tionship of a woman with regard to her husband the 
better. It is absolutely forbidden to marry related 
women both of the direct descending line, viz. a grand¬ 
daughter or great-granddaughter, and of the direct 
ascending line, viz. a mother, grandmother, or great¬ 
grandmother. It is also forbidden to marry collateral 
relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a maternal or paternal 
aunt and their daughters, except in case the couple of 
relations who want to marry each other be removed 
from each other by five consecutive generations. In 
that case the prohibition is waived, but, notwith¬ 
standing, such a marriage is an object of dislike to 
them. 

Some Hindus think that the number of tho wives Number of 
depends upon the caste ; that, accordingly, a Brahman " lv 
may take four, a Ksl atriya three, a Yaisya two wives, 
mid a Sddra one. Every man of a caste may marry a 
woman of his own caste or one of the castes or caste 
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below his; but nobody is allowed to marry a woman 
of a caste superior to his own. 

The child belongs to the caste of the mother, not to 
that of the father. Thus, c.g. if the wife of a Brahman 
is a Brahman, her child also is a Brahman ; if she is a 
SMra, her child is a Sudra. In our time, however, the 
Brahmans, although it is allowed to them, never marry 
any woman except one of their own caste. 

The longest duration of the menstrual courses which 
has been observed is sixteen days, but in reality they 
last only during the first four days, and then the hus- 
nd is not allowed to cohabit with his wife, nor even 
• tc come near her in the house, because during this 
time she is impure. After the four days have elapsed 
and she has washed, she is pure again, and the husband 
may cohabit with her, even if the blood has not } et 
entirely disappeared; for this blood is not considers 
as that of the menstrual courses, but as the same sub¬ 
stance-matter of which the embryos consist. 

" It is the duty (of the Brahman), if he wants to co¬ 
habit with a wife to get a child, to perform a sacrifice 
to the fire called garlkddhdna ; but he does not perform 
it, because it requires the presence of the woman, and 
therefore he feels ashamed to do so. In consequence 
he postpones the sacrifice and unites it with the nex 
followifig one, which is due in the fourth month ot the 
pregnancy, called simamfonnayanam. After the v’ e 
has" given birth to the child, a third sacrifice is per- 
formed between tlie birth and the moment w ^ * 

mother begins to nourish the child. It is caller ji 

1 Te child receives a name after the days of the child¬ 
bed have elapsed. The sacrifice for the occasion of the 
aame-« dying is called ndmaharman . 

As long as the svomaii is ill childbed, she does rot 
touch any vessel, and nothing is eaten in her house, uor 
does the Brahman light there a fire. These days are 
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eight for the Brahman, twelve for the Kshatriya, fifteen 
for the Vai£ya, and thirty for the Sudra. lor the low- 
caste people which are not reckoned among any caste, 
no term is fixed. 

The longest duration of the suckling of the child is 
three years, but there is no obligation in this matter. 

The sacrifice on the occasion of the first cutting of the 
child’s hair is offered in the third, the perforation of 
the ear takes place in the seventh and eighth years. 

People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed on the^ 
with them. Thus, when Kabul was conquered by the r^tuu- 
Muslims and the Ispahbad of Kabul adopted Islam, he 
stipulated that he should not be bound to eat cows meat 
nor to commit sodomy (which proves that he abhorred 
the one as much as the other). In reality, the matter 
is not as people think, but it is rather this, that the 
Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. 

The fault, however, in thi 3 lies with the kings, not with 
the nation. But for this, no’ Brahman or priest would 
suffer in their idol-temples the women who sing, dance, 
and play. The kings make them an attraction for their 
cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other 
but financial reasons. By the revenues which the} 
derive from the business both as Jine3 and taxes, the} 
want to recover the expenses which their treasury has 
to spend on the army. 

In a similar way the Buyide prince f Adud-aldauU 
acted, who besides also had a second aim in M ic^ > ' 1 
that of protecting his subjects against the passions of 
bis unmarried soldiers. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

ON LAWSUITS. 


Tiie judge demands from the -suitor a document written 
ctdui'- , 1: .gainst the accused person in a well-known writing which 
is thought suitable for writs of the kind, and in the 
document the well-established proof of the justice of 
his suit. In case there is no written document, the 
contest is settled by means of witnesses without a 
written document. 

Number of The witnesses must not be less than four but there 
1 may be more. Only in case the justice of the deposi¬ 
tion of a witness is perfectly established and certain 
before the judge, he may admit it, and decide the ques¬ 
tion alone on the basis of the deposition of this sole 
witness. However, he does not admit prying about in 
secret, deriving arguments from mere signs or indica¬ 
tions in public, concluding by analogy from one thing 
v'hioh seems established about another, and using a 
Bort 3 of tricks to elicit the truth, as’lyas Ibn Mua- 
wiya used to do. 

If the suitor is not able to prove his claim, the de¬ 
fendant must swear, but he may also tender the oat 1 
to the suitor by saying, “ Swear thou that thy claim is 
true, and I will give thee what thou cluimest. 
r m , ont There are many kinds of the oath, in accordance wit 1 
kin-iaof ti e value of the object of the claim. If the object 13 
o'r.icuis. u t no great importance, and the suitor agrees that t- <e 
accused person shall swear, the latter simply swears 
before five learned 13 ruhman 3 in the following wor s. 
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Lf I lie, lie shall have as recompense as much of my 
goods as is equal to the eightfold of the amount of his 
claim.” 

A higher sort of oath is this: The accused person is 
invited to drink the Msh (visha ?) called brahmana (?). 

It is one of the worst kinds; but if he speaks the truth, 
the drink does not do him any harm. 

A still higher sort of ordeal is this: They bring the Page 2 s 0 . 
nian to a deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep 
we ^ with much water. Then he speaks to the water: 

‘ Since thou belongest to the pure angels, and knowest 
both wliat is secret and public, kill me if I lie, and 
preserve me if I speak the truth.” Then five men 
tnke him between them and throw him into the 
water. If he has spoken the- truth, he will not drown 
and die. 

A still higher sort is the following: The judge sends 
loth claimant and defendant to the temple of the most 
venerated idol of the town or realm. There the defen ¬ 
dant has to fast during that dav. On the following dav 
he dresses in new garments, and posts himself together 
with the claimant in that temple. Then the priests 
pour water over the idol and give it him to drink. If 
he, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once vomits 
blood. 

A still higher sort is the following: The defendant 
is placed on the scale of a balauce, and is weighed ; 
whereupon he is taken off the scale, and the scale is 
left as it is. Then he invokes as witnesses for the 
truth of his deposition the spiritual beings, the angels, 
the heavenly beings, one after the other, and all which 
be speaks he writes down on a piece of paper, and fastens 
it to his Lead. He is a second time jdaeed in the scale 
of the balance. In case he lias spoken the truth, he 
now weighs more than the first time. 

There is also a still higher sort. It is the following: 

They take butter and sesame-oil in equal quantities, and 
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boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf into it, 
which by getting flaccid and burned is to them a sign 
of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling is at 
its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 
and order the defendant to fetch it out with his hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out. 

The highest kind of ordeal is the following: They 
make a piece of iron so hot that it is near melting, and 
put it with a pair of tongs on the hand of the defen¬ 
dant, there being nothing between his hand and the 
iron save a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some 
few and scattered corns of rice in the husks. They 
order him to carry it seven paces, and then he may 
throw it to the ground. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


ON PUNISHMENTS AND EXPIATIONS. 

In this regard the manners and customs of the Hindus 
resemble those of the Christians, for they are, like those 
of the latter, based on the principles of virtue and 
abstinence from wickedness, such as never to kill 
under any circumstance whatsoever, to give to him who 
has stripped you of your coat also your shirt, to offer 
to him who has beaten your cheek the other check 
aiso, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
*uy life, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris¬ 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, 
for without them it would be impossible to rule. 

India has developed in a similar way. For the Hin- ThoBrah 
dus relate that originally the affairs of government and naiiytii© 

, , ° ^ , . . , rulerso(th« 

war were in the hands of the Brahmans, but the country upturn, 
became disorganised, since they ruled according to the 
philosophic principles of their religious codes, which 
proved impossible when opposed to the mischievous 
and perverse elements of the populace. They were even 
near losing also the administration of their religious 
affairs. Therefore they humiliated themselves before 
the lord of their religion. Whereupon Brahman in- 
trusted them exclusively with the functions which they 
now have, whilst he intrusted the Kshatriyas with the 
von. li. l 
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duties of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Brahmans 
live by asking and begging, and the penal code is exer¬ 
cised under the control of the kings, not under that of 
the scholars. 

The law about murder is this : If the murderer is a 
murder. brahman, and the murdered person a member of another 
caste, he is only hound to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers, and almsgiving. 

If the murdered person is a Brahman, the Brahman 
murderer has to answer for it in a future life ; for he is ^ 
not allowed to do expiation, because expiation wipes off 
the sin from the sinner, whilst nothing can wipe off any 
of the mortal crimes from a Brahman, of which the 
greatest are: the murder of a Brahman, called vajra- 
Irahmhatyd; further, the killing of a cow, the drink¬ 
ing of wine, w'huredom, especially with the wife of one's 
ow T n father and teacher. However, the kings do not 
for any of these crimes kill a Brahman or Kshatriya, 
but they confiscate his property and banish him from 
their country. 

If a man of a caste under those of the Brahman and 
Kshatriya kills a man of the same caste, he has to 
do expiation, but besides the kings inflict upon him a 
punishment in order to ostablish an example. 

Lawo:\hcft. The law of theft directs that the punishment of the 
thief should lie in accordance with the value of the stolen 
object. Accordingly, sometimes a punishment of extreme 
or of middling severity is necessary, sometimes a course 
of correction and imposing a payment, sometimes only 
exposing to public shame and ridicule. If the object is 
very great, the kings blind a Brahman and mutilate him, 
cutting off his left hand and right foot, or the right hand 
and left foot, whilst they mutilate a Kshatriya without 
blinding him, and kill thieves of the other castes. 
Punishment An adultercs.:. is driven out of the house of the huc- 
a'lStcrew. band and banished. 

I have repeatedly been told that wdien Hindu slaves 
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X}n Muslim countries) escape and return to their country 
and religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by ^> tc b d 0 ^ ter 
way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, rctunm^to 
stale, and milk of cows for a certain number of days, try. 
till they get into a state of fermentation. Then they 
drag them out of the dirt and give them similar dirt 
to eat, and more of the like. 

I have asked the Brahmans if this is true, but they 
deny it, and maintain that there is no expiation possible 
for such an individual, and that he is never allowed 
to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner. And how 
should that be possible? If a Brahman eats in the 
house of a Sudra for sundry days, he is expelled from 
Ids caste and can never regain it. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

ON INHEKITANCE, AND WIIAT CLAIM TIIE DECEASED 
PEliSON HAS ON IT. 

I.aw of4n-‘ The chief rule of their law of inheritance is this, that 
Uoritauce. ^' Q women d 0 no t inherit, except the daughter. She 

gets the fourth part of the share of a son, according to 
a passage in the book Mann. If she is not married, 
the money is spent on her till the time of her marriage, 
and her dowry is bought by means of her share. After¬ 
wards she has no more income from the house of her 
father. 

If a widow doe 3 not burn herself, but prefers to remain 
alive, the heir of her deceased husband has to provide 
her with nourishment and clothing as long as she lives. 

The debts of the deceased must be paid by his heir, 
either out of his share or of the stock of his own pro¬ 
perty, no regard being had whether the deceased has 
left any property or not Likewise he must bear the 
just-mentioned expenses for the widow in any case 
whatsoever. 

As regards the rule about the male heirs, evidently 
the descendants, i.e. the son and grandson, have a nearer 
claim to the inheritance than tire ascendants, i.e . the 
father and grandfather. Further, as regards the single 
relatives among the descendants as well as the ascen¬ 
dants, the nearer a man is related, the more claim he 
l as on inheriting. Thu 3 a son has a nearer claim than 
8 grandsou, a father titan a grandfather. 

The collateral relations, as, c.n. the brothers, have less 
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l, and inherit only in case there is nobody who has 
a better claim. Hence it is evident that the son of a 
daughter has more claim than the son of a sister, and 
that the son of a brother has more claim than either 
of them. 

If there are several claimants of the same degree of 
relationship, as, e.g., sons or brothers, they all get equal 
shares. A hermaphrodite is reckoned as a male being. 

If the deceased leaves no heir, the inheritance falls 
to the treasury of the king, except in the case that the 
deceased person was a Braliman. In that case the 
king has no right to meddle with the inheritance, but 
it is exclusively spent on almsgiving. 

The duty of the heir towards the deceased in the Duties of 
first year consists in his giving sixteen banquets, where wards the 
every guest in addition to his food receives alms also, dccca '' cJ ' 
viz. on the fifteenth and sixteenth days after death; 
further, once a month during the whole year. The ban¬ 
quet in the sixth mouth must be more rich and more 
liberal than the others. Further, on the last but one 
day of the year, which banquet is devoted to the 
deceased and his ancestors; and finally, on the last day 
of the year. With the end of the year the duties 
towards the deceased have been fulfilled. 

If the heir is a son, he must during the whole year 
wear mourning dress; he must mourn and have no 
intercourse with women, if he is a legitimate child and 
of a good stock Besides, you must know that nourish¬ 
ment is forbidden to the heirs for one single day in the 
first part of the mourning-year. 

Besides the almsgiving at the just-mentioned sixteen 
banquets, the heirs must make, above the door of the 
house, something like a shelf projecting from the wall 
in the open air, on which they have every day to place 
a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, till 
the end of ten days after the death. For possibly the 
spirit of the deceased has not yet found its rest, but 
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moves still to and fro around the house, hungry and 
thirsty. 

A similar view is indicated by Plato in Phaedo, where 
he speaks of the soul circling round the graves, because 
possibly it ;<,ill retains some vestiges of the love for the 
body. Further he says: “ People have said regarding 
the soul that it is its habit to combine something cohe¬ 
rent out of the single limbs of the body, which is its 
dwelling in this as well as in the future world, when it 
leaves the body, and is by the death of the body sepa¬ 
rated from it.” 

On the tenth of the last-mentioned days, the heir 
pends, in the name of the deceased, much food and 
cold water. After the eleventh day, the heir sends 
every day sufficient food for a single person aijd a 
dirham to the house of the Brahman, and continues 
doing this during all the days of the mourning-} o..r 
without any interruption until its end. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

ABOUT 'WHAT IS DUE TO THE BODIES OF THE DEAD AND 
OF THE LIVING ( i.e . ABOUT BUKYING AND SUICIDE). 

In the most ancient times the bodies of the dead were 
exposed to the air by being thrown on the fields without toms 
any covering; also sick people were exposed on the 
fields and in the mountains, and were left there. If 
they died there, they had the fate just mentioned; but 
if they recovered, they returned to their dwellings. 

Thereupon there appeared a legislator who oidered rn?0 - j * 
people to expose their dead to the wind. In conse¬ 
quence they constructed roofed buildings with walls of 
rails, through which the wind blew, passing over the 
dead, as something similar is the case in the gia\e 
towers of the Zoroastrians. 

After they had practised this custom for a long time, 
Narayana prescribed to them to hand the dead over to 
the fire, and ever since they are in the habit of uni- 
ing them, so that nothing remains of them, and e\ cry 
defilement, dirt, and smell is annihilated at once, so 
as scarcely to leave any trace behind. 

Nowadays the Slavonians, too, hum their dead, whilst Greek i»r- 
the ancient Greeks seem to have had both customs, 
that of burning and that of burying. Socrates speaks 
in the book Phaedo, after Crito had asked him in what 
manner he wanted to be buried: “ As you wish, when 
you make arrangements for me. I shall not floe from 
you.” Then he spoke to those around him: “ Give to 

Grito regarding mvself the opposite guarantee of that 
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which he has given to the judges regarding myself; 
for he guaranteed to them that I should stay, win st 
you now must guarantee that I shall not stay after 
death. I shall go away, that the look of my body 
may be tolerable to Crito when it is burned or buried, 
that he may not be in agony, and not say: ‘Socrates 
is carried away, or is burned or buried.’ Thou, 
Crito, be at ease about the burial of my body, do 
as thou likest, and specially in accordance with the 
laws.” 

Gale ms says in his commentary to the apothegms 
of Hippocrates : “ It is generally known that Asclepius 
was laised to the angels in a column of fire, the like <■>» 
which is also related with regard to Dionysos, Heracles, 
and others, who laboured for the benefit of man kin .. 
People say that God did thus with them in order to 
destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by the file, 
and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal part 
of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.” 

In these words, too, there is a reference to the burning 
as a Greek custom, but it seems to have been in use 

only for the great men among them. 

In a similar way the Hindus express themselves. 
There is a point in man by which he is what he is. 
This point becomes free when the mixed elements of 
the body are dissolved and scattered by combustion. 
Kegarding this return (of the immortal soul to God), 
r'o'.'ruueeT tlic Hindus think that partly it is effected by the ra)S 
r .-ttUto t j ie <jUDj t|, e S oul attaching itself to them and ascend¬ 
ing with them, partly by the flame of the fire, which 
raises it (to God). Some Hindu used to pray that God 
would make his road to himself as a straight line, be¬ 
cause this is the nearest road, and that there is no other 
road upwards save the fire or the ray. 

Similar to this is the practice of the Gliuzz Turks 
with reference to a drowned person; for they place the 
body on a bier in the rivet, and make a cord hang down 
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his foot, throwing the end of the cord into the 
nter. By means of this cord the spirit of the deceased 
is to raise himself for resurrection. 

The belief of the Hindus on this head was confirmed 


by the words of Vasndeva, which he spoke regarding 
the sign of him who is liberated from the fetters (of 
bodily existence). “ Ilis death takes place during utta- 
rdyana (i.e. the northern revolution of the sun from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice), during the 
white half of the month, between lighted lamps , i.e . be¬ 
tween conjunction and opposition (new moon and full 
moon), in the seasons of winter and spring.” 

A similar view is recognised in the following words g"” 
of Mani: “ The other religious bodies blame us because Pago 284. 
we worship sun and moon, and represent them as an 
image. But they do not know their real natures; they 
do not know that sun and moon are our path, the door 
whence we march forth into the world of our existence 
(into heaven), as this has been declared by Jesus. So 
he maintains. 

People relate that Buddha had ordered the bodies of 
the dead to be thrown into flowing water. Therefore 
his followers, the Shamanians, throw their dead into 
the rivers. 


According to the Hindus, the body of the dead has Hindu 
the claim upon his heirs that they are to wash, embalm, burial, 
wrap it in a shroud, and then to burn it with as much 
sandal and other w’ood as they can get. Part of his- 
burned bones are brought to the Ganges and thrown 
into it, that the Ganges should flow over them, as it 
has flowed over the burned bones of the children of 
Sagara, thereby forcing them from hell and bring¬ 
ing them into paradise. The remainder of the ashes 
is thrown into some brook of running water. O11 
the spot where the body has been burned they raise 
a monument similar to a milestone, plastered with 
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The bodies of children under three years are not 
burned. 

Those who fulfil these duties towards the dead after¬ 
wards wash themselves as well as their dresses during 
two days, because they have become unclean by touch¬ 
ing the dead. 

Those who cannot afford to burn their dead will 
either throw them somewhere on the open field or into 
running water. 

blow as regards the right of the body of the living, 
th .' .Hindus would not think of burning it save in the 
case of a widow who chooses to follow her husband, or 
in the case of those who are tired of their life, who are 
distressed over some incurable disease of their body, 
some irremovable bodily defect, or old age and infirmity. 
This, however, no man of distiuction docs, but only 
Yai^yas and Sudras, especially at those times which 
are prized as the most suitable for a man to acquire in 
them, for a future repetition of life, a better form and 
condition than that in which he happens to have been 
born and to live. Burning oneself is forbidden to 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas by a special law. Therefore 
these, if they want to kill themselves, do so at the time 
of an eclipse in some other manner, or they hire some¬ 
body to drown them in the Ganges, keeping them under 
water till they are dead. 

At the junction of the two rivers, Yamunfi and 
Ganges, there is a great tree called Praydga, a tree of 
the species called vata. It is peculiar to this kind of 
tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, 
some directed upward, as is the case with all other trees, 
and others directed downward like roots, but without 
leaves. If such a twig enters into the soil, it is like a 
supporting column to the branch whence it has grown. 
Nature has arranged this on purpose, since the branches 
of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in 
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habit of committing suicide by climbing up the tree 
and throwing themselves into the Ganges. 

Johannes Grammaticus relates that certain people 
in ancient Greek heathendom, “ whom I call the wor¬ 
shippers of the devil ”—so he says—used to beat their 
limbs with swords, and to throw themselves into the 
fire, without feeling any pain therefrom. 

As we have related this as a view of the Hindus not 
to commit suicide, so also Socrates speaks : <e Likewise 
it does not become a man to kill himself before the 
god3 give him a cause in the shape of some compulsion 
or dire necessity, like that in which we now are.” 

Further he says: “ We human beings are, as it were, 
in a prison. It does not behove us to flee nor to free 
ourselves from it, because the gods take notice of us, 
since we, the human beings, are servants to them.' 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

ON FASTING, AND THE VARIOUS KINDS OF IT. 

Taxiing is with the Hindus voluntary and superero¬ 
gatory. Fasting is abstaining from food for a certain 
length of time, which may be different in duration and 
in the manner in which it is carried out. 

The ordinary middle process, by which all the condi¬ 
tions of fasting are realised, is this: A man determines 
the day on which he will fast, and keeps in mind the 
name of that being whose benevolence he wishes to 
gain thereby and for whose sake he will fast, be it a 
god, or an angel, or some otTier being. Then lie pro¬ 
ceeds, prepares (and takes) his foe 1 on the day before 
the fast-day at noon, cleans Ins teeth by rubbing, and 
fixes his thoughts on the fasting of the following day. 
From that moment he abstains from food. Oil the 
morning of the fast-day lie again rubs his teeth, washes 
himself, and performs the duties of the day. He takes 
water in his hand, and sprinkles it into all four direc¬ 
tions, he pronounces with his tongue the name of the 
deity for whom he fasts, and remains in this condition 
till the day after the fast-day. After the sun has risen, 
he is at liberty to break the fast at that moment if lie 
likes, or, if lie prefers, he may postpone it till noon. 

This kind is called upavdsa, i.e. the fasting; for the 
not-eating from one noon to the following is called eka- 
nakla, not fasting. 

Another kind, called fcricchra, is this: A man takes 
his food on some day at noon, and on the following day 
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- ,y the evening. On the third day he eats nothing 
^except what by chance is given him without his asking 
tor it. On the fourth day he fasts. 

Another kind, called pardha , is this: A man takes 
his food at noon on three consecutive days. Then he 
transfers his eating-hour to the evening during three 
further consecutive days. Then he fasts uninterrupt¬ 
edly during three consecutive days without breaking 
fast. 

Another kind, called candrdyana , is this: A man 
fasts on the day of full moon; on the following day he 
takes only a mouthful, 011 the third day he takes double 
this amount, on the fourth day .the threefold of it, &c., 

&c., going on thus till the day of new moon. On that 
day he fasts : on the following days he again diminishes 
his food by one mouthful a day, till he again fasts on 
the day of full moon. 

Another kind, called mdsavdsa ( mdsopavdsa ), is this : 

A man uninterruptedly fasts all the days of a month 
without ever breaking fast. 

The Hindus explain accurately what reward the latter Reward of 
fasting in every single month will bring to a man for a intho^.Vigi* 
new life of his after he has died. They say : 

If a man fasts all the days of Caitra, he obtains wealth 
and joy over the nobility of his children. 

If he fasts VaiSakha, he will be a lord over his tribe 
and great in his army. 

If he fasts Jyaishtha, he will be a favourite of the. 
women. 

If he fasts Ashudha, he will obtain wealth. 

If he fasts Sravana, he obtains wisdom, 

If he fasts Bhadrapada, he obtains health and valour, 
riches and cattle. 

If he fasts ASvayuja, he will always be victorious 
over his enemies. 

If he fasts Kurttika, he will be grayid in the eyes of 
people and will obtain his wishes. 
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If he fasts MargaSirsha, he will be born in the most 
beautiful and fertile country. 

If he fasts Pausha, he obtains a high reputation. 

If lie fasts Magha, he obtains innumerable wealth. 


<SL 


If lie fasts Phfdguna, lie will be beloved. 

He, however, who fasts during all the months of the 
year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will reside in 
paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to life as 
the member of a noble, high, and respected family. 

The book Vishnu-Dhctrma relates that Maitreyi, the 
wife of Y&jnavalkya, asked her husband what man is 
tc- d<> in order to save his children from calamities and 
bodily defects, upon which he answered: “If a man 
begins on the day Duve, in the month Pausha, i.e. the 
second day of each of the two halves of the month, and 
fasts four consecutive days, washing himself on the 
first with water, on the second with sesame oil, on the 
third with galangale, and on the fourth with a mixture 
of various balms; if he further on each day gives alms 
and recites praises over the names of the angels; if he 
continue to do all this during each month till the end 
of the year, his children will in the following life be 
free from calamities and defects, and he will obtain 


what he wishes ; for also Dilipa, Dushyanta , and Yaydti 
obtained their wishes for having acted thus” 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE FAST-DAYS. 

The reader must know in general that tlie eighth and The eighth 
eleventh days of the white half of every month are fast- days of cadi 
days, except in the case of the leap month, for it is dis- month are 
regarded, being considered unlucky. 

The eleventh is specially holy to Vasudeva, because 
on having taken possession of Mahhra, the inhabitants of 
which formerly used to worship Indra one day in each 
month, he induced them to transfer this worship to the 
eleventh, that it should be performed in his name. As 
the people did so, Indra became angry and poured rains 
over them like deluges, in order to destroy both them 
and their cattle. Yasud-eva, however, raised a mountain 
by his hand and protected them thereby. The water 
collected round them, but not above them, and the image 
of Indra fled. The people commemorated this event 
by a monument on a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Mahura. Therefore they fast on this day in the state 
of the most punctilious cleanness, and they stay awake 
all the night, considering this, as an obligatory perfor¬ 
mance, though in reality it is not'' obligatory. 

The book Vishnu-DJuirma says : “When the moon is on?ingio 
in Rohini, the fourth of her stations’, on the eighth day of throughout 
the black half, it is a fast-day call ed Jayanti. Giving th0Jcar - 
alms on this day is an expiation for all sins.” 

Evidently this condition of the f'ast-day does not in 
general apply to all months, but in particular only to 
Blmdrapada, since Yasudeva was be >rn in this month 
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He, however, who fasts during all the months of the 
year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will reside in 
paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to life us 
the member of a noble, high, and respected family. 

The book Vishim-Dkarma relates that Maitreyi, the 
wile of Yujnavalkya, asked her husband what man is 
to dp in order to save his children from calamities and 
bodily defects, upon which he answered: “If a man 
begins on the day Duve, in the month Pausha, i.e, the 
second day of each of the two halves of the month, and 
fasts four consecutive days, washing himself on the 
first with water, on the second with sesame oil, on the 
third with galangale, and on the fourth with a mixture 
of various balms; if he further on each day gives alms 
and recites praises over the names of the angels; if he 
continue to do all this during each month till the end 
of the year, his children will in the following life be 
free from calamities and defects, and he will obtain 
what he wishes; for also Dilipa, Dushyanta, and Taydii 
obtained their wishes for having acted thus.” 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE FAST-DAYS. 

The reader must know in general that the eighth and ti <• cwiith 
eleventh days of the white half of every month are fast-day.^.uaeh 
days, except in the case of the leap month, for it is dis- month are 

\ * , _ , ; faat-dAys. 

regarded, being considered unlucky. 

The eleventh is specially holy to Vasudeva, because 
on having taken possession of Mahhra, the inhabitants of 
which formerly used to worship Indra one day in each 
month, he induced them to transfer this worship to the 
eleventh, that it should be performed in his name. As 
the people did so, Indra became angry and poured rains 
over them like deluges, in order to destroy both them 
and their cattle. Vasudeva, however, raised a mountain 
by his hand and protected them thereby. The water 
collected round them, but not above them, and the image 
of Indra fled, The people commemorated this event 
by a monument on a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of M&hura. Therefore they fast cn this day in the state 
of the most punctilious cleanness, and they stay awake 
all the night, considering this, as an obligatory perfor¬ 
mance, though in reality it is not^ obligatory. 

The book Vishnu-Dkarma says : "When the moon is On^ngio 
in Echini, the fourth of her station^, on the eighth day of throughout 
the black half, it is a fast-day called Jayanti. Giving lh ° iC * ir ' 
alms on this day is an expiation for all sins.” 

Evidently this condition of the fast-day does not in 
general apply to all months, but in particular only to 
Bh&drapada, since Vasudeva was bcun in this month 
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and on this day, whilst the moon stood in 
KohinL The two conditions, viz. the moon's standing 
in Ptohini and that the day is the eighth of the black 
half, can happen only once in so and so many years, for 
various reasons, e.g, the intercalation of the year, and 
because the civil years do not keep pace with lunar time, 
either getting in advance of it or falling behind. 

The same book says: “ When the moon stands in 
Punarvasu, the seventh of her stations, on the eleventh 
day of the white half of the month, this is a fast-day, 
called Atj (? Attdfaja). If a man does works of piety 
on thr. day, he will be enabled to obtain whatever he 
wishes, as has been the case with Sagara , Kakiitstha , 
and JMndahainAr (?), who obtained royalty because they 
had done so. 

The sixth day of Caitra is a fast-day holy to the sun. 

In the month Ashadha, when the moon stands in 
Anuradlift, the seventeenth of her signs, there is a fast- 
day holy to Vasudeva called Dcvasint (?), i-e. Peva is 
sleeping, because it is the beginning of the four months 
during which Vasudeva slept. Others add this condi¬ 
tion, that the day must be the oleventh of the month. 

It is evident that such a day doe 3 not occur in every 
year. The followers of Vasudeva abstain on this day 
from meat, fish, sweetmeats, and cohabitation with the 
women, and take food only once a day. They make 
the earth their bed without any covering, and do not 
use a bedstead raised ab ove the earth 

People say that these four months are the night of 
the angels, to which must be added a month at the 
beginning as evening twilight, and a month at the end 
as morning dawn. 1 Iowever, the sun stands then near 
o° of Cancer, which is noon in the day of the angels , and 
I do not see in wht\fc way this moon is connected with 
the two Samdhis. 

The day of full nioon in the mouth $ravana is a fast- 
day holy to Soma uatka. 
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When in the month iivayuja the moon stands in 
Alsharatan (the lunar station) and the sun is in Virgo, 
it is a fast-day. 

The eighth of the same month is a fast-day holy to 
Bhagavatl Fasting is broken when the moon rises. 

The fifth day of Bhfulrapada is a fast-day holy to 
the sun, called shat . They anoint the solar rays, and 
in particular those rays which enter through the win¬ 
dows, with various kinds of balsamic ointments, and 
place upon them odoriferous plants and flowers. 

When in this month the moon stands in Echini, it 
is a fast-day for the birth of Vasudeva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that the day must he the eighth of 
the black half. We have already pointed out that such 
a day does not occur in every year, but only in certain 
ones of a larger number of years. 

When in the month Karttika the moon stands in 


Eevatl, the last of her stations, it is a fast-day in com¬ 
memoration of the waking up of Vftsudeva. It is called 
deotthint, i.e. the rising of the Deva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that it must be the eleventh of 
the white half. On that day they soil themselves with 
the dung of cows, and break fasting by feeding upon a 
mixture of cow’s milk, urine, and dung. This day is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhishma panca- 
rdtri. They fast during them in honour of Vasudeva. 
On the second of them the Brahmans break fasting, 
after them the others. 

On the sixth day of Tausha is a fasting in honour of 
the sun. 


On the third day of Magha there is a fasting for 
the women, not for the men. It is called Gam-t-r 
(gauA-tritiyd ?), and lasts the whole day and night. 
On the following morning they make presents to the 
nearest relatives of their husbands. 
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sister of Mahadeva, when they offer the 
sugar and all other things to her image which is called 
Bhagavati. They give much alms before it and hill 
kids? He who does not possess anything to offer, 
stands upright by the side of the idol, without ever 
sitting down, and will sometimes pounce upon whom¬ 
soever he meets and kill him. 

On the 15 th, when the moon stands in the last of 
} lG r stations, Eevatt, there is the festival Puhdt (?), 
when they wrangle with each other and play with the 
animals. It is holy to V&sudeva, because his uncle 
Kamsa had ordered him into his presence for the pur¬ 
pose of v. rangling. 

On the 16th there is a festival, when they give alms 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 23rd is the festival Aioka, also called dhoi, 
when the moon stands in the seventh station, Punar- 
vasu. It is a day of merriment and of wrangling. 

In the mouth Bk&drapnda, when the moon stands in 
the tenth station, MaghO, they celebrate a festival 
which they call pilripalcsha, i.e. the half of the month 
of the Fathers, because the moon’s entering this station 
falls near the time of new moon. They distribute alms 
during fifteen days in the name of the Fathers. 

On°the 3rd Bhadrapada is the festival Harbdli (?), for 
the women. It is their custom that a number of days 
before they sow all kinds of seeds in baskets, and they 
bring the baskets forward on this day after they have 
commenced growing. They throw roses and perfumes 
on them and play with each other during the whole 
' night. On the following morning they bring them 
to the ponds, wash them, wash themselves, and give 
alms. 

On the 6th of this month, which is called Odihat (?), 
when people give food to those who are in prison. 

On the 8th, when the moonlight has reached half of 
it3 development, they have a festival called dkrvva- 
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griha, (?); they wash themselves and eat well growing 
grain-fruit that their children should be healthy. The 
v omen celebrate this festival when they are pregnant 
and desire to have children. 

ihe 11 th Bhadrapada is called Parvatt (?), This is nth n>i<vi- 
the name of a thread which the priest makes from r , 3 c 
materials presented to him for the purpose. One part 
of it he dyes with crocus, the other he leaves as it is. 

He gives the thread the same length as the statue of 
Vasudeva is high. Then he throws it over his neck, 
so that it hangs down to his feet. It is a much vene¬ 
rated festival. 

The 1 6th, the first day of the black half, is the first l6,h bm<i- 
of seven days which are called hardra (?), when they '' iradJ ‘ 
adorn the children nicely and give a treat to them. 

They play with various animals. On the seventh day 
the men adorn themselves and celebrate a festival. 

And during the rest of the month they always adorn 
the children towards the end of the day, give alms to 
the Brahmans, and do works of piety. 

When the moon stands in her fourth station, Bohini, 
they call this time Gilndlahtd (?), celebrating a festival 
during three days and making merry by playing with 
each other, from joy over the birth of Vasudeva. 

Jiva&arman relates that the people of Kashmir cele-if;*! 1 ’ 7 ’ lL 
orate a festival on the 26th and 27th of this month, dA - 
on account of certain pieces of wood called gana (?), 
which the water of the river Vitasta (Jailam) carries, 
in those two days, through the capital, Adhishthdncu 
-People maintain that it is Mah&deva who sends them. 

It is peculiar to these pieces of wood, so they say, that 
nobody is able to seize them,however much he may desire 
it, that they always evade his grasp and move away. 

However, the people of Kashmir, with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, give a different statement as 
to the place and the time, and maintain that the thing 
occurs in a pond called Kiidaishahr (?), to the left of the 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

ON THE FESTIVALS AND FESTIVE DAYS. 

Yatiia means travelling under auspicious circumstances. 
Therefore a feast is called y&trd. Most of the Hindu 
Test v:a]s are celebrated by women and children only. 

lb. 2nd of the month Caitra is a festival to the 
peopic of Kashmir, called Agdus (?), and celebrated on 
account of a victory gained by their king, Muttai, over • 
the Turks. According to their account he ruled over 
the uhole world. But this is exactly what they say 
of most of their kings. However, they are incautious 
enough to assign him to a time not much anterior to 
oui time, which leads to their lie being found out. It 
is, of course, not impossible that a Hindu should rule 
(over a huge empire), as Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
and Persians have done, but all the times not much 
anterior to our own are well known. (If, therefore, 
such had been the case, we should know it.) Perhaps 
the here mentioned king ruled over the whole of India, 
and they know of no other country but India and of no 
ot. 1 1 cl nations but themselves 

On the nth there is a festival called Hindoll- 
" lon the y raeet in the devagriha, or temple of 
Vasudeva, and swing his image to and fro, as had been 
' oue witi him when he was an infant in the cradle. 

10) peiform the same in their houses during the 
whole day and make rnerry. 

On the full moon’s day of Caitra there is a feast 
called Bahand. (vasantaf). a festival for the women, 
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/wlien they put on their ornaments and demand presents 
from their husbands. 

The 22nd is a festival called caitra-cashati , a day of 22 nd caitra. 
merriment holy to BhagaVatl, when people use to wash 
and to give alms. 

The 3rd Vai£akha.is a festival for the women called jtdvatf- 
Gaur-t-r {gauri-trittyd ?), holy to Gauri, the daughter of Pagc’ass. 
the mountain Himavant, the wife of Mahadeva. They 
’wash and dress gaily, they worship the image of Gauri 
and light lamps before it, they offer perfumes, abstain 
from eating, and play with swings. On the following 
day they give alms and eat. 

On the 10th Vai&lkha all the Brahmans whom the 
kings have invited proceed forth to the open fields, and 
there they light great fires for the sacrifices during five 
days till full moon. They make the fires in sixteen 
different spots and in four different groups. In each 
group a Brahman performs the sacrifice, so that there 
are four performing priests as there are four Vedas. 

On the 16th they return home. 

In this month occurs the vernal equinox, called vem&i equi* 
vasanta. They determine the day by calculation and Dux ' 
make it a festival, when people invite the Brahmans. 

On the 1st Jyaishtha, or new moon’s day, they cele- j^jyaisb* 
ffrate a festival and throw the firstfruits of all seeds ’ 
into the water in ofder to gain thereby a favourable 
prognostic. 

The full moon’s day of this month is a festival to Full moon’s 
the women, called iilpa-panca (?). 

All the days of the month Ashadha are devoted to Ashud.ua. 
alms-giving. It is also called dhdri. During this 
time the household is provided with new vessels. 

On the full moon’s day of Sr&vana they give banquets 15th s.a 
to the Brahmans. ***** 

On the 8ih A^vayuja, when the moon stands in the m A«v ay u- 
nineteenth station, Mfila, begins the sucking of the Jli ‘ 
sugar cane. It is a festival holy to Mahdnavami t the 
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source of the just-mentioned river (Vitast&-Jailam),m 
the middle of the month Vai^akha. The latter version 
is the more likely, as about this time the waters begin 
to increase. The matter reminds one of the wood in 
the river of Jurjan, which appears at the time when the 
water swells in its source. 

The same Jiva^arman relates that in the country ot 
Svat, opposite the district of Kiri (?), there is a valley 
in which fifty-three streams unite. It is called Travjth 
(cf. Sindhi trSvanjdha). In those two days the water 
of tl ts valley becomes white, in consequence of Maha- 
devVs washing in it, as people believe. 

The 1st Karttika, or new moon’s day, when 'he 
sun marches in Libra, is called Dihdlo. then people 
bathe, dress festively, make presents to each other of 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts ; they ride to the temples 
to give alms and play merrily with each other till noon. 
In the night they light a great number of lamps in 
every place so that the air is perfectly clear, 'the 
cause of this festival is that Lakshml, the wife of "V asu- 
deva, once a year on this day liberates Bali, the son of 
Yirocaua, who is a prisoner in the seventh earth, and 
allows him to go out into the world. Therefore the 
festival is called Balirdjya, i.e. the principality of Bali. 
The Hindus maintain that this time was a time 0 
luck in the Ivritayuga, and they are happy because 
the feast-day in question resembles that time m the 
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In the same month, when full moon is perfect they 
ve banquets and adorn their women during all the 

ivs of the black half. 

The 3rd Marga&rsha, called Guvdna-Utnj (- tn- 
yd T) is a feast of the women, sacred to Gaurt. They 
eet in the houses of the rich among them; they put 
veral silver statues of the goddess on a throne, and 
n-fume it and play with each other the whole day. 
a the following morning they give alms. 
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On most of the days of the month Pausha they pre- Paueha. 
pare great quantities of pilhaval(l) f i.c . a sweet dish 
which they eat. 

On the eighth day of the white half of Pausha, which 8th Pausha 
is called Ashtalca , they make gatherings of the Brah¬ 
mans, present them with dishes prepared from the plant 
Atriplex hortcnsis , i.e. sarmak in Arabic (= orache), and 
show attentions to them. 

^ On the eighth day of the black half, which is called 
&dkdrtam y they eat turnips. 

The 3rd Magha, called Mdhatrij (. Mdgha-tritiyd ?), is 3rd MAgba. 
a feast for the women, and sacred to Gauri. They meet 
in the houses of the most prominent among them be¬ 
fore the image of Gauri, place before it various sorts 
of costly dresses, pleasant perfumes, and nice dishes. 

In each meeting-place they put 108 jugs full of water, 
and after the water has become cool, they wash with 
it four times at the four quarters of that night. On 
the following day they give alms, they give banquets 
and receive guests. The women’s washing with cold 
water is common to all the days of this month. 

On the last day of this month, i.c, the 29th, when 29th MAgi.* 
there is only a remainder of 3 day- minutes, i.c. la¬ 
bour, all the Hindus enter the water and duck under in 
it seven times. 

On the full moon’s day of this month, called cdwdha *sth MAgba. 
(?), they light lamps on all high places. 


On the 23rd, whicli is called mdnsartaku, and also 23rd umm. 
mdlidtan , they receive guests and feed them on meat 
and large black peas. 

On the 8th Phalguna, called pArdrtahi, they pre- sthpuigu- 
pare for the Brahmans various dishes from flour and uu ' 
butter. 


The full moon’s day of Ph&lguna is a feast to the 15th rbAi- 
women, called Oddi (?), or also dhola (i.e. dola), when bnma 
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they make fire on places lower than those on which 
they make it on the festival cdm&ha , and they throw 
the fire out of the village. 

On the following night, i.c. that of the 16th. called 
&ivardtri, they worship Mahudeva during the whole 
night; they remain awake, and do not lie down to 
sleep, and offer to him perfumes and flowers. 

On the 23rd, which is called pttyattan (?), they eat 
rice with butter and sugar. 

The Hindus of Mfiltan have a festival which is called 
Sdvihavuraydtrd; they celebrate it in honour of the 
timi, and worship him. It is determined in this way: 
The) first take the ciliargava, according to the rules of 
Khandaldiadyaka, and subtract 98,040 therefrom. They 
divide the remainder by 365, and disregard the quotient. 
If the division does not give a remainder, the quotient 
is the date of the festival in question. If there is a 
remainder, it represents the days which have elapsed 
since the festival, and by subtracting these days from 
-65 you find the date of the same festival in the next 


(St 


following year. 
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CHAPTER LXXYII. 

ON DAYS WHICH ARE HELD IN SPECIAL VENERATION, 

ON LUCKY AND UNLUCKY TIMES, AND ON SUCH 
TIMES AS ARE PARTICULARLY FAVOURABLE FOR 
ACQUIRING IN THEM BLISS IN HEAVEN. 

The single days enjoy different degrees of veneration 
according to certain qualities which they attribute to 
them. They distinguish, c.g., the Sunday, because it is 
the day of the sun and the beginning of the week, as 
the Friday is distinguished in Islam. 

To the distinguished days further belong aindvdsyd Th «day*of 
ana purnmid, ix. the days of conjunction (new moon) fun 
^nd opposition (full moon), because they are the limits 
of the wane and the increase of the moonlight. In 
accordance with the belief of the Hindus regarding Page 291. 
this increase and wane, the Brahmans sacrifice con¬ 
tinually to the fire in order to earn heavenly reward. 

Ihey let the portions of the angels accumulate, which are 
the offerings thrown into the fire at moonlight during the 
^hole time from new moon to full moon. Then they, 
begin distributing these portions over the angels in 
the time from full moon to new moon, till at the time 
nf new moon nothing any more remains of them. We 
ave steady mentioned that new moon and full moon 
are noon and midnight of the nychthemeron of the 
athers. Therefore the uninterrupted almsgiving 
011 these two days is always done in honour of the 
lathers. 
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Four other days are held in special veneration, 
because, according to the Hindus, with them the 
single yugas of the present caturyuga have commenced, 

The 3rd Yaif&kha, called kshairltd (?), on which 
the Kritayuga is believed to have commenced.^ 

The 9th Kurttika, the beginning of the Tretayuga. 

The 15th Magha, the beginning of the Dvapara- 



Criticisms 

thereon. 


yuga. 
The 1 


3th of ASvayuja, the beginning of the Kali- 


yuga. . . 

Ac. ording to my opinion, these days are festivals, 

saertd to the yugas, instituted for the purpose of alms¬ 
giving or for the performance of some rites and cere¬ 
monies, as, e.g., the commemoration-days in the year of 
the Christians. However, we must deny that the four 
yugas could really have commenced on the days here 

mentioned. _ . 

With regard to the Kritayuga, the matter is perfectly 
clear, because its beginning is the beginning of the 
solar and lunar cycles, there being no fraction in the 
dat" since it is, at the same time, the beginning of the 
caturyuga. It is the first of the month Caitra, at the 
same time the date of the vernal equinox, and on the 
same day also the other yugas commence. 1 or, accord¬ 
ing to Brahmagupta, a caturyuga contains : 


Civil days . 
Solar months 
Leap months 
Lunar days • 
OnarCilra days 


. i,577i9 i6 ’45° 

. 51,840,000 

i,593 30° 
. 1,602,999,000 

25,082,550 


These are the elements on which the resolution of 
limnological dates into days, or the composition ot 
hem out of days, is based. All these numbers may be 
livided by 10, and the divisors are wholes without 
iny fraction. Now the beginnings of the single yugas 
lepend upon the beginning of the caturyuga . 
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According to Pulisa the caturyuga contains :— 


Civil days . 
Solar months 
Leap months 
Lunar days . 
ijnard.tra days 


I »577»9 I 7»Soo 

51,840,000 

1 . 593.336 

1,603,000,010 

25,082,280 


All these numbers may be divided by 4, and the divi¬ 
sors are wholly without any fraction. According to 
this computation, also, the beginnings of the single 
yugas are the same as the beginning of the caturyuga , 
i.e. the first of the month Caitra and the day of the 
vernal equinox. However, this day falls on different 
week days. 

Hence it is evident that their theory about the 
above-mentioned four days being the beginnings of the 
four yugas , is without any foundation at all; that they 
could never arrive at such a result unless by resorting 
to very artificial ways of interpretation. 

The times which are specially favourable to earn a The days 
heavenly reward in them are called punyakdlu. L>ala- iiau’a. 
bhadra says in his commentary to the Ivhandakhad- 
vaka :— “ If the yogin % i.e . the ascetic who understands 
the creator, who chooses the good and eschews the bad, 
continued his manner of life during ono thousand jeais, 
his reward would not be equal to that of a man who 
gives alms on punyaJcdla and fulfils the duties of the 
day, ix. washing and anointing himself, saying prayers 
and praises.” 

No doubt, most of the feast-days enumerated in the 
preceding belong to this kind of days, for they are p atf0 
devoted to almsgiving and banqueting. If people did 
not expect to gain thereby a reward in heaven, they 
would not approve of the rejoicings and merriments 
which are characteristic of these days. 

Notwithstanding the nature of the puny aledid is 
such as l ore explained, some of them are considered as 
lucky, others is unlucky days. 
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Those days are lucky when the planets migrate from 
one sign into the other, especially the sun. These times 
are called samkrdnti The most propitious of them are 
the days of the equinoxes and solstices, and of these the 
most propitious is the day of the vernal equinox. It is 
called bilchit or shibU ( vishuva ), as the two sounds sh and 
hh may be exchanged for each other, and may also, by 
a metathesis, change their place. 

As, however, a planet’s entering a new sign does not 
require more than a moment of time, and, during it, 
people must offer to the fire the offering sdnta (?) with 
oil and corn, the Hindus have given a greater extent to 
these* times, making them begin with the moment when 
the eastern edge of the body of the sun touches the 
first part of the sign; reckoning as their middle the 
moment when the sun’s centre reaches the first part of 
the sign, which is in astronomy considered as the time 
of the migration (of the planet from one sign to the 
other), and reckoning as the end that moment when the 
western edge of the sun’s body touches the fii^ pait 
of the sign. This process lasts, in the case of the sun. 
nearly two hours. 

For the purpose of finding the times in the week 
when the sun migrates from one sign to another, thc^v 
have several methods, one of which was dictated to me 



by Samaya (?). It is this:— 

..i for Subtract from the Sakakilla 847. multiply the re- 

mainJer by 180, aud divide the product by 143 - - 1 

il iir quotient you get represents days, minutes, aud seconds. 
This number is the basis. 

If you -want to know at what time in the year in 
question the sun enters any one of the twelve signs, 
you look out the sign in the following table. Take the 
number which you find side by side with the sign in 
question, and add it to the basis, days to days, minutes 
to minutes, seconds to seconds. If the wholes amount 
to 7 or more, disregard them, and with the remainder 
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"count off the week-days, beginning with the beginning 
of Sunday. That' time you arrive at is the moment of 
samb'dnti. 


Tlie Zodiacal Signs. 

What must bo added to tho Basis. 

Days. 

Ghatl. 

Cash aka. 

Aries 

3 

19 

O 

Taurus 

6 

17 

0 

Gemini 

2 

43 

0 

Cancer . , 

6 

21 

O 

Leo .... 

2 

49 

O 

Virgo 

5 

49 

O 

Libra 

1 

14 

O 

Scorpio 

3 

6 

30 

Arciteudna 

4 

34 

30 

Capricornus 

5 

54 

O 

Amphora . 

0 

30 

O 

Pisces . . * 

2 

11 

20 

1 


The beginning of consecutive solar years in the weok on f 
differs by 1 day and the fraction at the end of the the aoiar^ 
year. This amount, reduced to fractions of one kind, 
is the multiplicator (180), used in the preceding com- .iaui 
putation in order to find the surplus of each year (i.e. 
the amount by which its beginning wanders onward 
through the week). 

The divisor (143) is the denominator of the fraction 
(which is accordingly y£s). 

Accordingly the fraction at the end of the solar } ear 
is, in this computation, reckoned as iYa, which implies 
as the length of the solar year, 365 days 1 $' 3 1 2 $ 6 lv . • 

To raise this fraction of a day to one whole day, \ of 
a day are required. I do not know whose theory this is. 

If we divide the days of a caturyibga by the number 
of its solar years, according to the theory of Brahma¬ 
gupta, we get as the length of the solar year, 365 days 
3o' 22" 30"' o iv . In this case the multiplicator or 
!)vnakdra is 4027, and the divisor or bhdyahdm is 3206 ra ^ u ' r -o- 
(i.c. 1 day 30' 22 50'" o lv are equal to $ ?-££). 
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Reckoning according to tlie theory of Pulisa, -we find 
as the length of the solar year 365 days 15' 3 1 " 3 °" °' v - 
Accordingly, the gunalcdra would be 1007, the bhdga- 
Mra 800 (i.e. 1 day 15' 31" 30'" o iT are equal to {% 7 )- 

According to Aryabhata, the length of the solar year 
is 365 days 15' 31" 15"'. In that case the gunalcdra is 
725 and the bhdgahdra is 572 (i.e. I day 15' 31" 1 $'" are 

equal to .. 

Another method for finding the moment of samkrdnti 
has been dictated to me by Auliatta (?), the son of Sa¬ 
ha.d (?), and is based on the system of Pulisa. It is this: 

btract from the Sakakala 918, multiply the re- 
inahlder by 1007, add to the product 79, and divide the 
sum by 800. Divide the quotient by 7. The remainder 
you get is the basis. What now must for each sign be 
added to the basis, as has already been mentioned (n. 
188), is indicated by the following table opposite to each 



sign 




Th.. Zodiacal Signs. 


_Jk - 

Arios . 
Taurus 
(Gemini 
Cancer 

Leo • 
Virgo . 


Wi at mutd bo 
add»?d to tlie 

B(uis. The ZodiAcal Signs. 



GbntL | 

35 |l Libra . 

33 Scorpio 

39 Arcitenens. 

34 Capricorn us 

b Amphora . 

6 Pisces . 

_._1_ 


What must be 
added to the 
Basis. 


! 'Days. Glints. 



3 * 

23 

II 

10 


34 

2S 




Varahamihira maintains in the PaTumiddhAnhM 
that the shadammukha is in the same degree pro¬ 
pitious as the time of sanikrdnti for acquiring m it 
infinite heavenly reward. This is the moment of the 
nun's entering : -The 18th degree of Gemini; the 14th 
degree of Virgo ; the 26th degree of Arcitenens; and the 
28th degree of Pisces. 

The moment of the sun’s entering the fixed signs 















is four times as propitious as the moment of his 
entering the other signs. For each of these times 
they compute the beginning and the end by means 
of the radius of the sun in the same way as they 
compute the minutes of the sun's or moon’s entering 
and leaving the shadow at an eclipse. This method is 
well known in their canones. We, however, communi¬ 
cate here only those of their methods of calculation 
which we think remarkable, or which, as far as we 
know, have not yet been explained before Muslim ears, 
as Muslims know of the methods of the Hindus only 
those which are found in the Sind-hind. 

Most propitious times arc, further, the times of solar Tinicof 

. r r 1 . oollpaos. 

and lunar eclipses. At that time, according to their 
belief, all the waters of the earth become as pure as that 
of the Ganges. They exaggerate the veneration of 
these times to such a degree that many of them commit 
suicide, wishing to die at such a time as promises them 
heavenly bliss. However, this is only done by "V ai£yas 
and Shdras, whilst it is forbidden to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, who in consequence do not commit suicide 
{vide, however, ii. 170). 

Further, the times of Panxm are propitious, ic. those aud 
times in which an eclipse may take place. Aud even 
if there is no eclipse at such a* time, it is considered 
quite as propitious as the time of an eclipse itself. 

The times of the yogas are as propitious as those of 
the eclipses. We have devoted a special chapter to 
them (chap, lxxix.). 

If it happens within the course of one civil day that 
the moon revolves in the latter part of some station, 
then enters the following station, proceeds through the 
whole of it and enters a third station, so that in one 
single day she stands in three consecutive stations, such 
a day is called trihasp aka- (?), and also triharkasha (?). Va *' 

It is an unlucky day, boding evil, and it is counted 
among the punyakdla* (See ii. 187.) 
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The same applies to that civil day which compre¬ 
hends a complete lunar day, whose beginning, besides, 
falls in the latter part of the preceding lunar day, 
and whose end falls in the beginning of the following 
lunar day. Such a day is called trahagattata (?). It 
is unlucky, hut favourable to earn in it a heavenly 
reward. 

When the days of Unardtra, i.e. the days of the de¬ 
crease (see ii. 25), sum up so as to form one complete 
day, it is unlucky and reckoned among the punya- 
lidla. This takes place according to Brahmagupta 
in C’-jcivil days, solar days, 63'“:?a? 

luLTT.r days. 

According’to Pulisa.it takes place in 625 3 ;f?§ civil 
days, 63S oia ?I lunar days, 62 B ,;.l \ 3 - solar days. 

The moment when a complete leap-month without 
any fraction is summed up, is unlucky, and is not 
reckoned among the punycik&la. According to Brahma¬ 
gupta, this takes place in 990 r §;fff civil days, 976^1 
solar days, ioo 6 jWt lunar days. 

Times which are considered as unlucky, to which no 
merit whatsoever is attributed, are, e.g., the times of 
earthquakes. Then the Hindus beat with the pots of 
their households against the earth and break them, in 
order to get a good omen and to banish the mishap. 
As times of a similar ill nature, the book Samhttd 
further enumerates the moments of landslips, the fall¬ 
ing of stars, red glow in the sky, the combustion of 
the earth by lightning, the appearance of comet s, the 
occurrence of events contrary both to nature and 
custom, the entering of the wild beasts into the villages, 
rainfall when it is not the season for rt, the trees 
putting forth leaves when it is not the season for it, 
when the nature of one season of the year seems trans¬ 
ferred to another, and more of the like. 

The book Srddhava, attributed to Mahadeva, says 
the following: 
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j days, i.e. the unlucky ones—for thus 

they call them—are: 

The second days of the white and black halves of 
the months Caitra and Pausha; 

Hie fourth days of the two halves of the months 
Jyaishtha and Phalguna; 

The sixth days of the two halves of the months 
kravana and Vai&ikha; 

a *p le eighth^ days of the two halves of the months 
Ashadha and Alvayuja; 

Hie tenth days of the two halves of the months 
Margalirsha and Bhadrapada ; 

“The twelfth days of the two halves of the month 
K&rttika” 



from tho 
book £/•£* 
dhava of 
MuhAdeva. 
* 
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ON THE KARANAS. 


Fixed and 

movable 

karanas. 


r.tnianatii n Wl have already spoken of the lunar days called tit In, 
laravL. ^ iave ex pi a ined that each lunar day 13 shorter than 

a ctvil day, because the lunar month has thirty ^nar 
days, but only a little more than twenty-nine and a ha 

civil days. , , . 

As the Hindus call these tithis nychthemera, they 
also call the former half of a tithi day, the latter ha 
nic-ht. Each of these halves has a separate name, ana 
they all of them (i.e. all the halves of the lunar days 

the lunar month) are called karanas. 

Some of the names of the karanas occur only once 

in a month and are not repeated, \u. out ^ 

about the time of new moon, which are called * . ^ 
ones because they occur only once in the mon , 
because they always fall on the same day and n.ght 

the month. - rl fc timea i n a 

Others of them revolve and occur e o 

\ Ti.ntr arp called the movable ants, oeca 
month. They are cuue m may as 

rcvolvin" and because each one o : 

then revolving act They are seven m 

well fall on a day as on a night. J 
number, aud the seventh or last of them is an un.acky 
day by which they frighten their chtltan the ample 
mention of which makes the ham on the head of their 
boys stand on end. We have given an exhaustive 
description of the karanas in another book of ours. 
They are meutioned in every Iudiau book ouastronom.' 
aud mathematics. 
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f you want to know the Jcaranas , first determine the Rule how to 
unar days, and find out in what part of them the date *aran«l 
111 question falls, which is done in this way:— 

Subtract the corrected place of the sun from the 
corrected place of the moon. The remainder is the 
distance between them. If it is less than six zodiacal 
signs, the date falls in the white half of the month; 
if it is more, it falls in the black half. 

Reduce this number to minutes, and divide the pro¬ 
duct by 720. The quotient represents tithis, i.c . com¬ 
plete lunar days. If you get by the division a re¬ 
mainder, multiply it by 60 and divide the product by 
the mean bhukti. The quotient represents ghatis and 
minor fractions, i.e . that portion of the current day 
which has already elapsed. 

This is the method of the can-ones of the Hindus. 

The distance between the corrected places of sun and 
moon must be divided by the mean bhukti. This, how¬ 
ever, is impossible for many of the days. Therefore 
they divide this distance by the difference between 
the daily revolutions of sun and moon, which they 
reckon for the moon as 13 degrees, for the sun as 1 
degree. 


It is a favourite method in rules of this kind, especi- 
ully in Indian ones, to reckon by the mean motion of 
sun and moon. The mean motion of the sun is sub¬ 
tracted from the mean motion of the moon, and the 
remainder is divided by 732, which is the difference 
between their two middle Umktis. The quotient then 
represents days and gliatts. 

The word built is of Indian origin. In the Indian Expinna- 
Imguage it is bhukti ( = tho daily motion of a planet). 

If the corrected motion is meant, it 13 called bhukti 
splmta. If the mean motion is meant, it is called 
bhukti madhyama, and if the buht which renders equal 
*s meant, it is called bhuktyantara y i.e. the difference 
between the two bhuktis. 
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The lunar days of the month have special names, 
which we exhibit In the following diagram. If you 
know the lunar day in which you are, you find, by the 
side of the number of the day, its name, and opposite 
it the Jearana in which ycu are. If that which has 
elapsed of the current day is less than half a day, the 
Jearana, is a diurnal one; if that which has elapsed of 
it is more than half a day, it is a nocturnal one. This 
is the diagram:— 



The number 
of tbo days. 
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Tablo of 
karanas 
with their 
dominants 
and pro¬ 
gnostics. 
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The Hindus attribute to some of the karanas domi¬ 
nants, as is their custom. Further they give rules 
showing what during each karana must be done or not, 
rules which are similar to collections of astrological 
prognostics (as to lucky or unlucky days, &c.). If ve 
cive here a second diagram of the karanas, we thereby 
simply mean to confirm what we have said already, and 
to repeat a subject which is unknown among us. Thus 
it is rendered easy to learn the subject, because learning 
is tin fruit of repetition. 



TIIE FOUR FIXED KARANAS. 


In which half 
of the month 
they fall. 

Their 

names. 

3 
is 2 

O S 

H - 
^ P 

% 

The prognostics of the karanas, and for wbat 
thing each of them is favourable. 

In the black 
half. 

SakunL 

cj 

24 

Favourable for the action of medicines, of 
drugs against the bite of serpents, of in¬ 
cantations, of learning, of council-hold¬ 
ing, and of reciting holy texts before the 
idols. 

^3 

Catushpada. 

The zodiacal 
sign Taurus. 

Favourable for placing a king on a throne, 
giving alms in the name of the Fathers, 
for making use of four-footed animals in 
agriculture. 

c3 

ja 

1* 

o 

to 

<3 

6 

| 

CO 

2 

H 

Favourable for weddings, laying a founda¬ 
tion-stone, examining the state of snake- 
bitten persona, for frightening people and i 
seizing them. 

a 

t—l 

<* 

- 

"3d 

5 

■§ 

.a 

a 

Tlie wind. 

- — 

Ruins all action* and is favourable only 1 
for thing* connected with marriage, tor 
the construction of parasols, the piercing 
of the cars, and for works of piety. 





































When there is-a sarhkrAntim it, it is stand¬ 

ing. All com will prosper (lacuna) > and 
is favourable for commerce. 


Both in the white and the black halves. 


In which half 
of tho month 
they fall. 
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dominants. 
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THE SEVEN MOVABLE KARANAS. 
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Jlule for the 
computa¬ 
tion of the 
£ar anas. 

Page 397. 


If you want to find the karanas by computation, 
subtract the corrected place of the sun from that of 
the moon, reduce the remainder to minutes and divide 
the number of them by 360. The quotient represents 

complete karanas. 

What remains after the division is multiplied by 00, 
and divided by the bhuktyantara. The quotient re¬ 
presents how much has elapsed of the current karana. 
Every '.nit of the number is equal to half a ghati. 

VV now return to the complete karanas. If they 
are two or less, you are in the second karana. In that 
case you add one to the number and count the sum off, 
beginning with catushjpada. 

If the number of karanas is 59, you are in &akuni. 

If it is less than 59 and more than two, add one to 
them and divide the sum by seven. The remainder, if 
it is not more than seven, count off, beginning with the 
beginning of the cycle of the movable karanas, i.e. with 
burn. Thereby you will arrive at the name of the 
current karana in which you happen to be. 

_. Wishin" to remind the reader of something relating 

The karar.ai VV lbliiu-, 

-b-ow.d t0 t k e karanas winch he perhaps has forgotten, we 
must tell him that Alkindi and others like him have 
hit upon the system of the karanas, but one which was 
not sufficiently explained. They did not comprehend 
the method of those who use the karanas. At one time 
they trace them back to Indian, another time to 
Babylonian origin, declaring all the time that they are 
altered on purpose and corrupted by the inadvertence 
of the copyists. They have invented a calculation for 
them which proceeds in a better order than even the 
original method itself. But thereby the thing has 
become something totally different from what it origin¬ 
ally was. Their method is this: they count half day 3 , 
beginning w ith new moon. The first twelve hours they 
regard as belonging to the sun, as burning, i.e. unlucky, 
the next twelve hours as belonging to Venus, the 


and other 

Ar ib 
authors. 
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following twelve hours as belonging to Mercury, and 
so on according to the order of the planets. Whenever 
the order returns to the sun, they call his twelve 
hours the hours of Albist, i.e. vishti. 

However, the Hindus do not measure the karanas 
by civil, but by lunar days, nor do they begin with those 
burning hours following upon new moon. Accord¬ 
ing to the calculation of Alkindi, people begin, after 
new moon, with Jupiter; in that case the periods of 
the sun are not burning . On the other hand, if they 
begin, according to the method of the Hindus, after 


new moon with the sun, the hours of vishti belong 
to Mercury. Therefore, each method, that of the 
Hindus and that of Alkindi, must be treated sepa¬ 
rately. 


Because vishti recurs eight times in a month, and 
because the points of the compass are eight, we shall 
exhibit in the eight fields of the following table their 
O'CFTpoXoyov/uepa regarding the karanas , observations 
the like of which are made by all astrologers regarding 
the shapes of the planets and regarding those stars 
which rise in the single third parts of the zodiacal 
signs. 


Their numbers. 
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Names of the 
vithtis. 
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DkSCBIFTioN of THE Sr.NGLE 
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Their names 
according 'o the 
book Brudhava. 
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Hast. 

i-- —___ 

It has three eyes. The hair 
on its head is like growing 
sugar-cane. In one hand it | 
has an iron hook, iu the 
other a black serpent. It is 
strong and violent like run- j 
ning water, it has a long > 
tongue. Its day is only good 1 
for war, and those actions , 
in which there is deception 
and falsi iication. 
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IV. 

III. 

II. 

Their numbers. 

In the night of the 19 th j I 11 the day of the 
tit hi. 16 th tithi. 

In the night of the 12 th tithi. 

In the day <»f the 9 th 
tithi. 

In what part of 
tho month they 
full. 
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CHAPTEE LXXIX. 


ON TIIE YOGAS. 


Pn#a *99. 


E’xphnatlon 
0/ xyatipdta 
and vaidh- 
fu a. 


These are times which the Hindus think to be most 
unlucky and during which they abstain from all action. 
They are numerous. We shall here mention them. 

There are two yogas regarding which all Hindus 
agree, viz.:— 

(1.) The moment when sun and moon together stand 
on two circles, which are, as it were, seizing each other, 
i.e. each pair ot circles, the declinations of which, on 
one and the same side (of either solstice), are equal. 
This yoga is called vyattp&ta. 

(2.) The moment when sun and moon stand together 
on two equal circles, i.e . each pair of circles, the de¬ 
clinations of which, on different sides (of either solstice), 
are equal. This is called vaidhrita. 

It; is the signurn of the former that in it the sum of 
the corrected places of sun and moon represents in any 
case the distance of six zodiacal signs from 0 0 of Aries, 
while it is the signurn for the latter that the same sum 
represents the distance of twelve signs. If you compute 
the corrected places of sun and moon for a certain time 
and add them together, the sum is either of these signa, 
i.e. either of these two yogas . 

If, however, the sum is less than the amount of the 
signurn or larger, in that case the time of equality (i.e. 
the time when the sum is equal to either of the signa) 
is computed by means of the difference between this 
sum and the term in question, and by means of the 
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of tlie two bhuJcti of sun and moon instead of the 
huktyantara, in the same manner as in the ca?ioncs 
the time of full moon and opposition is computed. 

If .> ou know the distance of the moment from noon on middle 
01 m klnight, whether you correct the places of sun and tmi °* 
moon according to the one or the other, its time is 
ca led the middle one. For if the moon followed the 
ecliptic as accurately as the sun, this time would be 
that which we want to find. However, the moon 
eviates from the ecliptic. Therefore, she does not at 
t lat time stand on the circle of the sun or on the circle 
^ kkih, as far as observation goes, is equal to it. For 
this reason the places of sun and moon and the dragon's 
head and tail are computed for the middle time. 

According to this time they compute the declinations Method t„ r 
of sun and moon. If they are equal, this is the time 3";? 
which is sought for. If not, you consider the deolina- 
tion of the moon. 


If, in computing it, you have added her latitude to 
the declination of the degree which she occupies, you 
subtract the latitude of the moon from the declination 
of the sun. However, if, in computing it, you have 
subtracted her latitude from the degree which the moon 
occupies, you add her latitude to the declination of the 
sun. The result is reduced to arcs by the tables of the 
kardajdt of declination, and these arcs are kept in 
memory. They are the same which are used in the 
canon Karanatilaka, 

Further, you observe the moon at the middle time. 
1 f she stands in some of the odd quarters of the ecliptic, 
i.e. the vernal and autumnal ones, whilst her declina¬ 
tion is less than the declination of the sun, in that case 

the time of the two declinations equalling each other-_ 

and that is what we want to find—falls after the middle, 
i.e. the future one; but if the declination of the moon 
is larger than that of the sun, it falls before the middle, 
i.e. the past one. 





Another 
method by 
Puiisa. 


P'vge 300. 
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If tlie moon stands in the even quarters of the 
ecliptic (i.e. the summer and winter quarters), just the 
reverse takes place. 

Pulisa adds together the declinations of sun and 
moon in vyaUpdta, if they stand 011 different sides of 
the solstice, and in vaidhrita, if they stand on the same 
side of the solstice. Further, he takes the difference 
between the declinations of sun and moon in vyatipdta, 
if they stand on the same side, and in vaidhrita, if they 

- d on different sides. This is the first value which 
is kept in memory, i.e. the middle time. 

Further, lie reduces the minutes of the days to mdshas, 
supposing that they are less than one-fourth of a day. 
Then he computes their motions by means of the hhvlcti 
of sun and moon and the dragon’s head and tail, and 
he computes their places according to the amount of 
middle time, which they occupy, in the past and the 
future. Thi3 is the second value which is kept in 
memory. 

By this method he manages to find out the condition 
0 f the past and the future, and compares it with the 
middle time. If the time of the two declinations 
equalling each other for both sun and moon is past or 
future, in that case the difference between the two 
values kept in memory is the portio division s (divisor); 
but if it is past for the one and future for the other, 
the sum of the two values kept in memory is the portio 
division! s. 

Further, he multiplies the minutes of the days, which 
have been found, by the first value kept in memory, 
and divides the product by the portid dividonis. The 
quotient represents the minutes of the distance from the 
middle time which minutes may either be past or future. 
Thus the Lime of the (wo declinations equalling each 
other becomes known. 

The author of the canon Kar ana til aha makes us 
return to the arc of the declination which has been 
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t in memor} r . If the corrected place of the moon Anothe^ 
is less than three zodiacal signs, it is that which we the author 
want; if it is between three and six signs, he subtracts ^atuaka. 
it from six signs, and if it is between six and nine 
signs, he adds six signs thereto ; if it is more than nine 
signs, he subtracts it from twelve signs. Thereby he 
gets the second place of the moon, and this he compares 
with the moon's place at the time of the correction. 

If the second place of the moon is less than the first, 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other is 
future; if it is more than the first, the time of their 


equalling each other is past. 

Further, he multiplies the difference between the two 
places of the moon by the bhulcti of the sun, and divides 
the product by the bhulcti of tire moon. The quotient 
he adds to the place of the sun at the time of the cor¬ 
rection, if the second place of the moon is larger than 
the first; but he subtracts it from the sun s place, if the 
second place of the moon is less than the first. Thereby 
he finds the place of the sun for the time when the 1^0 

declinations are equal to each other. 

For the purpose of finding it, he divides the difference 
between the two places of the moon by the bhulcti of 
the moon. The quotient gives minutes of days, indi¬ 
cative of the distance. By means of them he com¬ 
putes the places of sun and moon, of the dragon s head 
and tail, and of the two declinations. If the latter are 
equal, it is that which we want to find. If they are 
not equal, the author repeats the calculation so long 
till they are equal and till the correct time has been 
found. 

Thereupon he computes the measure of sun and moon. 
However, he disregards half >f the sum of them, so that 
in the further calculation he uses only the one half of 
their measures. He multiplies it by 60 and divides the 
product by the bhidtyantara. Ihe quotient represents 
the minutes of the falling (pdta ?) 
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The correct time, which has been fomul, is marked 
in three different places. From the first number he 
subtracts the minutes of the falling , and to the last 
number he adds them. Then the first number is the 
time of the beginning of vyatiptita or vaidhrita, which¬ 
ever of the two you want to compute. The second 
number is the time of its middle, and the third number 



the time of its end. 

Tuenuthor's We have given a detailed account of the bases on 
s"i’ject. nth ° which these methods rest in a special book of ours, 
called Khaydl-alkm&faini (i.e. the image of the two 
eclipses), and have given an accurate description of 
them in the canon which we have composed for Sydva- 
bala (?), the Kashmirian, and to which we have given 
tiie title The Arabic Khandakhddyaka. 

About tho Bhattila (?) thinks the whole day of either of these 
S"cky! ne two yogas to be unlucky, whilst Varahamihira thinks 
only that duration of them to be unlucky which is found 
by the computation. He compares the unlucky portion 
of the day to the wound of a gazelle shot with a 
poisoned arrow. The disease does not go beyond the 
environs of the poisoned shot; if it i 3 cut out, the injury 
is removed. 

According to what Pnlisa mentions of Parasara, the 
Hindus assume a number of vyatipdtas in the lunar 
stations, but all of them are computed by the same 
method which he has given. For the calculation does 
not increase in its kind; only the single specimens of it 
L become more numerous. 

ou.tati.u The Brahman Bhattila (?) says in his canon-— 
UMt/on'un. “ Here there are 8 times, which have certain gauge- 
luoky timed. measures. If the sum of the corrected places of sun and 
moon is equal to them, they are unlucky. They are: 

“ i. Bak-sh&ta (?). Its gauge-measure is 4 zodiacal 


signs. 

“2. Gauddnta. Its gauge-measure is 4 signs and 
13$ degrees. 
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Ldta (?), or the general vyaiijpdta. Its gauge- 
measure is 6 signs. 


“4. Cdsa (?). Its gauge-measure is 6 signs and 63 
degrees. 



“ 5 ‘ Bark (?), also called , barkvyattpdta, Its gauge- 
measure is 7 signs and i6§ degrees. 

“6. Kdladanda. Its gauge-measure is 8 signs and 
13& degrees. 

“ 7 * V'y&ksh&ta (?). Its gauge-measure is 9 signs 
and 23J degrees. 

“ 8. VaAclhrita. Its gauge-measure is 12 signs.” 

These yogas are well known, but they cannot all be 
traced back to a rule in the same way as the 3d and 
8th ones. Therefore they have no certain duration 
determined by minutes of the falling, but only by 
general estimates. Thus the duration of vydJcsJidta (?) 
and of laksk&ta (?) is one muh'&rta, according to the 
statement of Varahamihira, the duration of Ganddnta 
and of Bark (?) two mukUrtas. 

The Hindus propound this subject at great length 
and with much detail, but to no purpose. We have 
given an account of it in the above-mentioned book. 

(See ii. 208.) 

The canon Karanaiilaka mentions twenty-seven Twenty- 
yogas , which are computed in the following manner: 

Add the corrected place of the sun to that of the 
moon, reduce the whole sum to minutes, and divide the ^301. 
number by 800. The quotient represents complete 
yogas. Multiply the remainder by 60, and divide the 
product by the sum of the bhuktis of sun and moon. 

The quotient represents the minutes of days aud minor 
fractions, viz. that time which has elapsed of the cur¬ 
rent yoga. 


We have copied the names and qualities of the 
yogas from Sripala, and exhibit them in the following 
table:— 
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TABLE OF THE TWENTY-SEVEN “YOGAS.” 


The 

nmn 

ber. 

1 

Their names. 

Whether 
good or bad. 

I 

The 

number. 

Their names. 

Whether 
good or bad. 

Tho 

number. 

Their names. 

Whether 
good or bad. 

I 

Viahkambha. 

Good. 

10 

Garni a. 

Bad. 

19 

Parigha. 

Bad. 

2 

Priti. 

Good. 

II 

Vriddki. 

Good. 

20 

6iva. 

Good. 

3 

Rdjakama (?) 

Bad. 

12 

Dliruva. 

Good. 

21 

Siddho. 

Good. 

4 

Saubhdgya. 

Good. 

13 

Vy&gh&ta (?) 

Bad. 

22 

Sftdhya. 

Middling. 

5 

^obliana. 

| Good. 

14 

Harsliana. 

Good. 

23 

^ublia. 

Good. 

6 

Atiganda. 

Bad. 

15 

Vajra. 

Bad. 

24 

Sukra. 

Good. 

7 

Sakanaan. 

Good. 

16 

Siddhi. 

Good. 

25 

Brahman. 

Good. 

8 

Dlififci. 

Good. 

17 

K-n-n-ftta (?) 

Bad. 

26 

Tndra. 

Good. 

9 

&0la. 

Bad. 

18 

Vartvaa. 

Bad. 

27 

Vaidhriti. 

Bad. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

ON THE INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES OF HINDU ASTRO¬ 
LOGY, WITH A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THEIR 
METHODS OF ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS. 

Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) countries are Indian 
not acquainted with the Hindu methods of astrology, unknown 
and have never had an opportunity of studying an M™ham- 
Indian book on the subject. In consequence, they madans 
imagine that Hindu astrology is the same as theirs and 
relate all sorts of things as being of Indian origin, of 
which we have not found a single trace with the 
Hindus themselves. As in the preceding part of thi3 
our book we have given something of everything, we 
shall also give as much of their astrological doctrine as 
will enable the reader to discuss questions of a similar 
nature with them. If we were to give an exhaustive 
representation of the subject, this task would detain us Page 302. 
very long, even tf we limited ourselves to delineate 
only the leading principles and avoided all details. 

First, the reader must know that in most of their 
prognostics they simply rely on means like auguring 
from the flight of birds and physiognomy, that they do 
not—as they ought to do—draw conclusions, regarding 
the affairs of the sublunary world, from the seconds 
(sic) of the stars, which are the events of the celestial 
sphere. 

Regarding the number seven as that of the planets, on he 
there is no difference between us and them. They call 11 ' 1C 
them graha. Some of them are throughout lucky, viz. 
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Jupiter, Yenus and the Moon, which are called sav.in- 
yagraha. Other three are throughout unlucky, viz. 
Saturn, Mars, and the Sun, which are called krdragraha. 
Amon" the latter, tf'ey also count the dragon’s head, 
though in reality it is not a star. The nature of one 
planet is variable and depends upon the nature of that 
planet with which it is combined, whether it be lucky 
or unluclcy. This is Mercury. However, alone by 
itself, it is lucky. 

The following table represents the natures of the 
sever, planets and everything else concerning them: 




Names of the planets. 

Sun, 

Moon, 

Mars. 

Mercury. 

Jupiter. 

Venus. 

Saturn, 

Whether they are 
lucky or unlucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky, but de- 
pezidingupon the 
planet near her. 
Middling in the 
first, lucky in 
tlio second, aud 
unlucky in the 
last t<p\ days of 
the month. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky, when 
it is alone. 
Else depend¬ 
ing upon the 
nature of the 
planet near it. 

Lucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

"What elements 
they indicate. 


... 

Fire. 

Earth. 

Heaven. 

Water. 

Wind. 

Whether they in¬ 
dicate male or 
female beings. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Neither male 
nor female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Neither male 
nor female. 

Whether they in¬ 
dicate day or 
night 

Day. 

Night 

Night 

Day and 
night to¬ 
gether. 

Day. 

Day. 

Night. 

What point of the 
compass they 
indicate. 

East. 

North-west 

South. 

North. 

North-east. 

Between east 
aud west 

West. 

What colour they 
indicate. 

Bronze- 

colour. 

White. 

Light red. 

Pistachio- 

green. 

Gold-colour. 

Many 

colours. 

Black. 

W r Lat time they 
indicate. 

Ayana. 

Muhurta. 

Day. 

RitUy z.e. a 
sixth part of 
the year. 

Month. 

Pakslia, z.e. 
half a month. 

Year. 
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'n oLmcs of the plan d$. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

Mars. 

Mercury . 

Jupitcr. 

Venus. 

Saturn . 

What season they 

0 

Varsha. 

Grishina. 

Sarad. 

Hemanta. 

V a santa. 

&isira. 

indicate. 






Wliat faste they 

Bitter. 

Saltish. 


A mixture of 

Sweet. 



indicate. 




all tastes. 



What material 

Bronze. 

Crystal. 

Gold. 

Small pearls. 

Silver, or if 

Pearl. 

Iron. 

they indicate. 




the constella¬ 








tion is very 
strong, gold. 



What dress and 

Thick. 

New. 

Burned. 

Wet from 

Between new’ 

Whole. 

Burned. 

clothes they 




water. 

and shabby. 



indicate. 







, What angel they 

Nema (?). 

Ambu. the 

Agni, the 

Brahman. 

Mah&deva. 

Indra. 


indicate. 

water. 

tire. 





What cruste they 

Kshatriyas 

V&iAyas and 

Kshatriyas 

Sildras and 

Brahmans 

Brahmans 


indicate. 

and com¬ 

commanders. 

and generals. 

princes. 

and minis¬ 

and minis¬ 



manders. 


ters. 

ters. 


Which Veda they 

0 

o 

SAmaveda. 

Atharvana- 

Rigveda. 

Yajurveda. 

0 

indicate. 




veda. 


The months of 

The fourth 

The fifth 

The second 

The seventh 

The third 

The first 

The sixth 

pregnancy. 

month, in 
which the 

month, in 

month, in 

month, in 

month, in 

month, in 

inon ih, when 

which the 

which the 

which the 

which the 

w hich the 

the hair 


bones become 

skin appears. 

embyro at¬ 

child becomes 

limbs begin 

semen and 

grows. 


bard. 

tains consist¬ 

complete, and 

to branch off. 

the menstrual 




ency. 

receives the 


blood become 





memory. 


mixed. 
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as based 
three 

primary forces. 

Satya. 

Satya. 

Tanias. 


Jupiter, Mars, 
Moon. 

Sun, 

Mercury. 

Jupiter, Sun, 
Moon. 

! SS. 

Saturn, 

V enus. 

There is no 
planet hostile 
to her. 

Mercury. 

Vi- J Indifferent 
misra. ( plauets. 

Mercury. 

Saturn, Jupi¬ 
ter, Mars, 
Venus. 

Venus, 

Saturn. 

What parts of the 
body they indicate. 

The breath 
and the 
bones. 

The root of the 
tongue and 
the blood. 

The flesh 
and brain. 

The scale of their 
magnitude. 

i 

2 

6 

Years of shoddy a. 

19 

25 

15 

Years of nai- 
s argka. 

20 

i 

2 


Tanias. 


<SL 


Rajas. 

Sun, Venus. 
Moon. 

Saturn, 

Jupiter, 

Mars. 

Voice and 
skin. 

5 

12 

9 


Satya. 


Sun, Moon, 
Mars. 

Venus, 

Mercury. 


Saturn. 


Intellect and 
fat 


4 

15 

18 


Rajas. 

Saturn, 

Mercury. 

Sun, Moon. 

Jupiter, 

Mars. 

Semen. 

25(0 

21 

20 


Venus, 

Mercury. 

Mars, Sun, 
Moon. 

Jupiter. 


7 

20 

50 


Sinews, flesh, 
and pain. 
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Explana¬ 
tory notes 
to the 
preceding 
table. 


The months 
of preg¬ 
nancy. 


The column of this table which indicates the order 
of the size and power of the planets, serves for the 
following purpose:—Sometimes two planets indicate 
exactly the same thing, exercise the same influence, and 
stand in the same relation to the event in question. 
In this case, th e preference is given to that planet which, 
in the column in question, is described as the larger or 
the more powerful of the two. 

The column relating to the months of pregnancy is to 
be completed by the remark that they consider the eighth 
month as standing under the influence of a horoscope 
which causes abortion. According to them, the embryo 
takes, in this month, the fine substances of the food. If 
it takes all of them and is then born, it will remain 
alive; but if it is born before that, it will die from some 
deficiency in its formation. The ninth month stands 
under the influence of the moon, the tenth under that 
of the sun. They do not speak of a longer duration of 
pregnancy, but if it happens to last longer, they believe 
that, during this time, some injury is brought about by 
the wind. At the time of the horoscope of abortion, 
which they determine by tradition, not by calculation, 
they observe the conditions and influences of the planets 
and give their decision accordingly as this or that planet 
happens to preside over the month in question. 

The question as to the friendship and enmity of the 
of tLc Umuy planets among each other, as well as the influence of 
pi-mete. ^ om [ nus domUs, is of great importance in their astro¬ 

logy. Sometimes it may happen that, at a particular 
moment of time, this dominium entirely loses its original 
character. Further on we shall give a rule as to the 
computation of the dominium and its single years. 

The Eodiacni There is no difference between us and the Hindus 
signs. regarding the number twelve as the number of the 
signs of the ecliptic, nor regarding the manner in which 
the dominium of the planets is distributed over them. 

The following table shows what qualities are peculiar 
to each zodiacal sign as a whole :— 
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I Hit Zodiacal 
Sums. 

Aries. 

Taurus. 

Gemini. 

Cancer. 

Leo. 

Virgo. 

Libra. 

Scoiyio. 

Arci- 
tenens . 

Capri¬ 
corn 118. 

Am¬ 

phora. 

Pisces. 

[ Their domi¬ 
nants. 

Mars. 

Venus. 

Mercury. 

Moon. 

Sun. 

Mercury. 

Venus. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Saturn. 

J upiter. 

;Alti- (Degree*. 

10 

3 

0 

- 0 

0 

IS 

20 

0 

0 

28 

0 

27 

} fcnde8 Ultitude. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

0 

Jupiter. 

0 

Mercury. 

Saturn. 

0 

0 

Liars. 

0 

Venus. 

S Domiuanta of 
j the mUlai ylkona. 

Mars. 

Moon. 

N 0 

0 

Sun. 

Mercury. 

Venus. 

0 

Jupiter. 

0 

Saturn. 

0 

: Whether male 
or female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Whether lucky 
or unlucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

Unlucky. 

Lucky. 

The colours. 

Reddish. 

White. 

Green. 

Yellow¬ 

ish. 

Gray. 

Many 

coloured. 

Black. 

Golden. 

... 

Striped 

white 

and 

black. 

Brown. 

Dust- 

coloured. 

The direction a. 

Due 

east/ 

S.S.E. 

W.S.W. 

N.N.W. 

E.N.E. 

Duo 

south. 

Due 

west. 

Due 

north. 

E.S.E. 

S.S.W. 

W.N.W. 

N.N.E. 

£ In what manner 
*» they rise. 

Stretched 
ou the 
ground. 

Stretched 
on the 
ground. 

Lying on 
the side. 

Stretched 
on the 
ground. 

Standing 

erect. 

Standing 

erect. 

Standing 

erect. 

Standing 

erect. 

Stretched 
on the 
ground. 

Stretched 
on the 
ground. 

Standing 

erect. 

Standing 

erect. 
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The Zodiacal 
Signs, 

Aries. 

Taurus. 

Oemiii. 

Cancer. 

Leo. 

Virgo. 

Libra. 

Scorpio. 

Ar ci¬ 
te iien $. 

Capri- 

cornus. 

Am¬ 

phora. 

Pisces. 

Whether turn¬ 
ing, fixed or 
double-bodied. 

Moving. 

Itestiug. 

Moving 

and 

resting 

together. 

Moving. 

Resting. 

Moving 

and 

resting 

together. 

Moving. 

Resting. 

Moving 

and 

resting 

together. 

Moving. 

Resting. 

Moving 

and 

resting 

together. 

Whether at 
night, or during 
day, according 
; to some people. 

At 

night. 

At 

night. 

At 

night. 

At 

night. 

During 

day. 

During 

day. 

During 

day. 

During 

day. 

At 

night. 

At 

night. 

During 

day. 

During 

day. 

Wliat parts of 
the body they 
indicate. 

Head 

Face. 

Shoul¬ 
ders and 
hands. 

Breast. 

Belly. 

Hip. 

Under 

the 

navel. 

Male 

and 

female 

genitals. 

The 

loins. 

The 

knees. 

The 

calves. 

The two 
feet. 

Seasons. 

Vasanta. 

Grishma. 

Grishma. 

Yarsha. 

Yarsha. 

Sarad. 

&arad. 

He- 

manta. 

He- 

manta. 

Sisira. 

feira 

Vasanta. 

Their figures. 

A ram. 

An ox. 

A man 
with a 
lyre, and 
n club in 
his hand. 

Crab. 

Lien. 

A girl 
with an 
ear of 
corn in 
her hand. 

A scale. 

A 

scorpion. 

t 

A horse, 
the 

head and 
upper 
half of 
which 
liavo 
human 
Bhape, 

A being 
with the 
face of 
a goat. 
There is 
much 
water in 
its figure. 

A kind 
of boat 
or barge. 

Two 

fisliee. 

$ 
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iftt kinds of 
igs they are. 


The times of 
their strongest 
influence ac¬ 
cording to the 
different kinds. 


Quadru¬ 

ped. 

Quadru¬ 

ped. 

Human 

biped. 

Amphi¬ 

bious. 

Quadru¬ 

ped. 

Biped. 

Biped. 

Amphi¬ 

bious. 

The 
upper 
half a 
biped, 
the 
lower 
half a 
quadru¬ 
ped. 

The first 
half a 
biped, 
the 
latter 
half 
watery. 

The first 
half a 
biped, 
the 
other 
half 
watery, 
or the 
whole a 
human 
being. 

Watery. 

At 

night. 

At 

night. 

During 

the 

day. 

During 

the 

sariidhi. 

At 

night. 

During 
the day. 

During 
the day. 

During 

the 

8 amdhi. 

The 
human 
part dur¬ 
ing the 
day, the 
other at 
night. 

During 

the 

samdhi. 

The 
human 
part in 
daytime, 
the 

other at 
night. 

During 

the 

samdlii. 
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Explanation The height or altituclo of a planet is called, in the 
technical Indian language, uccastha , its particular degree paramoc- 


Mtroiogy. castlici. The depth or dejectio of a planet is called 
nicastha, its particular degree paramanicastlia. Mtila - 
trikona is a powerful influence, attributed to a planet, 
when it is in the gaudium in one of its two houses 
(cf. ii. 225). 

They do not refer the aspectus trigoni to the elements 
and the elementary natures, as it is our custom to do, 
but refer them to the points of the compass in general, 
as has been specified in the table. 

They call the turning zodiacal sign (rpoTriKov) carardSi, 
i.e. moving, the fixed one {arepeov) sthirardsi, i.e. the 
resting one, and the double-bodied one (fiacopia) dvisva - 
* bhdva, i.e. both together. 

Tho homo b. As we have given a table of the zodiacal signs, we 

next give a table of the houses (dornv.s), showing the 
qualities of each of them. The one half of them above 
Pago 306. the earth they call cliatra , i.e . parasol, and the half 
under the earth they call nau t i.e. ship. Further, they 
call the half ascending to the midst of heaven and the 
other half descending to the cardo of the earth, dhanu , 
i.e . the bow. The sardines they call kendra (KevTpov), 
the next following houses panaphara (e 7 rava(popd) } and 
the inclining houses dpoklvna (dTronXipa) :— 
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The Houses. 

1 

What they 
iudicato. 

On the expects, 
the asc> r.dens 
being taken as 
basis. 


The two knees 

Two stand in 


and action. 

aspect with 


the ascenders. 


The two 

It looks to¬ 


calves and 

wards the 

. 

income. 

ascemlens , but 



the ascendens 


does not look 
towards it. 

M 

The two feet 

Two do not 
stand in aspect 

X 

| and expenses. 

with the 

ascendens. 

1 


Q 


o" g 

) fi o 

- 2-s 

3 9.3 


! O 3 

!*§! 

!8S 

■ v 


The 

quadru¬ 

peds. 


~ . 

| 5 l 

§13 

■5 

~P~ 


A t> * 

It 6 

% 5 o 

2 oX 

afs 

io 

a?£ 

3 O >> 

H£ 


Mar?. 


O ^ 2 

- o o 

„sj 

■Si's 

sss 

IIS. 

M ■*» 

M 


The 

whole. 


T 5 O 

o 3 

r d .£2 


■J 

I? 

11 

B S 


22 


^ C 
If <3 2 

3 o ° 

- 7 * O > 

*3 £ O 

5 - 3 « 

13-s 

S.2 

073 




Pago 307. The hitherto mentioned details are in reality the 
cardinal-points of Hindu astrology, viz. the planets, 
zodiacal signs, and houses. He who knows bow to find 
out what each of them means or portends deserves the 
title of a clever adept and of a master in this art. 

On the Next follows the division of the zodiacal signs in 

"5 ora minor portions, first that in nimbahras, which are called 
hard, i.e. hour, because, half a sigu rises in about an 
hour’s time. The first half of each male sign is unlucky 
as standing under the influence of the sun, because he 
produces male beings, whilst the second half is lucky as 
standing under the influence of the moon, because she 
produces female beings. On the contrary, in the female 
signs the first half is lucky, and the second unlucky, 
s. in drtk- further, there are the triangles, called drekkdna. 
L& ' a ’ There is no use in enlarging on them, as they are 
simply identical with the so-called draijdndt of our 
system. 

Further, the nuhbahrdt (Persian, “ the nine parts ), 


3 In vu A- 
bahrax. 
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.led nav&rhSaJca. As our books of introduction to the 
art of astrology mention two kinds of them, we shall 
here explain the Hindu theory regarding them, for the 
information of Indophiles. You reduce the distance 
between 0° of the sign and that minute, the nuhbahr of 
which you want to find, to minutes, and divide the 
number by 200. The quotient represents complete 
nuhbahras or ninth-parts, beginning with the turning 
sign, which is in the triangle of the sign in question; 
you count the number off on the consecutive signs, so 
that one sign corresponds to one nuhbahr . That sign 
which corresponds to the last of the ninth-parts which 
you have is the dominant of the nuhbahr we want to find. 


The first nuhbahr of each turning sign, the fifth of 
each fixed sign, and the ninth of each double-bodied 
sign is called vargottama , i.e. the greatest portion. 

Further, the twelfth-parts , called the twelve rulers. 4 
For a certain place within a sign they are found in the part*, 
following manner:—Reduce the distance between 0° of 
the sign and the place in question to miuutes, and 
divide the number by 150. The quotient represents 
complete twelfth-parts , which you count off on the 
following signs, beginning with the sign in question, so 
that one twelfth-part corresponds to one sign. The 
dominant of the sign, to which the last twelfth-part 
corresponds, is at the same time the dominant of the 
twelfth-part of the place in question. 

Further, the degrees called trihmiiisaka, i.e . the s in 30 
thirty degrees, which correspond to our limits (or opia). fyST* 
Their order is this: The first five degrees of each male 
sign belong to Mars, the next following five to Saturn, 
the next eight to Jupiter, the next seven to Mercury, 
and the last five to Venus. Just the reverso order 
takes place in th & female signs, vk. the first five degrees 
belong to Venus, the next seven to Mercury, the next 
eight to Jupiter, the next five to Saturn, and the last 
five to Mercury. 
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On the 

different 
kinds of the 
aspect. 
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These are the elements on which every astrologi 

calculation is based. 

The nature of the aspect of every sign depends upon 
the nature of the ascendens which at a given moment 
rises above the horizon. Regarding the aspects they 
have the following rule 

A sign does not look at, ic. does not stand in aspectu 
with the two signs immediately before and after it. 
On the contrary, each pair of signs, the beginnings of 
which are distant from each other by one-fourth or one- 
third or one-half of the circle, stand in aspect with each 
other. If the distance between two signs is one-sixtli 
of the circle, the signs forming this Aspect are counted 
-n their original order; hut if the distance is live- 
twelfths of the circle, the signs forming the aspect are 



counted in the inverse order. 

There are various degrees of aspects, viz. 

The aspect between one sign and the fourth or 
eleventh following one is a fourth-part of an aspect ; 

The aspect between one sign and the fifth or unit 

following one is half an aspect; 

The aspect between a sign and the sixth or tenth 
following one is three-quarters of an aspect; 

The aspect between a sign and the seventh following 

one is a whole aspect. 

The Hindus do not speak of an aspect between two 
planets which stand in one and the same sign,. 

Friondiiiip With reference to the change between the friendship 
ot', l "!un y and enmity of single planets with regard to each other, 

rSnw the Hindus have the following rule 

each other. a planet comes to stand in signs which, in relation 

r jo3 to its rising, are the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, first, second, 

third, and fourth signs, its nature undergoes a change 
for the better. If it is most inimical, it becomes mo¬ 
derated; if it is moderated, it becomes friendly; if it is 
friendly, it becomes most friendly. If the planet comes 
to stand in all the other signs, its nature undergoo .3 a 


1 
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5 for the w °rse. . If originally it is friendly, it 
■es moderate; if it is moderate, it becomes ini- 
I il- ^ inimical, it becomes even worse. Under 
.sUcli circumstances, the. nature of a planet ;ill acci¬ 
dental one for the time being, associating lt self with ill 
original nature. 

After having explained ti ese thb , c ™ ^ 

, .. ° , 1 , uu ags, we now proceed The fo'g 

to mention the four forces wh-k , f-rccsoi 

planet ••_ J /ch ai -e peculiar to each c.ichpiau«‘- 

I. The habitual force, callt. . 7 , jn 

, . , . . stfi&nciwala , which the 

planet exercises, when it stanas 4 : fe „?,<•, j v 7 it an, oh. 

. ,2 its alt itudo, its house , n. e. 
or the house of its friend, or in th m . l7) - y7)i . -.. , 

7 . nmoatii of Us house, 

or its altitudo , or its mwatrikona , % _- f „ nnu , 7 . . , 

r 4.4.1 i \ i , m, i • lts J au,( ir,mm the 

line of the lucky planets. This fore • , 

, , 13 P eemr ar to sun 

and moon when they are m the luc, y s j fqi3j ag ^ . 

peculiar to the other planets when the) tl c 18 

lucky signs. Especially this force is l ecu ii ar to 

moon in the first third of her lunation, v j ien jj. ] )e ]^ 

every planet which stands in. aspect with \ QV t 0 acquire 

the same force. Lastly, it is peculiar to U l0 asC endcns 

if it is a sign representing a biped. 

II. The force called drishfibala, i.e. the l^ era | one, Lagh. n. «. 
also called drinbala , which the planet exerc: gC3 w hen 
standing in the cardo in which it is strong, auq accord¬ 
ing to some people, also when standing in the two houses 
immediately before and after ihe cardo . It is pecu”q ar 

to the ascendens in the day, if it is a sign representing a 
biped, and in the night, if it is a four-footed sign, and in 
both the sariidhis (periods of twilight at the beginning 
and end) of the other signs. This in particular refers 
to the astrology of nativities. In the other parts of 
astrology this force is peculiar, as they maintain, _o the 
tc nth sign if it represents a quadruped, to the seventh 
sign if it is Scorpio and Cancer, and to the fourth sigi 
if it is Amphora and Cancer. 

III. The conquering force, called ccshidbalr which t/v/i..u. s . 
a planet exercises, when it is in retroguiue motion, 
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when it emerges from concealment, marching 
visible star till the end of four si gns, and when 
nortU it meets one of the planets except Venus 

the south is the same as the north is to tn 
If the two (-'-• illegible) stand m 






to YsnU; 

Oilier planets. 1 ^‘^liaAo them that they stand in 
it ('he som ’)> ^ ' c ) .j le sun ’ s annual rotation), pro- 
tin. ascending hah 1 tlmt. tlm. moon 


LfirflmjAtf 

kam, U. <• 


, nr icr solstice, and that the moon 

ceeding tov>ar s t .ie su other planets—except the 

o' to force. 

suu ^ 1 . ^ f fl er, peculiar to the asccndens , if its 

The force ur ^hc two stand in aspect with J upiter 
dominant 1'^ m i , i asC(n j cns ls f rce f rom an aspect of 
r ud Merc 'iiJ. i lietg , an d uono 0 f them—except the 
the unlvicny pi^ ^ aJ . ceadens . For if an unlucky 
domir ,m 13 W eakens the aspect of Jupiter and 
c m that their dwelling in thifl force loses its 

tvj.ctcuiy, so 

L\ Tiie i° urt 'i 1 f° rcc is called kdlalaln, i.c. the tem- 
nnrnl mp ^wliich the daily planets exercise in the day, 
Jhe nbd.tiy P^net 9 during the night. It is peculiar 
t(> j,j er c n ry in the samdhi of its rotation, whilst others 
maintair 1 that Mercury always has this force, because 
he star^ 8 * n samc ration to both day and night. 

L j- rther, this force is peculiar to the lucky planets in 
t j t , ; while half of the month, and to the unlucky ^tara 
in the black halt; It is always peculiar to the axendens. 

Other astrologers also mention years, months, day 3, 
and hours among the conditions, under which the one 
or other of the four forces is peculiar to a planet. 

XI c se, now, are the forces which are calculated for 
the planets and for the cUVendcHS. 

If several planets own, each of them, several forces, 
1^20309. one is preponderant which hes tue most of them. 

JLliwo phmets have the same number of bulas or forces, 
that ^\ie has the preponderance the magnitude of wi ion 
16 ti e Jar. -r. This kind of magnitude is in the tabic 01 
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15, called naisargikabala. This is the order of the i. 7 
planets iii magnitude or force. 

The mi a 1 die years which an, computed for the planets . b 

are of threo. different species, two of which are com- 
puted according to the distance from the alfotudo . ihe 
measures of the iirst and second species we exhibit in 

the UtVAe, r ii. 215). 

The shaddya and naisargika are reckoned as the 
degree of altitudo. The first species is computed when 
the above-mentioned forces of the sun are prepon¬ 
derating over the forces of the moon and the asccudcns 

o 

separately. 

The second species is computed if the forces of the 
moon are preponderating over those of the sun and 
those of the asccudcns. 

The third species is cal led am&dyci, and is computed 
if tlm forces of the ascendens are preponderating over 


those t,f sun and moon. 

The computation of the years of the first species for Bptvk- 3 . 
each planet, if it doe 9 not s-tand in the degree of its 
a!(t “- { 0 > is the following:— 

You take the distance of the -star from the degree of 
its aU,: tudo if t y 3 distance is more than six feigns, or 
the diflt-, rence between this distance and twelve signs, in 
case it i g le ;... than s i x signs. This namber is multiplied 
by the n um ber of the years, indicated by the table on 
page 81:, xhus the signs sum up to months, the de¬ 
grees to days, the minutes to day-minutes, and theso 
Values arc reduced, each sixty minutes to one daj, each 
thirty days, to one montli, and each twelve months f 
one year. 

The comp utation of these years for tho nsccmh 13 
this:— 

Tul. 3 the dis tau ce of tho degree of the star 1"’ nr o «»( l ,i>- '*■ -• 
Aries, one ycai. f or eac h sign, one month for each 
degrees, one day f or ^ach five minutes, ouo day- minute 
for each live secc, u d s . 
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The computation of the years of the second species 
for the planets is the following:— 

Take the distance of ;Jbe star from the degree of its 
cdtitudo according to the just-mentioned ri de (ii. 227). 
This number is multiplied by the corresponding num¬ 
ber of years which is indicated by the td^le, all( f the 
remainder of the computation proceeds in tho same 
way as in the case of the fir3t species. 

The computation of this species of years for the 
asrendais is this :— 

Take the distance of its degree from o° of Aries, a 
year for each nuhbahr; months and days, &c., in the 
fame way as in the preceding computation. The 
pnmber you get is divided by 12, and the reminder 
being less than 12, represents the number of years oi 
the asccndcns. 

The computation of the years of the third spr CIG3 13 
the same for the planets as for the asccndcns , an ^ * 3 
similar to the computation o f the years of the asd nr - tn > 
of the second species. It is this:—* 

Take the distance of the star from of Aric iS > 
year for each nuhbahr , multiplying the whole d^ tance 
by 108. Then the sigma sum up to months, the (d e 3 roe3 
to days, the minutes to day-minutes, the small er mea ~ 
sure being reduced to the larger one. The y eo r3 are 
divided by 12, and the remainder which yo Ll « et ^ 
this division is 1 he number of years which j 011 Wallt 
to find. 

All the years of this kind are called by tb e £° raill<m 
mine danrddu/i- Uefore they undergo tl xG ec i uat i (>tA 

•y arc cabled madhyavutya, and after ^hoy have 
] ed it tliey are called sphutdya, l.e. ^bc 


out 

Thr, ycnr.t The r Ca ra of the asccndens in all th roe s l ,ec j e3 
h-V’.i ,'v correcieo, ones, which do not require an equation by 
cV... moans of two kinds of subtraction** one aooo l|^ n <? 

t , 1 sitioii of t)ie o rui J > .is in fvhe adier, ; ml u 
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.aiiaim, a. 303 

-vhyn, i. H ; quoted, i. 30, '18, 02, 
>b 75, 81, 83, 30, 9*2, 132 
riiki.'uiti, i. 341; ii. 188. 169,190, 
199 

niuftrn (?), i. 295 
itnudrn, i. 175, 173 
•amftbiikn, i. 202 \ 

.kimvartn, i. 101 ; ii. 24 *’ 
.uinoxtaka, b. 101 
> iii\.n..i s i. 212; i;. S, 9, 12,3. 
125, 129 

SamyaLuanlpurn, i. 271 
laiuiiscara, i. 215 
iCanaiic u i ara, i. 213 
Sauuka, i. 325 
S/manda, i 325 
Sana udr* n:\thn, i. ' 25# 
nO. riih .Ica, i. 01 

.iit'.lt*.!!, i. 209 

Saudi (?), ii. 142 
Sarigakib (aptikhaln ?), i. 15$ 

S t/i 2 vaul i (?), i. 201 
i. Id 

Sunknrtt, i. (| 1 

latfkhn, i. 114, 131, 801, 338; ii. 
120 

>uak) akfilm, i. 231 
- u'iKm, i. 160, 175, 170 

Niukukai na, t. 25 j 
SaAkupathi, i. 202 
idluU {/), ii. ISS 
$.i>»t:ilmya 1 i. 837 
Vuh uiu, i 107 
■ v-.i, i. 138, 887 
.S.Vuuka, i. 302 
sMiin, i. 35$ 
tuptiin, i. 178 
iptcu n i\ i , i. 389 

rira. i. 178 
i. 113 

^.-.rabba. i. 203 
&irad, i. 8,5/ ; ii. 93 
h.u'ada, i. 11/, 303 
Sal ait v i, i. 3u3 
u.Ultiiijukb i. i». 1 90 
• . 

Suriu>» at], ii. 99, 1 12 
,-ara. , i 158 
fcnruyu, i, 259 ; ii. J13 


Sarayu&ati (?\ ii. 143 
sarkura, i. 230 
Barpa, ii. 120 
Farpa, i. 3.58 
SurpAa, ii. 121 
earpie, i. 235 

Sarsutl, i. 257, 261. 405; ii. I 1 *, 
142 

Sana, i. 259, 201 
tuirvadliilrin, ii. 127 

* irvajit, ii. 127 
wirvari (?), ii 12S 
Stirvatra;/?i, i. 387 
Saryati, i. 3S7 
Kasalakfibann. ii 102 
SriHid»?VJ#, i. 18f» 
aa^idevavpitti, i. 135 

1 . Jin, i. 178; ii. 115 
aastni, ii. 211 
r it, ’i. 197 

. itabbi liaj, i 21$ ; ii. 85, 122 

* itadyumiia, i. 33 7 
.S:\tfikn, i. 303 
SaLikr.itu, i. 396 
nut aid, i. 17.5 

Sa» intka, i. 77 
Sutarudrn, i. 259 
Sataalrsha, i. 231 
Safit.qm, i. 131 
SAUvoliann, i. 130 
satiu, ii. 197 
wattra, i. 344 
natva, i. 40 

Sntya, i. 157, 894 , 390 
Saty ika, i. 385 
i tyaloka, i. 282, 233, 83S 
Saulika, i. 301 

Saumva, i. 89, 215, 296, 84 !, 3.5$ ; 

. ii. i‘28 

Saunaka, i. 77, 113,126, 380; r. 145 

? uptika, i. 188 

saura, i. 215 

-aurul.argana, ii. 27 

.satiramftua. i. 353, 854 

Sauvtra, i. .'98, 30O # 302 

S/Iva, i. 259 

Hiivaia, i, 60 

Sayan a, i. 394 

bJtVfUia, i. 32$ ; ii. 2l 

hjivaiudiargaija, ii 27 

sdv'.ui iinAna, i. *55 

Savarijula, i. 257 

S wara (?), i. 300, 301 

; iWarni, i 387 

p&vitt, ii. 1 Id 1 

. . ivlt.fi, i. 210, 217, 898 - ii. 1 
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Kiyaka, i. 173 
Scorvari t!), i. 304 
pvniltmikha, i. 407 
Sc l.u, i. 231 
Spin'll: hyu, i. *237 
SHuOuwlha, >• 209, 307 
Sotukn, i. 209 
pliartaya, ii. *215, 2 *j 7 
ShnkrunA (?), i. ‘->7 
Shamllim, i. 20 * 

SharvAr, i. 2o0 
a ll'll vat, i. 250 

pbuabl valid i, ii. 5, 0, 123, 124, 120 

d..r, i. 178 : ii. 177 

Siiaiakiar <Satlej), i. 259, 260 

hliatpunvfik •: k i. 158 

Si;». ! t uwAua i ' n i, 300 

rl.Mdft (?), ii. 30 

Sbilnhat, i. 201 

S ”*.i 11 7.r,iLr , i. 205 

» T t !i •„ tiua , 0, k 259 

mbkf}» i- 165 
v ' ’ i ka, i. 301 
•Sibir/l, i. 501 

M'l'.ilia, i. 98, 192, 233, 247 
i iJ<ihft»iia*pkl, i. 173 
r-iddi.auta, i. 153, 155 : of Pulton, 
224, 266,339, 374 ; ii. IS 
;■'nMhapm■i. 26-, 268, 303, 801 
i.liUbArthn, ii. 123 
Sikl.i, 1. 862, 3o7 
15. 5.i, i. 280 

.mMU^MiiiNauam, 156 
.tiriiij;*, i. 220 

: ( I 

HiriLiia ivlpa, i. 283 

P i till i i;.» (/), ii. 1 11 
.s.n-l'i, , 173. 198, 2"8, 259, 2 *1, 
270, 29t ; 300, 302, 3lo, 387 ; ii. 
C. 8, 15, -i s 104, 129, 132 
S’iiMliUjriV'iUT i. --60 
S.upnM •, i. 209 
Sin., i. 25/ 

’{nO, i. 259 
Sit-vA (-), k 257 
fU l y i i. J 27 
tfmkjrabllrt vrittl, i. 135 
r ii'uri, i. 357 

Sirl'imui i, i. 231, 241, 21 

niau; nln, i. 11\>, 3(0, 311 

Bita, i. 215 ; ii. 2’JO 

Si*it. i. 219 

SIU, i. 261 

* 'll, i. 178 

/. . IHl.tti. i. 215 

i . Uli.cilt'., i. o r / t 


fUtAriiHU, i. 178, 216 
isit unaytiklianiillin, 

<<itarasuii, i. 215 
Siva, i. 131, 342, 36 
{Vivnpauru, i. 201 
aivarAtri, ii 184 
Skanda, i. 118, 131 
pkamla-pur&n.i, L 130 
pkandha, a metre, i. 144 
ptrl, i. 133 

sloka, i. 127, 13*2, 137, 1 *7 

§ruasrudLar.i, i. • 

amriti, i. 13V 652, 372, 373, 3^ 
886 ; ii. ' i0, 111 
Sueli:t, i. 2.-4 
Mtliakflt, ii. 128 

iOirm, i 215/216, 262, 258, 344 j ii 
103, 1*28 
otnub&rn, i. 213 
Somadalta, i. 239 
Homagraba, i. 216 
Somamantra, ii. 97 
Somanitba, i. 117, 101, 165, 189 
205, 208, 201, 357, 105; ii. 9, 
103, 10 k 105, 170 
soma-p’irana, i. 17.0 
Som&lushmn, i. 39S 
n ma, i. 257 
Aovbinl, i. 344 
rtpai6a, i. 42 
*phuta, ii. 195 
ephutlva, ii. 228 
sravana, i. 218; ii. 99, 122 
j.iV.na, i. 211, 217. 213, 2 »8. 4 kl ; 
i,. 93, 173, 170; festivals, 179. 
193 

$rl, i. n>, 119 ; ii. 0, 159 

SiMbara, i. 403 

Sri Hufolia, ii. 5 

tfrlrmikhn, ii. 127 

Si i m i. Ulri, i. 249 

Stingavant, i. 248 

Srlpala, i. 10-1, 240 

Srlpuvvut.i, i. 248 

SrtoJiciia, i. 153, 200, 3/0 ; ii. Ill 

Srom, i -7 

rtiiulhava ( ), i. 158, 334, 336, 34 k 
,61 ; ii. 0, 120, 192, 201-203 
i*t.linaaa (?), i. 387 
St mbba, i. 394 
stlulnaba a, Ji. *225 
Strlrjljya, l. -'02 
Sub.'- i'V i. 59 1 
Srtbvra, i. 209 
Hubka, i. 544 
4uK ii. 128 
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aibhinu, if.- 127 
luci, i. • • ^7, 39 
, uiddbodami, i. *80 
Sudharu&tman (f) 3 i. 3S7 
Sudivya (?), i. 3S7 
tudr •, i. 101, 125, 247, 302 ; ii. 6, 
95, OS, 136, 150, 152, 155, 157, 

. 103, 170, 101 
Sugriva, i. 156 
Suhma, i. 300 ; ii. 101 
Buka (?), ii. 120 
SukhA, i. 271 
SukbApun, i. 271 
5ukla, ii. 127 
6ukk bbami, 1. 250 
ibiklapakalia, i. 350 
Kiikra, i. 132, 215, 35S, 304 ; Ii. 
; 1 - 1 , 100 
ttukr.d am, i. ‘213 
;Sul :t I. i. 20-2 
Sukp’ti, i. 394 
gukrsbetvu, i. 3S7, 30 t 
Sukti, k 257 
Suktil Am {!), *• 247 
huktimati, i. 257 

Sukflrda, i. 201 
Mila, i. 110, 240 
Sulrtdantn. i. 231 
Snlika, i. 300, 302 
SumiVli, i. 231 
Suuianafl, i. ‘255 
Ruuuuitu, i. 127 
Sutaedban, i. 304 
SunnAm, 1 2CG 
6ftuyr . i. 173 
SuprayogA, i. 257 
bui.V, 1 . 235 
Buraia, i. 257 
uraVvbas, i. 231 
Sa. .i3ona, t. 200, 300, 302 
HuiAabtra, i. 300 
Burejva, ii. 127 
aurenu, k 251 
fcflri, k 217 
ilurpa, i. 103 . 

.• 

SdrpakAraka, i. 300 
puryn, i. 170, 215 
Bury a Iri, l 301 
aAryajultra, i. 215 
Suryf'-.dddlnvu, k 153 
,s. H..jiLbbftv> a. i. 387 
buAluii, k 3S7 
^tushiuin, k 234 
plHaka, i. 355 
nuUUa, i. 230 


putala, i. 230 
Sutapas, i 394 
Sutaya, i. 394 
sfttra, i. 158 

an varna, i. 100, 161, 102, 103, 101 
Suvaniabk&tni, k 303 
Suvarnadvlpa, i. 210 : ii. 10G 
suvarnavann, i. 2S0 

8Y adud aka, i. 235 
Svamuklia, i. 302 
Svilpada, i. 231 
Svargabhdmi, k 202 
*varg;\tubanri f i. 133 
Bvnrloka, k'45, 232, 233, 397 
Bvarocieha, i. 337 
svArociya, i. 387 
Sva-iikaj.tva, i. 231 
Svfit, ii. 182 

,vaii, i. *218, 391 ; ii. 85, 90,100, 123 
Svayam!- u, i. 393 
?.vayauibbuva r i. 241, 387 
Svota, i. ai8 ; ii. 142 
pv»:take»iu, ii. 2-1*2 
6yAmAku, i. 303 
SyAvabftla (?), ii. 203 

TAITILA, ii. 107, 100 
TAkeabar, i. 208 ; ii. 3 
Takahaka, i. 231, 247 J ii* 120 

Takaltabila, i. 302 
tala, i. 200 
tAla, i. 107, 230 
TAlaMda, i. 302 
tulaka, i, 183 
TAmkruti (?/, i. 302 
TfdakOna (?), i. 300 
1'Allkata, i. 301 
IViinalipia, i. 202 
TAtnalipiUa, i. 301 
l Arnara. k 262, 300 
tamas, i. 40, 237, 3'JO 
T.imasA, i. 257 
tflmaaa, i. 500 
lAniaaakllaka ii. 231, *-'8 
tAmblru, i. *220 
T&mrA, i. 259 

TAtmaliptika, i. 209 
Turn*... irna, i. 3’>1 
T/lnuavania, i. 95, 290 
TAna. i. 2- V 206, 200, 293 
tauduA, i. 2« I o 

TAnt**il ar, i. 117. ISO 205. .00,308, 
P l<’ 317 ; ii- 108, M3, 147 
T.uVtnitt, i. 303 
iHk ina, i. 301 
ttmir k 1 •» , 150 
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Tan vat (?), i. 201 
tapau i. i. 178 
U'.-'pat.v ramn, i. 301 
Tapasvin, i. 394 
TApI, l 257 
Tupodhj-it , i. 30 4 
tapoloka, i. 232 
0’ ■ »ou rrf-i, i. 391 
Tapurati, i. 304 
Ifiplal. nnblia, i. CO 
Tflra (?), i. 303 ; ii. 04 
Oar i 251 

ii. 04 

i. 127 
71 

a-j urAao, i. 130 
ap.lia, ii. 13, 14 
201 

tia (?), i. 300 

ii. 238 
i. 44, 179 
<l.u lieu (!), i. 391 
ukr\ i. 220 
••svhar, i. 1:08 

■am. i. 300 
v (fcb.nllit), i. 102 
!, i. 202 

1- (P)-yAtrfl f i. 158 
a (?), i. 300 
i. 201 

im i .i ai.a ('), i. 301 
BPn^ioku, i. 5*.* 
r 1.VA, i. 254, 372. 380 
li, i. 179 ; ii. 19), 195, 201-208 
U, i. 257 
i. 100, 1*2 
liagattaf.u ( O, ii. 192 
ti.Oi!, Imlil, ii, 197 
Traipma, i. 800 
tranjAi, ii. 1 s 
tni*ttDiy.<, i. 3 /1 

framfij. J. 1 78 

TiuvvAruna, i. 398 
trot A, i. 372 

tr t.ivug i i. 253, ,73, 397, 398 ; ii. 

18 U 

TriJliAirrm. i. 353 
Tridivu, i. 257, 202 
Trigarta, i. 9,00, 302 
trigiunc ( 1 , i. 178 
tr Lrdi.-. i / ' ii. 191 
trihnapitkrt (0, ii, ] ,1 
t rija.^kt, i. 173 
Irik Ala, i. !78 
tnkatu, j. ITS 
TriktiU, i. 248 


Trilocanap&Ia, ii. 13, 14 
Trinetra, i. 303 
triiisiuh&ika, ii. 223 
TripavA (?), i. 257 
TripurAutika, i. 248 
TrLjpurl, i. 301 
Tricaga. i. 257 
Tri.-ira, i. 231 
Tnvikrama, i. 403 
Trivjrisbn, i. 398 
triya, ii. 197 

t’uti, i. vi.,5 •'y., 33/, 8G2, 3G3 
TukkAra, i. 261, 302 
tulA, i. 165, 219, 220 
tuladi, i. 357 
Trnnbavana, i. 301 
Tumbura, i. 300 
i • tt^abhndrA, i. 257 
TurngAnana, i. 302 
TOrAn, i. SOS 

Tvimhtri, i. 217, 342, 358 ; ii. 117, 
121, 127 

U DAK A, 1. 136 
Uiluyr"iri, i. 801 
Udbbira, i. 3 n 0 
U.Mobika, i. 300 
mlruvngii, i. 2*20 
UdunpQr, i. 173 
ml vat • ra, ii. 1:5 
L’dy.'in mini fira, i. 202 
udv«*ga, i. 133 
V'^rabbuti, i. 135 

Ulain, i. 189, 202, 219, 298, 2,01, 
9-01, 308, 311, 313, 310 
Ujjnvii i, it. 211 
l l) In.la (' i, i. 137 
UiiiAdcvi, i. 51 
1 'mrnaliiAra, i. 209 
Ou t, ii. 51 

fern, j ii 21 rsal 

partial, 28. 9 31, 37, 180. 1:7, 

192 

Uij-.ra(t), i. 231 
ir. ik&twi, i. 202 
up. ri i. 290 
Uj ivanga. i. 301 
npnv;*i *, ii. 172 
UiatM, i. 202 

Crdhal’ ihaa, i. 200 
l Tdhvakai ni, i. 301 
I i .0- ikwja, i : 1 
l i ja, i. 894 
Uiur, i. 887 
n: \ arA, ’. 178 
u^olh.u, i. 77, 131, 398 
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jl5hk&r&, i. 207 
mbnakula, i. 3;»7 
Uahtrukarna, i. 202 
UY.cala, i. ‘301 
utAmasa (?), i. 3S7 
Utkala, L 300 
uikriti, i. 179 

Utpala, i. 157, 158, 298, 334, 33G, 
337, 361, 307 
Utpalavitit (?), i. 257 
ubnrpini, i. 871 
ITttnwa, i. 393 
Uttauraujifi, i. 3S7 
Utt&xnarna, i. 300 
UttftnaiKultt, i. 211, 242 
nttorft, i. 290 

utturaUuVlrapftdA, i. 21S, 342 ; i’.. 
85,80,122,127 

utiar.ikL; 1 i»l&kh&dvaka, i.. 3 56; ii. 

87. 90. 91 
ultarakillft i. 857 
Ultarakumva, i. 302 
uttaiantanasa, ii. 142 
1'i.tariui.muadii, i. 800 
ntt'vnipb il.-iinl, i. 218 *, ii* 84, 

uttara-hu Ikj. i. 218; ii. 65, *28 
ui r. ruyaua, i. 850, 857 ; ii. 1*>9 
U\ ir^aluir (1), i. 20 ) 

Vadav \tUKHA, i.^60,267, 2 r 9, 2/2. 

973, 27°, 302, 307, 327 ; ii* -01 
V nl tvAii.ua, ii. 101 
VVirllir%, 1. 500 
Y.u bri*. it. 101 
v'lliiu’, i. 407 
Yaliiryirn, i. 259 
Yiibiik.v (!), i. 800 
Tivlmijy.Ua, i. 61 
Ytudarbb i. 300 
Yaklt'v, i. 810 
vai>l .vita. .1. 201, 200, 20; 

Yuidik 1 . i. 800 
V.mliirva. i. 8vl 
Y:iilituic1, i. 2061 259, 81/ 

Vniiyil, i. 15»7 

Yairalmm (?), i 344 

v ii - .l.Uo, i. 2i;. 218, 35 . ;/»3 ; r. 

12.'., 17 8 ; it^tiv.Us, 17 182, Ko, 

193 

vaiid na , .1. i. 357 
Yuirttiriavi, 1. 120 
vivid\-Jmorn, '• 176 

Y.ii - mi|.iv.iun, i. 12/ 

S , i. LOl, 125, 2 17.302 : ii. 9.. 

9S t 180 lf>5, 151 , I/O, 1j 1 
viitaia'8, i. 01, 2.>7 


VaivasViita, i. 271, 3S7 
V&jasravaR, i. 393 > 

vajra, i. 119, 286, 211, 3*21, 06 O, 
380 ; ii. 2, 8 , 65, 203 

v.vjrabrahmahatyA, ii. 162 

Yaka, i. 299 
vakra, i. 215 ; ii. 10i 
YAlikhilya, i. 395 .. . . 

Valiabli.*, i. 192, 193, 209 ; 11 . 5, 0 
1 V.vllabbi, i. 15 2; ii. 6 
I YAlmtki, i. 393 ; ii* 3 
VAmana, i. 129, 131, 890, 403 
v&mana-pui Ana, 1 . 130 
I Yuiir&avuni, i. 257 
YAriisja (!), i. 394 
nltia, i. 178, 800 
* Yauarljya, i. 803 
Vunaugh.i, i. 302 
YftnavSfct, i. 801 
Yar.avii -aka, i. 299 
Y.ui^a, i. 81)1 
Y ugc ya, i. 299 
I Ymupadov.iven, l - 857 

Vaprivau, i. 898 

Ynpushnmt, i. 394 
v.ir (?), ii. 10 
v.lra, i. 355 

Vat Aim, i. 131 . 

V.irAluimiliir*. i. 25, ,»4. il.-l U 

153. 1. r. 162. |,i; ' >'•'« 

219, 2-0, 260, 268, 27- 2 ,' , 2. 1 /, 

‘260, 0 srq.. 82" »-K*. » a! "> 

392 : ii. 7, M. Co, 70, *'W, S\ 
89. 92, 1 , 108, 107 rsq., I 1 *'. 
110, ] 16 123, 115, l 0> 5. - • •• 
239. 240 

vanlha-pui/mr, i. 180 

VArAlil, i. 120 
Yaraku, i. 394 

Yardhttiufni. 8 ‘i 

virgft, i 2-*, . 298 
Y'Aricaia, i. 301 
vurna, i. 100 
varolm, i. 359 

v.u*»hniiAl> i. 211, 35/ ; n- | 
Ya.una, i. '.17, 242. 271, 21 ui , 
358, 872: ii. 92, 115, 122 

vartrnaiuAttha, ii. 07 
Varvira. i. ‘lr-1 
\ a?*5, ii. 211 
vara, ii. 114 

Vivtsuuta, i. 357 ; ii- 1/9 

Ya-uU.i, i. 202 

Varava*, ii. 122 

V.< , -u.. 116. 101,226,2 111,20 -, 

2a0, ,;10, 384, 3‘.'o ; li 64, !"j 
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vasishtba-siddbAnta, i. 153 
v.isu, i. 178, 291, 342, 394 
YUaudeva, i. 29, 52, 104, 107, 122. 
133, 105, 199, 213, 254,340.311, 
352, 1 % 897, 398, 400 9 -/. 01 

... 103 ; ii. 105, 137, 138, ' >7, 
118, 175, 170, 1 77 y 178, ISO, 1S1, 
132 

Yfcuki, i. 231, 247 ; ii. .20 
V.v- tkrn, i. 120 
Ya^uuiiin, i, 802 
v.iia, ii. 170 
Yaisd, i. 299, 300. 301 
rAjra ra i. 200, 297 , 802 j ii. 202 
AYiyavaniantra, ii. 97 
YAyu, i. 292: ii. 60, 121 
v ' u-pur&nu, i. 41, 130, 168, 194, 
3 :1*. 233 23 1, 209, 241, 245 
251, 257 : 25b, 271, 287, 205,290, 
2. 9 lcq. t 387 ; :i. 62, 03, 05, 112 , 
24 G 

v d*. ... 29, 31. 10J, 125, 131, 132, 
r818, 398, 350, 898 ; ii. 21, 
2*2. S2, 95, 96, 110, 111, 131,180. 
1.9. 140, 152, 179 
Vcdabul u, i, 894 
Yo.lasiiifiii, i. 21/7, 259 
Yi )r.4ri, i. 354 
VednvAtl, i. 257 
v \ i. ;; 14 

V ' nil, i. 8ul 

VvimvyiU. 1 , i. 398 
VemimaLl, i. 259, 302 
A'cnvrt, i. 257 

vibhav.i, ii. 127 * 

\ ibb&vuripma, i. 271 
A icinn, i. o.b 1 
A id irbh >, i. 301 
Vi'Otdni, i. 259 
Yliili/if r", i. 217, 2 > 

Vidj.'A, i. 257, 259 
yidyAdlu.ra. i. 91, 262 ; i92 

v idyui, i. 4:> 

t idy»*jiibvn, i. 231 
vighat 7ka, i. 884 
• juv,, ii. 127 

Y j.iyan .aviin. i. 15G, 313 ; i: 49, 9 
A f i):ae i ; ii. 287 

v.kiinu, ii. 129 

tikv&nia, ii. 127, 128 
Vikraniiidii ya, j 4 139 ■ ii. 5 8, 7 } J: 
vikfita, ii. 127 
•v ilnmbin, ii. 128 
A j/ijalal' ddiii, i. 158 
Yinfidb k 80 7 


VinatA, I. 252, 253 
VinAyaka, i. 120 , 134 
Vitidbya, i. 247, 248, 257, 232, 301 ; 
ii. 92 

] Vindhyamflli. i. 300 
Vijnscit, i. 387 
A'iraj, i. 211 
Vintj is, i. 387, 391 
A r ir:incana, i. 3C1, 3G2 
VirAta, i. 133 
Virificya, i. 812 

A’irc jana, i. 117, 231, 396 ; ii, 11 
virodhin, ii. 127 

visAkhA, i. 218, 231, 291, 391 ; ii. 
85, 121 

vihAla, i. 230, 344 
Viriftl i. 259 
Vi£Alj ;.karana, i. 254 
viHavana, i, 61 
vielia, ii. 159 

* ViHonii. i. 94. 118, 130, 131, 21C, 
217, 231, 212, 25.3, 255, 859, 805, 
882, 338, 391, 397, 8.*8, 403; ii. 
107, 12C, 121, 122 
Vie! uiucandra, i. 153, 2G6, 876 ; ii. 
Ill 

lirm-dhnrim, i. 54, 113-115 (7), 
12(0 d 182, 216, 217, 218, 04 j; 
242, 287, 2 r 8 , 291. 321, 329, 331, 
382, 811, 3 08, 35 0 858, 3C0, 372, 

. ii. 

2, 3 21, 04, 65, 102, 121, 140, 
145 (i), 17-i 175 
A r ’ hniipnJu, ii. 112 
visli ji-pnru^a, i. 47. O '. 01, 63, 77. 
120. 130, 181, 230, 282, 235, 2: 7, 
^8, 2;.', 251. 255, 256, 2 *>, 825, 
8:7, 388, 393 ; ii. 62, 105, 181, 
1 j 2 

Visbnuputra, i. 887 
vial H, ii. 197, 199 
vishuv:*, ii. 183 
. iava, i. 179, 312 
\ T i£v kannan, ii. 121 
VisvAmitra, i. 289, 822, 591 
! V i^varilpn, ii. 233 

\WvAl;• HI, it. 1 2 • 

.' dc . k, i. 85“, 358 ; ii, ' 2 l 
vitnla, i. 230 
Yit ntA, ii. 1ST 
vit . iti, i. 167 
vitta (J), i. 215 
Yitt<’4v.ir:i, i. 156, 392 
vivAb(ij>M:uia, i. 158 
Vivariji. 262 
, YivaiVaut, i. *217 
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. ]v»m.4n, i. 254 
vivit, i. 173 
Vivatthn, i. 259 
Vu.lha, i. 325 
YokUua, i. 302 
Yiihaspati, i. 131, 21.» 

V#ka, i. 299 
\ fikavaktr i i. 231 
vffccika, i. 220 
vri.-'eikaloka, ii. 233 
Yrinhn, i. 301, 3S7 
vriHhablia (I), ii. 127 
VjMshabadhvjija. 1 . 300 
vp.-han, i. 220 
vr’ishni, i. 344 
YfirragUni {*), i« 2^7 
vmta, 1 . 115 
vuhar.k (?.), ii- 104 
v'yadi, i. 139 191 
V y:\gram»UUa, i. 300 
vyukavnnn, i. 135 
1*11 yak In, i. 41 
V \ . i ;riva, i. 301 

VvA t \h 1 "l! 107, 108, 12*5.1J'. 
131, 132, i"*, 171, 238, 340, 311, 
l< 4 :■ r*2, 309, 394, 397, 398 
vy7 • nin’Ml iia, i. 233 

* vy.i-itntraira-ika, i. 318 
v vattp&ta, ii. 2U4, 2* 0, 203 
Yy aya, i. 59 1 : ii. 127 

Yadava i. 133, 404, 405 
\; hi, ii. 197 

Ynjna, L 212 .. 

Ojnavalkya, i. 128, 131, 132; r. 

yujaopavita, i, 181 ; ii. 130, 1 ,>0 


yajurvedn, i. 127, 128 
•yaMn.i. «>, 911,92, 24,,26- 
Yams, i. 131, 178, 2,1, 291, 20 -> 
303,312 ; ii 115, 123 
Yamakoti, i. 207, 268, 27-, 303 
\ rvmala, i. 173 
Vanning i. 30S, 316 
Y&muna, i. 300, 502 
yAmya, i. 358 
Ytlmyodadhi, i. 301 
Yasodft(’), i. 332, 39,, 401 
Yo&vati, i. 302 
v'ltrft, ii. 178 
Yaudheyn, '■ 303 

yava, i. 160, 162 .. K 

Yavana, i. 153, 158. 300, 302 ; n. 5 

Y&vana-koti, i. 306 

Yavana (’), i. 201 

Yay&ti, ii. 17 1 

yoga, ii. 191, 201 icq. 

168. 169 221. 
23k 236, 211 seq , 26.*, oil ; n. 
65, 67 .. ^ _ 

yojanas of heaven, ii. 72, / k ♦ J 

Y««lJ , itWra,L 840 b 341,390, 391, 

yin'af i. 2987 367, 872 .v; . 897 : ij. 
* i *2, 121 ; their beguming*, 1™, 
187 

> ,ik.h i. 102 
Yuktasa, i. 391 
yuvan, ii. 1**7 

ZaBaJ, i. 210 
Zanba(l), ii. 142 
Z'mlutunda (?), h 21 
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’ Ahdalr 'Ri m Tbn'Abi ATatijiV, i.204 
'Abdall. 'i 1 liii Aimukafta, i. 150 
•Ab ! aliniiiiirn v. Abil-Suhl, i. 5 
ADA*Ahmad lbu Cullughtagln, i. 

-’•JIT* 

Ab^ilabba-i AlGrunshahri (v. Aler- 
r *. 1. d.ri), i. C 

a; .-ri’Aiawud Al-iu’ali, i. m 
AbO-alfath Albu t!, i. 34 
Ab>W!m-:.in of Ahvftz, ii. 19 

AbA-lKkr AUhibli, i. 87 
Abt'l-Maelinr. i. 304,325 
Ab 1 ‘Abd :d!iiutu:n lbn ’Alt 
U»u * uh At UfU*t, i. 5, 7 (ub • • 

uutii’r '\\. Ulmun'im) 

Ai -Vu’i.hi, of bis bcmk 

h'ar/tf- f n\nh,iV' t i. <5 4 
\\ u-Ya/'U AlbiPtumt, i. 88 
Abid-aiuaulit, ii. 157 

Aighnan, i. 208 
\ir,l i:ii> l. •<» 1 

' i- 

210, 32(3 

Atcx-I uler, Hi y uf Ira i-ir'lt. i. 00 
A! winder of Apbrudiaias i. 320 
Ah s. r.uriu, i. 163 
\ if; iri, i. 105. 303, 31 t, 815 ; ii. 

J , 10, 17, IS, 23 
At-li J]Aj, ii. 153 

A” h - Z iin « f 'i -b.ui^l' in, i. 382 
AIj.ih*z, i. 204 

„ j li ni, nook of ro\d ■ ! -' I i. 2 I M 

Alkbit 1 11 >»i ’Abnmd, i. 133, 147 
.* 1-khvM' jjunt ii. 79, 114 
.\!k.'u'ii, ii. 200, 201 
' hmidnwra, i. 21 
illumine troni Kujbmtr, i. 301 
Almausilr, IvJi.ilif. 

. !»tr m . i. 21, 173, 103, 205 
200, o l ii ; ii. <3 
Aiuiaouuu, i. bn 


Aplr odisiuB, i. 107 
Apollonius, dt ennsis rrrum, i 40 
Arabian astronomy (lunar station*), 
ii. 31, 90 

l metric i. l • 1 14 

Arabian traditions, i. 17d, 1 >5 
Arabic literature transbu -u of C.v 
laka, i. 159; lvalila and Punua, 
r itial. iion iroui tho Indian cor¬ 
rupt, i. 162 

Arabs, i. 302; diflVr.i/ fomi' <*f 
matrimony wiili them, i. 10S ; 
their 59*1*1, i. 123 

Aratus, i. 97 , 3 * 3 ; ichiii: • < rt lb 
I I < nimin r. i. 97 , o "4 
ArchiiuC'l' H, i. 1 <8 
Ardashir Ibu tab-*!:, i. 10<i, 109 
ArdiyA, 1’’ -linn, i. 249 
Ari stoth . letter t" Ah \:>n<h>i,i. 121 , 
225, 2-0, 232 ; v 1 A.\/>6a<m, 
i. 320 

Arp tmr, ii. 19 

Arkaiid, i. 31’-, 310; ii. <, 48, 19 
Asrlepius, i. 222 
Advira, i, 207 

Babylonia, ii. 153 
l’.a ; iAl, ii. 15, 07 
haikh i. 21, 200, 30 1 
liarhatig , ii. 10 
Dartdldh, l'in«uinn, i. 200 
i\ »ri m s. i. ] 59 
jtiirdu iviir, i. 109 
l.Urzakh, i. 03 
liaj/Ovn, i. 159 
Ba. i.ahilr 1 t*ii Burd, ii. 131 
, Dhatfi-Siiah. i 2')/ 

BM.att iV \x\ ;'n», i. 9"7 
i ii. 

Bulor mr. iLiuunw, i. 117, 207 
ltolor-Sluih; i. 2oQ 
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Buddhist i. 7, 21, 40, 91, 121, 150; 
th ,ir writing, 173; their cosino- 
graphic view'y, 249, 326 ; ii. 169 
BftBhnng, i. 299 

Calendar of Kashmir, ii. 5, S 
Ceylon, i. 209 : pearls, i. 211 
:hess, i. 183-185 
Jhina, ii. 104 
Jhinest?, ii. 239 
Chines** paper, i. 171 
Christianity, i. 6 , 8 
Christians, their use ^ the words 
Father and Son, i. 38 
Christian views, i. 09 
Christians, i. 91; ii. 136 ^ 

Chriatiau tradition \ ii. »!, 101 
clepsydrx, i. 337 
Commotio-, Emperor, i. 123 
Constantino, Eluporor, ii. 161 

DAit'Af., i. 204 
Duizau, i. 109 
Dftnak, Fer-im, i. 100 
Denars, i. 309 

Dtbajilt (Mnleilives, Laccadives), i. 
233 ; ii. 106 

Dirham ', i. 160, 163, 164 
diz (Persian), i. 304 

EuvkDOCMia, i. 35 

of th* r:*alm <*f Sindh, ii. I 1 '? h 
C'iiof N ml.ij i j, ii. 43, 49 
i.ruTiian traditions, i. 249 
ErAnsh ihr, i. 54 
Erichthmins, i. 407 

. I • 91 

■V 1 i in, i. 1 --7, 311; u 
07, 68 

l*’ul(Is, i, ICO 
Fusanj, i. 299 

Q\M‘.vi;s. i. 222, 320 ; d< indoU n rn 
mn. i. 1*23 ; book of gpecchcs, i. <95 ; 
hr /: of deduction, i. 97 ; com¬ 
mentary to the Apothegms of 
ilippoorat s ”, Li'’; l’r*>ire F 
tit us, i. 3 1 : eonunoiuftry ou ih e 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, i. 3.*' 
36 ; Kara 1 . 127, 151 
C.ingo.year, ii. ‘2, 7, 28, 31, 39, 44 
47 , r\ M>, 53 
Clmzau, i. 117, - 0, 517 
Ohnxnln, ii. 193 

(ft ilr, measure iu Rhwilrzim, u 10 • 


I Clmrrat-alzij&t, ii. 90 
Ghuzz (Turks), ii. 163 
Gilgit, i. 207 
Girnagar, Eranian, i. 250 
Girsb&h, i. 109 
Gospel, quoted, i. 4 
Greek legends, i. 96 
Greek philosophy, i. 7, - , ^ 
Greek traditions, i. 10a, 112, 14*> • 


origin of tbo alphabet, i. 172 ; ou 
the astrolabe, i. 21a, ‘219, 220, 
222; on the Milky Way, i. 2-1, 
2S9 ; ou the first meridian, i. 304 ; 
ou the chariot of war, i. 40/ 

Hark an, ii. 62 
Hebrew, i. 36, 37, 3S 
Herbculh, i. 109 

Hindus , their language, i. L * 
classical and vernacular, '• ; 

nhortcoiuings of rr :nn ciiut tra- 

ditior, j. IS; th« metrical form 
of composition, i 19 ; ^ 

aversion to etrammi:-, n 
their systems of matrimony* l ; 

107; the balance tlmy 1 

104; relation between author.-' 
(writers.) and the nation ab kinr-*, 
i. 265 ; tl«* ir archi’ecturc, jn *4 1 
IlippocrMe:*, hi- l •digree, L 3/9 
1 1 amor, i. 42, 98 
duns, ii. 239 

Ins AlMtKiFFA, i. 264 
Inipilty i and 6«tUerh noceroewtth 
the Negroes, i. 204 
Ti ilia, rainfall, i. 211, ‘-15 
Isfandiy&d, i. 193 . 0i . 

iftlam,sectarian % icwf., » 41,-05, - - 
lspahbad (of Kabul), u. 15/ 

lbu Muawiya, i*. loo 

JaBTUYTa, a Mr.-lim -cci. i. >1 
,1alam Ibn ^haibftu, i. 116 
Jam, i. 804 

9 widi tradition on the totragraip- 
Tuuton,i 173 
Jews, i. 0, 10‘J n. 910 

mu*.- Gr.vmn m u-, rctu a ' ;n 
f ProcluH, i. 30, 05,220, : l i J 
171 . 1<r 

TO-i, Arahi-.Nl ft*rm of yojona, i. M i 

Jurjiln, i- 253, 60o ii. 

1 J i. 308 

lvtDCt, i. 22 ; lU history, ii. 10, 157 
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K.lbul-SMba, ii. 10 
K:\f mountaiu, i. 193, 249 
Knika’tls, i. 304 
Kaikhu*rAU, i. 304 
Kalila and Dimna, i. 159 
Kandi (?), ii. 182 
Kang&iz, i. 304 

Jv mz-al’ihyA, title of a book of the 
M.itiiehic.iii-', quoted, i. 39 
kardaj&t, i. 15, 275 ; ii. 205 

Karmatian*, i. 116, 117 . 

Kii’Cu, 19:; 

Kashmir, i. 117 
kit i-birds, i. 195 
Kliandakb&i'iyukn, Arabic, ii. 208 
klidttt, Er :uuan, i. 249 
lvhotcn, i. 20G 

ElmUil-alkiitAfaini (1 , Albcruni), 

Klun, an, i. 21 
KlAvftiizin, Boti of, i. 253 
Khwflrk uiiuq measures, i. 166 
J:irU< (par,- rus), i. 170 
JviuiU-alin liisiifLi at (by Ptolemy)* *>• 
09 

Kitfib-tibb-alfiyala, ii. 245 
jKotiu, i 4 i suf* iaterpreiati , 
o3, 88 ; quoted, i. 170, *2-2 
BPctniian interpretations, i. 203 i 
quoted, i. 204; ii. Ill, 113 
KnJzum, i. 270 
Kuninii* i. lands. i. 210 
kurtalj;, Arabic piece of drees, i. 
180, 239 

Lacc.» MVEH, i. 210, 2 .3 
Langa (Have-<* untry), i. 309 
Lang&h(Utifl. i. 241, 810 t * 

lurung ( — clove . i. 3u9 
Euhdmyya, i. 810 

luuiur stations (<>r the Hindu.*’, i. 

. 297 

AIaUMi'h (Yai:.»n-a’ I-ula), i. ~'l, 
117 ; ii. 2, 13, 108 
Makrun. i. 208 

lied . !10, 233 
Mnu/t, Arabic, i. 168, 164, 1(»6 
Alan!, i. 48, 64, 55: bin li.mk of 
A1 viteries, l. 54, 264, 881 ; ii. 
105, JC9 

M in i. 7. 59, 111, 123. IT’* 

Miftkh-ihii-aliuuU (by A.bvruu. . 
i. 277 

iiiikv. mbit', i. 1 ' 

ur'ixLll, i. 100, 161, 103, l' 1 


Mu'ftwiya, IChiilif, i. 124 
Muhammad Ibn Alk&um, the con¬ 
queror of Sindh, i. 21, 110 
Muhammad Tbn lelulk, if Sarakbs, 
ii! 15,1C, 18 

Muhammad Ibn Zakariyvn Al-rdzi, 
i. 319 

Mubatnmira (JjJuddbUts), i. 3S0 
Mukl, Arabic, •*. tree, i. 208 
Mulamrna, Arabic, kind of wood, i 
211 

Multdn, i. 121 
Mutazila, L o 
Myrtilua (?), i. 407 

N \Tin, a play, i. 132 
Naun z, ii. 2 
Nik.ib-abiukt. i. 109 
Nile, suurc-i 276 
nlmbabr, Persian, i. 8 b- 
nlrnbabra, Persian, j, 21-1 
Nlmroz, i. 198 
NWulpAr, i. 305 
nuLlahr, ii. 225, 228, 229 

Ordeals, ii. 159, 160 
Oxub, i. 200 

Paper, i. 171 
papyiu;*, i. 171 

Periiau, i. 40; vnzM.ij - guzlda, i. 

158, 213, 214 ; aunndr, i. 241 
Persian grammar, technical t urn), i. 
19 

Per ban metii*-, i. 138 
Persian tr.. rem , i. 2l } 63, 100, 
109, 193, 304 

riato, i. 4b, 65, 67 ; Dye*, i. 105, 
123; 379, 335: Timauj, i. 35, 
223. 281, i -2 ; Ahtui , i. 56, 57. 
66-67. 71, <6, 86, 86; ii. 166, 
167, 171 

p 0 »ntiii Euximia, i. 258 
Pm phyry, qu. t d, 43 
Procdus* b 57, SC 

Ptolemy* Almaje&t, i. 226, 266 ; 
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and the number tliey get is subtracted from tbe num¬ 
ber written down in the middle place. The double of 
the remainder tjiey divide by 65. Then the quotient 
represents the partial adhimdsa months. This number 
tliey add to that one which is written down in the 
uppermost place. They multiply the sum by 30, and 
add to the product the days which have elapsed of the 
current month. The sum represents the partial solar 
days. This number is written dowu in two different 
places, one under the other. They multiply the lower _ 
number by ii, and write the product under it. Then 
they divide it by 403,963, and add the quotient to the 
middle number. They divide the sum by 703, and 
the quotient represents the partial unardtra days. This 
number they subtract from the number written in the 
uppermost place, and the remainder is the number of 
civil days which we want to find.” 

The rationale of this computation is the following:— 
If we divide the universal solar months by the uni¬ 
versal adhimdsa months, we get as the measure of one 
adhimdsa mouth 32^*- solar months. The double 
of this is 65 rsY’/s so1 months. If we divide by this 
number the double of the months of the given years, the 
quotient is the number of the partial adhimdsas. How¬ 
ever, if we divide by wholes plus a fraction, and want 
to subtract from the number which is divided a certain 
portiou, the remainder being divided by the wholes 
only, and the two subtracted portions being equal por¬ 
tions’ of tbe wholes to which they belong, the whole 
divisor stands in the same relation to its fraction as 
the divided number to the subtracted portion. 

If we make this computation for our gauge-year, we 
got the fraction of T r,'»VfsW» dividing both num¬ 
bers by 15, we get 3 0''-nr 

It would also be possible here to reckon by single 
ad him'isos instead of double ones, and in that case it 
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would not be necessary to double tlie remainder. Bnt 
the inventor of this method seems to have preferred 
the reduplication in order to get smaller numbers; for 
if we reckon with single adhimdsas, we get the fraction 
of -gjhlio, which may be reduced by 96 as a common 
divisor. Thereby we get 89 as the multiplicator, and 
5400 as the divisor. In this the inventor of the 
method has shown his sagacity, for tlie reason for his 
computation is the intention of getting partial lunar 
days and smaller multiplicators. 

His method (he. Brahmagupta’s) for the computation - 1, v 
of the 'ibiardtra days is tlie following:— * 

If we divide the universal lunar days by the uni- *•.'*; ar - l * 
versal ilmrdtra days, we got as quotient 63 and a 
fraction, which may be reduced by the common divisor jvroasi. 
450,000. Thus we get 63 g g.rS 0 hmar days as the period 
of time within which one 'ilnardt >\t. day sums up. If 
we change this fraction into eleventh parts, we get 
and a remainder of * ’ which, if expressed in 
minutes, is equal to o' 59 54 // » 

Since this fraction is very near to one whole, people 
have neglected it, and use, in a rough way, instead. 
Therefore, a -cording to the Hindus, one il iw. u.trci day 
sums up in 63 or q 0 / lunar days. 

If wo now multiply the number of fauirAlnt days, 
which corresponds to the number of lunar days by 
63tlie product is less than that wliich we get hy 
multiplying by 63]”. If we, therefore, want to divi lo 
the lunar days by on the supposition that the 
quotient is *-qual ;o the first number, a e : Lain porlion 
must Ho added to the lunar days and this portion ho 
(the author of Pali ' VS: ?dJainia) had not computed accu¬ 
rately, but only approximative^. For if we multiply 
the universal dnardlra days by 703, we got the product. 
•17,633,031’.650,000, which is more than eleven times 1 ho 
universal lunar days. And if we multiply tlin universal 
lunar days by n, we get tin product 17,632,989,000,000. 

U * 
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CHAPTER LI. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ ADIIIMASA,” “ t’NA- 
rAtUA,” AND THE “ AHARGANAS,” AS REPRESENTING 
DIFFERENT SUMS OF DAYS. 

On (.:(• Dip The months of the Hindus are lunar, their years solar ; 

therefore their new year’s day must in each solar year 
fall by so much earlier as the lunar year is shorter than 
the solar (roughly speaking, by eleven clays). If this 
precession makes up one complete month, they act in 
the same way as the Jews, who make the year a leap 
year of thirteen months by reckoning the month Adar 
twice, and in a similar way to the heathen Arab 3 , who 
in a so-called annus procrastinationis postponed the 
new year’s day, thereby extending the preceding year 
to the duration of thirteen months. 

The Hindus call the year in which a month i3 
repeated in the common language vuilamasa. Mala 
means the dirt that clings to the hand. As such dirt 
is thrown away, thus the leap month is thrown away 
out of the calculation, and the number pf the mouths 
of a year remains twelve. How ever, in the literature 
the leap month is called adhimdsa. 

That month is repeated within which (it being con¬ 
sidered as a solar month) two lunar months finish if 
the end of the lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the solar month, if, in fact, the former ends before 
any part- of the latter lias elapsed, this month is re¬ 
peated, because the end of the lunar month, although 
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it has not yet run into the new solar month, still does 
no longer form part of the preceding month. 

If a month is repeated, the first time it has its 
ordinary name, whilst the second time they add before 
the name the word durd to distinguish between them. 

If, e.g. the month Ashfidha is repeated, the first is called ra ^ 2I 3 * 
Ashadha, the second Durdshddhct. I he first month is 
that which is disregarded in the calculation. 1 he Hin¬ 
dus consider it as unlucky, and do not celebrate any of 
the festivals in it which they celebrate in the other 
months. The most unlucky time in this month is that 
day on which the lunation reaches its end. 

The author of the Vishnu-Vha.rma says: “ Gandra q lotmum 

* . . . • from tl,e 

(mdna) is smaller, than Havana , t.e. the lunar year is 

smaller than the civil year, by six days, i.e. ilnardtra. 

Cfna means decrease , deficiency . Saura is greater than 
candra by eleven days, which gives in two years and 
seven months the supernumerary adhvmdsa month. 

This whole month is unlucky, and nothing must be 


done in it.” 

This is a rough description of the matter. \\ e shall 
now describe it accurately. 

The lunar year has 360 lunar days, the solar year has 
37 1 AV lunar days. This difference sum9 up to the 
thirty days of an adhimdsa in the course of 97^'AVA 
lunar days, i.e. in 32 months, or in 2 years, 8 months, 16 
days, plus the fraction: lunar day, which is 

nearly = 5 minutes, 15 seconds. 

As the religious reason of this theory of iatercala- 
tion the Hindus mention a passage of the / eda, which ivuu. 
they have read to us, to the following tenor: If the 
day <*f conjunction, i.e. the first lunar day of the month, 
passes without the sun's marching from one zodiacal sign 
to the oilier, and if this takes place on the following 
day, the preceding month falls out of the calculation. 

The meaning of this passage is not correct, and the 1 r<u .m *.» 
fault must have risen with the man who recited and 


